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PREFACE 


Tue first Oration in this volume, addressed to the 
-Rhodians, is the work of Professor J. W. Cohoon, 
_ as were the first two volumes of Dio Chrysostom 
“in the Loeb Classical Library. Unfortunately 
»Professor Cohoon was obliged to relinquish further 
~~ work upon this author and Professor H. Lamar 
~ Crosby is responsible for Orations XXXTI-~XXXVI 
in this volume and for the remaining two volumes. 


Tue Enirors. 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
THE RHODIAN ORATION 


Some information about the island of Rhodes and. its 
capital city of the same name may contribute to an apprecia- — 
tion of this Discourse. 

The island, which has an area of approximately 424 square 
miles, lies in the extreme eastern part of the Aegean Sea 
and is about ten miles south of Cape Alypo, the ancient 

Cynossema Promontorium, on the coast of Asia Minor, 
From it one can see to the north the elevated coast of Asia 
Minor and in the south-east Mount Ida of Crete. It is still 
noted for its delightful climate and its fertile soil. 

There is a legend that the earliest inhabitants of Rhodes 
were the Telchines, skilled workers in metal, and the Children 
of the Sun, who were bold navigators; yet, whatever the 
racial affinity of these people may have been, in historic 
times the population was Dorian, 

In the fifth century before Christ its three cities of Lindus, 
lalysus, and Camirus were enrolled in the Delian. League, 
but in 412 B.c, they revolted from Athens. Then in 408 
they united to form the new city of Rhodes on. the north- 
eaat tip of the island. This city presented a very impressive 
appearance, laid out as it was by the architect Hippodamus 
in the form of an amphitheatre on a gentle slope running 
down to the. sea. ; 

After the founding of this city the prosperity and political 
importance of the island. steadily increased. It threw off 
the yoke of Athens in the Social War, 357-354, and although 


it submitted first to Mausolus of Caria and then later to. 


Alexander the Great, it reasserted its independence. after 
' the latter’s death, greatly expanded its trade, and became 
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more powerful than before, so that its standard of coinage 
and its code of maritime law became widely accepted in the 
Mediterranean. In 305-4 the city successfully withstood a 
siege by the redoubtable Demetrius Poliorcetes, who by means 
of his formidable fleet and artillery attempted to force the 
city into an active alliance with King Antigonus. On raising 
the siege Demetrius presented the Rhodians with his mighty 
siege-engines, from the sale of which they realized enough to 
pay for the Colossus, the celebrated statue of the Sun-god, 
one hundred and five feet high, which was executed by Chares 
of Lindus and stood at the entrance of the harbour. 

In 227 Bhodes suffered from a severe earthquake, the 
damages of which the other states helped to restore because 
they could not endure to see the state ruined. Chiefly by 

_ her fleet Rhodes supported Rome in her wars against Philip V. 
of Macedon, Antiochus IITI., and Mithridates, who besieged 
the city unsuccessfully in 88. Jt assisted Pompey against — 
the pirates and at first against Julius Caesar; but in 42 that 
Caius Cassius who formed the conspiracy against Caesar’s 

_ life captured and ruthlessly plundered the city for refusing 

to submit to his exactions; and although befriended by 

Mark Antony after this, it never fully recovered from the 
‘blow. In the year 44 of our era, in the reign of Claudius, 
it lost its freedom temporarily, but recovered it at the inter- 
cession of Nero, who throughout his life remained very 
friendly to Rhodes. . Then at the beginning of the reign of 
Vespasian it was reduced to a Roman province. This has 
been considered the end of Rhodes’ freedom. Von Arnim, 

“however (Leben und Werke, 217-218), gives good reason 
for believing that Rhodes was given its freedom again for a 
short. time under Titus. This view is accepted by Van 
Gelder (Geschichte der alten Rhodier, 175), who suggests that 
this may have occurred somewhat later under Nerva or 
Trajan, by Hiller von Gaertringen in his article on Rhodes 
in Pauly-Wissowa, Suppl. V., col. 810, and by Lemarchand 
in his Dion de Pruse, 84., 

‘Rhodes was noted for its paintings and its sculpture. In 
Dio’s time the city is said to have had 3000. statues. (See 
Pliny the Elder 34.7. 36 and cf. § 146 of this Discourse.) 
Then too it was the birthplace of the philosopher Panaetiua, 
whose. pupil, the philosopher and historian Poseidonius, had 

his school there; Apollonius Rhodius also spent part of his 
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THE RHODIAN ORATION 


life there; and in this city both Cicero and Caesar in their 
youth studied rhetoric under Apollonius Molo. = 
This Rhodian oration, by far the longest of Dio’s extant 


Discourses, purports to have been delivered by Dio before 


the Rhodian Assembly. In it Dio urges the Rhodians by 
all possible arguments to give up their bad. habit of not 
actually having the statue of a man made and.set up when 
one was decreed him as an honour, but of simply having his 
name engraved on some statue already standing, after first 
chiselling out the name, if any was there, which was already 
on the statue. 

This Discourse throws an interesting light upon the time in 
which Dio lived. Then it was thought one of the highest 
honours for a man to have a statue of himself which was 
erected by public decree in a city like Rhodes, so that even 
Romans sought this honour. No doubt it was because so 
many Romans whom Rhodes could not afford to offend 
brought pressure to bear in order to secure the honour of a 
statue, that this practice of ‘ switching inscriptions ’ developed. 


~The city already had some 3000 statues in its temples and 


streets, and yet many others were anxious for the honour 
of a statue. This was all the vogue at that time. Lemar- 
chand (op. cit.,.58) quotes from Cicero, Plutarch, Philo, 


-Favorinus, Pausanias, Pliny the Elder, and Dio Cassius to- 
show that the practice was not unknown elsewhere. Yet _ 


perhaps it had well-nigh ceased by Dio’s time, for in §§ 105- 
106, 123 he says that the Rhodians alone are guilty of it. 
Von Arnim thinks that this address was not actually 
delivered, that it was merely written. The Rhodians, he 
says, met in Assembly to deal with matters of state, would 
not have been willing to listen to such a “ long-winded 
expectoration ’’ on a subject not on the order of the day. 
He points also to the unusually careful avoidance of hiatus. 
Lemarchand, on the other. hand, who helieves that we have 


~ here at least two addresses by Dio on the same subject, which 


were later made into one by some editor (perhaps by Dio 


himself, who then carefully removed cases of hiatus), thinks ': 


that at least. the first address was actually delivered. He 
feels. that the speech is not a unit on account of the numerous 


repetitions and contradictions in it which he lists, and on. 


account of two different styles and tones, the one dry. and 
dull, the other vigorous and‘at times impassioned. 
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Von Arnim, in attempting to date this Discourse, takes 
into account three factors: Rhodes is a free city (see for 
example §§ 111-113), Nero is dead (as may be inferred from 
“§§ 148-150), and the Discourse shows Dio as a sophist, yet: 
not hostile to philosophy, as he was in early life according 
to Synesius. To be sure Rhodes was free until 70 or 71 of 
our era, but he feels that even then Dio, who would have been 
- about twenty-four years old, he says (about thirty would be 
nearer the truth if Dio was born about a.p. 40), would still 
have been too immature to compose such a speech as this. 
Therefore he would put this speech in the reign of Titus, 
when, as he attempts to show, Rhodes regained. its freedom 
fora time, | 

Lemarchand, on the other hand, with his theory of two 
speeches, at least, combined into one, would place the first 
speech in the early years of Vespasian’s reign, when Rhodes 
had just lost its freedom. Jor in this first speech Dio does 
not once refer to the freedom of Rhodes and sections 45-46 
imply that it is not free, he says. The second speech, where 
Rhodes is spoken of as free, he would put in the reign of Titus ; 
and he would accept von Arnim’s contention that Rhodes then 
regained its freedom for a short time. . 
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1 xal added by Cohoon. 





1 The application is obviously to Dio himself. 





DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: | 


THE RHODIAN ORATION 


Ir is reasonable to suppose, men of Rhodes, that 


the majority of you are thinking that I have come to 
talk to you about some private matter; consequently, 
when you perceive that I am attempting to set right 


a matter which concerns your own general interests, : 


_ you will perhaps be vexed that I, who am neither. a 
citizen nor have been invited to come here, yet 


_ venture to offer advice, and that too. concerning no ie 
-one of the subjects for the consideration of which — 


you have assembled. But for my part, if after hear- 
ing me you find that the topic on which I am speaking 


is either inappropriate or not altogether urgent, [ : 


say that I shall be rightly regarded as both foolish 
and officious. But if you find that my topic is really 
of the greatest possible importance, and, furthermore, 
that the situation of which I speak is very bad indeed, 
so that the state as such is in evil repute on that 
account, and that you yourselves, one and all, though 


you bear a good reputation in everything else, in this . 
one matter do not enjoy the general esteem to which | 


you are entitled, you would have good reason to be 
grateful to me and to regard me as.a true friend 
of yours. For it is evident that even if any 


person! is not altogether content with you, the — 
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ye dddows otbev pédes Sijrov rH duly twa pepov- 


3 rwv aicxydvyy 7 BAGBnv. odxoiv dromov, «t 
per dpytpidv tis duty eyapilero ad’ éavrod, 
Edvos i} poeroukos, robrov-. pev ov av nyetobe 
qeplepyov, Ott, wndev mpoonce Soxdv, epurori- 
petro. und’ dudy drravrovvrwr, avpBovAedtovros 
5é re r&v ypnoinwy Svoyepdorepov axovoecbe, 
és av pr tdyn KAnOets 7} py modAirys bmapxn; 
Kairow ypnudTav pev o08” duets adddpa taws ev 
7T® mapovrt. Setofe, Kat puptovs eoTw edpeiv, 
ofs uaGAdov av adedAgobar® r&v dvrwy ovvédepe: 
yrapns é ayabhs obk Eorw oddels 6 uy Sedpevos 
év mavrt Kaip@ Kat mpos dmavra tov Blov, 000° 
6 KdAMoTa mpdrrew Soxav. 

4 Ei prev odv epi twos rv wpoxetméeve edeyov, 
ovlev dv? tn’ uot rHAtKobrov wdedctobe: eixos 
yap qv kat Kal adrovds buds ro Sov edpety oKxo- 
motvrds ye amak eémel 5é€ daép ob pydé Cy- 
réire Tv apyny OmwS Tore Exer,* rodrd dnp 
SetEew aloxlora ‘yeyvomevov, mO>s ovK av «inv 
mavreaAds viv xpyouov mpdypa temounkas, 
édv dpa py gavd pevddpuevos; vopilw 8 
éywye mdvra per mpoohkew dmodéyecOas rOv Sv? 
cbvorav oriody Aeydvrwy Kal pundéva dydnpdr 


1 dy added by Emperius, Geel. 

* ddedéofat Cohoon, ddedodce Weil, Naber, Schwartz, 
daoBadotar Geel: dd¢edotor. 

8 dy added-by Reiske. =. 
“ exer Reiske; fe. BM, én. U. 
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world at large, as you presumably know, carés-not 
at all about those matters which may bring upon 
you some shame or injury. Is it not, therefore, very 
strange that, whereas if a man, a foreigner or a 
resident alien, were offering you a gift of money out of. 
his own means, you would not consider him officious — 
just because, although under no apparent obligation 
to do so, he was zealous on your behalf even though 
you did not demand it, and yet, if a man offers you 
useful advice, just because he happens not to have’ 
been invited to do so or is not a citizen you are going 
to listen with considerable vexation to whatever he 
has to say? And yet as for money, perhaps you 
are in no pressing need of it at the moment, and,. 
besides, thousands can be found to whom it would 
be a greater, benefit to have taken away from 
them some of the money they have; but as for good 
advice, there is no one who does not stand in need of 
it at every moment and for every circumstance of 
life, even the man who is regarded as most successful. 
Now if I were speaking about one of the questions - 
which are before you, you would not be so greatly 
benefited by me, for you would be reasonably sure 
to arrive at the proper conclusion by yourselves if 
you were once to consider the problem. But since, 
in discussing a matter concerning which you are not 
even making any attempt at all to ascertain what the 
situation is, I assert that I shall prove that it is being 
most disgracefully managed, shall I not have done 
you an altogether useful service—that is, if I shall, 
indeed, prove not to be misrepresenting the facts? 
And what I think myself is, thatit is right to welcome - 
any man who, moved by a. spirit of friendliness, has 
anything whatever to say, and to regard no such one 
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movelabat trav ToLovTwr, pdAvora Sé duds, dvdpes 
‘Pddior. SHAov yap dre rovTov yap advere 
Bovrevopevor Kab? apépav, Kat od Kabdrep 
dAAot Suckddws Kal Sua ypdvov Kal rev edcuPépaw 
rivés elvar Soxotvrwyv, drws tulv 4 ayody crept 
ndvrwy aKovew Kat pndev dvebéracrov mapa- 
Aimnre. 

Tovrt pev ody iv avayxatov mpoeimety, wore 
Tv apxny buds emt rob mpdyparos yeveoGau: 
vot 8é em’ atdro Badioiwat, tooodrov brevmdy, 
6rt pot mpoojKew SoKkel mavra pev mpdrrew 
Sixaiws Kal KaAds Ta Kara Tov Biov, GrAAws Te 
rods Sypocta trovodvras drioiv, ob} pidvov érretdy) 
Ta Kowa Uadpyet davepwirepa, av dv exacros 
8a mparrn pn Séov, dada Kal dv éxeivo bru Ta 
bev TOV iSwwTdv duapripara ovK ebOds drropaiver 
chy rédw davdrypv, ex de rdv Synuocia yuyvopévev 
ody dv mpooyjKke. Tpdmov dvayKn SoKety Kat Tods 
Kal’ eva poyOnpovs. dmoto. yap dv dow of 
tAelous ev SnuoKxparia, Towbro dativerat Kal rd 
Kowov 4O0s* Ta yap rovrois apéoKovra loyvter 
dymrovlev, ody erepa. pddvora 8 dv dainy 
éywye rots KadAlorois Kal cemvordros oiKelov 
elvat xpiho8a: mpocéyovras: map ols ypdp ra 
rowtra deretrar, Kal Kakiay Tid éudaiver ris 
_modews tTa&v re dAAwv oddev oldv re emurndelws 
aparreobat. Kal pny Ore ye TOV mpds tods Oeods 
e€npnucvur, & Set péyrora Hyelobar, Trav Aowrdv 
otddy eore KdAdwov od8é Sixaidrepov 7} Tidy 
Tods ayalods dvipas Kal ra&v ed mowodvrwy 
10 
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as a nuisance, and especially, that you, men of Rhodes, 


should do so. For evidently the reason that youcome _ 


together to deliberate every day and not, as other 
people do, reluctantly and at intervals and with only 
a few of you who are regarded as free-born being 
present, is that you may have leisure to hear about 
all matters and may leave nothing unexamined. 

So much it was necessary to say by way of preface 
in order that you might understand the situation at 
the very beginning; and now I shall proceed to the 
subject itself, after simply adding that I think it is 
our duty to conduct all the affairs of life justly and 
honourably, and especially is it the duty of those who 
do anything in the name of the people; not only 
because official acts are more readily observed than 
private misdeeds, but also because, while the 
mistakes of persons in private station do not at — 
once put the city in a bad light, improper action 


in public affairs inevitably causes every individual 


citizen to be looked upon as a knave. For in a 
democracy the character of the majority is obviously 
_ the character of the state, since it is their will, surely, . 
and no one’s else, that prevails. And I myself would 
venture to say that it is especially fitting that the | 
majority should scrupulously observe the noblest and — 
most sacred obligations; for in the state where 
such considerations are neglected, such neglect even 
reveals a sort of vicious defect in the body politic 
“and no other matter can be properly administered. 
- Furthermore, if we except the honours which we owe 
the gods, which we must regard as first in importance, 
of all other actions there is nothing nobler or more 
just than to show honour to our good men and to 
keep in remembrance those who have served us well— 
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pepvfjobat vopulleo pede Adyou _detobau KaiToe 


Kat TO ouppepov ovy HKLOTO. as TOUTH Tes dy 


Bot. TOUS yap omovdaious dvras mept rods 
edepyéras Kal Tots qyannKoot duKatws Xpewpievous 
mavres jyobvrat xdperos agious Kat BovdAour’ 
av exaoros dderetv Kara TH eavTob ddvapup: 
ex 8€ rod! woddobs eye tTods edvoodyras Kat 
cupmparrovras, OTrav H Kaipds, Kal méAis mace 
Kat swans aodaAdorepov Sidyee. 

- Tatra Tolwuy anysiobe, dvBpes *Pdédco1, mdvu 
savas Tap" buy exovTa Kal Tis moAews ouK 
afin, Ta mept Tovds evepyeras Aéyu Kal Tas 
TyLas Tov ayabav dvdpadv, obk apyfiler byadv 
obra, 7 mpayyart xXpwpevov—md0 ev ; TOUVAY~ 
tiov yep, Borep dAro Te Tov dperépwv Stadepovrws 


dy tts dmrodefarro kal Bavpdceser, ovTW pot 


oh Soxetre Kaul TysAjs paAvore, mpovojoat yvoin S° 


av Tis els TO TOY elcoveny mAROoS dmdcbv-—pox On poo 
dé dAAws KaTecynkdTos eJous ex Twos xpdvov, 
Kat pyre Tyswmevov Aoitov Trap” Byiy pndevos, 
et Botrcobe TdAn Ges eidevat, Tay re mpdtrepov 
yerva.teny avdpav Kal qmept TH aoAw mpolvpuv, 
ovk tOwwT@v {dovov, anna, reauk Baorrécor Kal TLvwY 
Sojpeewy bBprlouéveny Kat Tas TYyLds dmoarepov- 
peveny. éray yap on plonobe dvd pidvra Twi: padios 
dé duty érevor tobro viv ws dv ddbovov dwdpyov 

"1 €« b¢ too Emperius: éxdorou M, éxdorous kal UB. 


1 For this practice elsewhere cf. Cicero, Ad Atticum 6. 1. 
26, Equidem valde ipsas Athenas amo. volo esse aliquod 


.monumentum. odi falsas inscriptiones statuarum alienarum. 


See also Plutarch, Life of Antony 60; Favorinus in Dio 37. 40; 
Pausanias 2. 17. 3; Dio Cassius 59. 28; 63. 11; Philo, 0, Legatia 
in Gaium 20; Pliny the Elder A. N. 35. B4 
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that is my opinion and needs no argument; and ‘yet 
one may most clearly see in the principle also a practi- 
cal advantage. For those who take seriously their 
obligations toward their benefactors and mete out 
just treatment to those who have loved them, ‘all 
men regard as worthy of their favour, and without 
exception each would wish to benefit them to the best 
of his ability ; and as a result of having many who are 
well-disposed. and who give assistance whenever 
there is occasion, not only the state as a whole, but 
also the citizen in private stations lives.in greater ~ 
security. Ose antag. © 
It is in regard to these matters, men of Rhodes, that 
Task you to believe that the situation here among you | 
is very bad and unworthy of your state, » your 
treatment, I mean, of your benefactors and of the 
honours given to your good men, although originally 
you did not handle thematter thus—most assuredly 
not! Why, on the contrary, just as a person might 
very emphatically approve and admire any other 
practice of yours, so it is my opinion that you once | 
gave very especial attention to bestowing honours, 
and one might recognize this to be so by looking at 
the great number of your statues—but it is only that 
a habit in another way bad has prevailed here for 
some time, and that nobody any longer receives 
honour among you, if you care to know the truth, 
and that the noble men of former times who were 
zealous for your state, not. alone those in private 
station, but also kings and, in certain cases, peoples, 
are being insulted and robbed of the honours which 
they had received! For. whenever you vote a | 
statue to anyone—and the idea of doing this comes _ 
to you now quite readily because you have an 
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éxetvo pev odk ay airiacaiyny, TO ypdvov Tivd. Kal 
Siarpipyv mpocetvar: rodvayriov yap evOds éoTynKey 
6v ay eianre, paddov Sé Kal mpdrepov } Yndicacbar.. 
ovpPalver Sé mpaypya aronmrarov 6 yap oTparn- 
yos ov dv att® davf rdv dvaxepévav todtwr 
avipidvrwyv dmod<eikvvow: «ita THS ev mpoTEpov 
ovons éemiypadas davaipebeions, érépov 8° dvé- 
paros éyyapaylevros, wépas exet TO THs TUS, 
Kal Nowrov rérevye THs eikdvos 6 Sd€as byiv 
détos, mavu padiws, ofuat, Kal AvorreAds odtwat 
oxoToupevois, Ware OavpaoTiy evar Thy edtropiay 
Kal 76 mpaypja edyiis aftov, «i pdvois dpiv ears 


‘op dy BovdAnobe tordvat xadcody bixa dvaddparos 


Kal pndepiav Spayyay pijre opay KaroBadcvrasy 
pnre Tov tipwuevwrv. tis yap obk av ovrws 
dyaobeln THs codias tiv méAw; 

— PANN’, ofuat, 7odAa TO ev 7H Bip yryvopevwr 
Kal+ pera aévov mretovos Kal Samdvys ob opucpas 
€or. mpoika kal mavu padiws arovety, et Tis dpedet 
Tod mpoarKovTos Kal Too mparrey addAnfds. olov 
ed&ds ras Ovoias, ads éxdotrore teAodpev ots 
Geots, dort pr) Odcavras ddoKew reOuKévat, pdvov, 
av d0xf, oredavwoapevovs Kat 7H Bwyd mpoc- 
eMdvras Kai ra&v odAdY 2 Buyydvovras Kal 7raAda 
movodvras ws ed’ iepoupyias. ti 83 obyl 


Ey cat deleted by Avniin, 
2 otAGy Valesins : ot8ap. UB, SBav M. 
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abundant. supply of statues on hand—though for . 


one thing [ could not possibly criticise you, I 
mean for letting a little time elapse and delaying 
action; for, on the contrary, as soon as any person 
is proposed for the honour by you—presto! there 


he stands on .a pedestal, or rather, even before. 


the vote is taken! But what occurs is quite absurd: 
your chief magistrate, namely, merely points his 
finger at the first statue that meets his eyes of those 
which have already been dedicated, and then, after 
the inscription which was previously on it has been 
removed and another name engraved, the business of 
honouring is finished; and there you are! The man 
whom you have decreed to be worthy of the honour 
has already got his statue, and quite easily, it seems 
to me, and at a good bargain, when you look at the 
matter from this point of view—that the abundance 
of supply is wonderful and your business a thing to 


envy, if you are the only people in the world who : 


can set up in bronze any man you wish without 


incurring any expense, and in fact, without either — 


yourselves or those whom you honour putting up a 


single drachma. Who, pray, from this point of view, _ 


could help admiring the cleverness of your city? 
But I imagine that many things in. life which 
require both special effort and no little expense can be 
done without cost and quite easily, if one disregards 
propriety: and sincerity.. Take, for instance, the 
sacrifices which we duly offer to the gods : it is possible 
simply to say they have been offered without offering 


them, merely, if you please, putting on our wreaths - 


and approaching the altar, and then touching the 


barley groats and performing all the other rites as we’ 


do in an act of worship. And here is an idea! We 


cia 
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1 ¥or this view see Antisthenes ®vouts Frag. 1, Winkelmann, 
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might lead the same sacrificial victim up to all the 


statues in turn: to that of Zeus, to that of Helius, 
‘to Athena’s, and after pouring libations at each one, 
make believe that we have sacrificed to all the gods 
—would not that be easy? Who is going to prevent 
our doing this? Andif we wish now to set up an altar 
or a temple to some god—for even though altars of all 


the gods are to be found among you, I take it that it. 


is not impossible both to build a better altar than the 
last one you built and also deliberately to honour the 
same god by a greater number of them—is it not 
quite feasible to dispossess one of the other gods, or 
to shift one that has been already consecrated? Or 
else simply to alter the inscription—exactly as 
we are now doing? Indeed, some do maintain that 
Apollo, Helius, and Dionysus are one and the same, 


and this is your view, and many people even go so. 


far as to combine all the gods and make of them one 
single force and power,! so that it makes no difference 
at all whether you are honouring this one or that one. 
But where men are concerned the situation is not 
at all like that; on the contrary, whoever gives 
A’s goods to B robs A of what is rightfully his. 
Yes, by Zeus,” someone says, “ but there is no 


similarity between violating our obligation towards. . 


32 


the gods and that toward men.” 

Neither do I say there is. But still it is possible to 
violate one’s obligation towards men also, when one 
does not deal honestly with them, when one does not 


even permit those who have received anything to. 


_ keep what’ they have justly acquired, or actually gives 
what the giver asserts he is giving to those who have 


been considered worthy of the same reward, but. 


deprives the one class of their gift and deceives and 


oy 
i 

a 
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1 For mapa. rots vépors vi amew He conjectured mapa toils 
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hoodwinks the other. Now the essential nature © 
of the act is the same,! and doing anything whatever 
with deceit and trickery and the extreme of niggardli- 
ness amounts to the same thing; but there is this 
difference, that unseemly actions in what concerns 
the gods are called impiety, whereas such conduct 
when done by men to one another is called injustice. 
Of these two terms let it be conceded that impiety 
does not attach to the practice under examination; 
and henceforth, unless it seems to you worth guarding 
against, let this matter be dropped. And yet even | 
impiety might perhaps be found to attach to such 
conduct—I am not speaking about you nor about your 
city, for you never formally approved nor has the 
practice ever been officially sanctioned; I am con- 
sidering the act in and of itself from the private 
point of view—for is it not true that wrong treatment 
ot those who have passed away is rightly called 
impiety and is given this designation in our laws, no 
matter who those are against whom such acts are - 
committed? But to commit an outrage against 
good men who have been the benefactors of the state, 
to annul the honours given them and to blot out 
their remembrance, I for my part do not see how that 
could be otherwise termed. Why, even those who 
wrong living benefactors cannot reasonably be clear 
of this reproach. At any rate those who wrong 
their parents, because these were the authors of the 
first and greatest benefaction to us, are quite fairly 
held guilty ofimpiety, And as for the gods, you know, 
I presume, that whether a person makes a libation | 
to them or merely offers incense or approaches them, 
so long as his spirit is right, he has done his full 
: 1 ie. whether it affects gods or men. — nt 
ce ig 
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1 kal added by Reiske. 
? mpocipeveny Dindorf ; Hponenieray UB, zpoepndvar M, 
mpocueveon T. 
é evexa Dindorf: odvexa. 





1 For the same thought cf. Seneca, De Beneficiis 1. 6. 3; 
Poseidonius in Cicero, De Natura Deorum 2. 28.71; Xenophon, 
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duty; for perhaps God requires no such thing as. 


images or sacrifices at all But in any event these 
acts are not ineffectual, because we thereby show 


our zeal and our disposition towards the gods. But: 


when we come to men, they require crowns, images, 
the right of precedence, and being kept in remem- 
brance; and many in times past have even given up 
their lives just in order that they might get a statue 
and have their name announced by the herald or 
receive some other honour and leave to succeeding 
generations a fair name and remembrance of them- 
selves. At any rate, if anyone should inquire of you, 
all things such as these having been taken away 
and no remembrance being left for future times nor 
commendation given for deeds well done, whether you 
- think there would have been even the smallest fraction 

of men who are admired by all the world either 


because they had fought zealously in some war, or 


had slain tyrants, or had. sacrificed themselves or 
their children in behalf of the common weal, or had 
undergone great labours for virtue’s sake, as they say 
Heracles? did, and Theseus and the other semi- 
divine heroes of the past, no man here among you, 


I think, would answer yes. For you will find . 


that there is nothing else, at least in the case of the 
great majority, that incites every man to despise 
danger, to endure toils, and to scorn the life of pleasure 


and ease. This is the reason why brave men are 


Memorabilia 1. 3.3; Agesilais 11. 2; Epictetus, Encheiridion 
31; Dio Chrysostom 3. 52; 4.76; 13.35; 33.28; Horace, 
Odes, 3: 23; The Old Testament, Isaiah 1.11 ff.; Psalm 51, 

2 Heracles, the pattern of the Cynics, according to them 


_ pursued virtue for its own sake, and Dio usually so represents _ 


him. me . 


OBE: 
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+ adrots Reiske : adrods UM, éavrods B. 
® Queddoaofe Arnim: dvetdeobe. Cf. Isocrates Panegyric 
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found on the battlefield wounded in front instead of 
having turned and fled, though safety was often read 

at hand. This is what the poet gives as Achilles’ 
reason for refusing to grow old and die at home) 
and for Hector’s standing alone in defence of his city, 
ready if need be to fight against the entire host. 
This is what made a mere handful of Spartans stand 
in the narrow pass against so many myriads. of 
Persians.2, It was this which made your ancestors 
fill every land and sea with their monuments of 
victory, and when the rest of Hellas in a sense had 
been blotted out, to guard the national honour of the 
Hellenes by their unaided efforts up to the present 
time.’ . For this reason I think that you are justified 
in feeling greater pride than all the rest of them — 
taken together. For whereas the others at the begin- 

ning did win successes against the barbariansand made 
themselves a brilliant name, for the rest they failed 
by giving a display of jealousy, folly, and quarrel- 
someness rather than of virtue, until, although no 
foreign power was troubling them, they deteriorated 
of themselves and finally invited anyone who wished to 
be their master. But you Rhodians, who have won so 
many wars, have settled them all no less honourably 
than you have gallantly waged them. However, 
this much is clear, that neither you nor any others, 
whether Greeks or barbarians, who are thought to 


1 Achilles’ mother, Thetis, told him that it was his fate either 
to gain glory and die young, or to live a long but inglorious 
life. Achilles chose the former. : 

2 Leonidas with his three hundred Spartans was slain in 480 
BG. while trying to hold the western end of the pass of 
Thermopylae against the vast army of Xerxes. See Herodotus 
7. 200-233. rete 
' 8 Of, Demosthenes 20 (Against Leptines) 64 £. 
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1 girorinwv Reiske: dtdoryudy. 


1 For the thought of §§ 16-22 cf. Demosthenes In Lept. : 


64; 23.136; Aeschines In Ctes. ea f£.; Lycurgus, In Leocr, 
46; Cicero, Pro Archia 11. 26.. 
# Cf Demosthenes In Lept. 41. 
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have become great, advanced to glory and power — 
for any other reason than because fortune gave to 
each in succession men who were jealous of honour 
and regarded their fame in after times as more 
precious than life. For the pillar, the inscription, 
and being set up in bronze are regarded as a high 
honour by noble men, and they deem it a reward 
worthy of their virtue not to have their name 
destroyed along with their body and to be brought 
level with those who have never lived at all, but 
rather to leave an imprint and a token, so to speak, 

of their manly prowess.+ 
You see what hardships these athletic competitors 
endure while training, spending money, and finally 
often even choosing to. die in the very midst of 
the games. Why is it? If we were to abolish the 
—erown for the sake of which they strive, and the 
inscription which will commemorate their victory at 
the Olympian or the Pythian games, do you think 
that they would endure for even one day the heat of: 
the sun, not to mention all the other unpleasant and’ 
arduous things which attach to their occupation? 
Well then, if it becomes clear to them that any statue 
of them which their countrymen may set up another 
man is going to appropriate, first removing the name 
of the victor who dedicated it and then putting 
his own name there, do you think that anyone will 
go there any longer even to witness the games, to 
say nothing of competing? It is for this reason, 
.I think, that kings, too, claim such testimony as 
this.2 For all men set great store by the outward 
tokens of high achievement, and not one man in 
a thousand is willing to agree that what he regards as 
-a noble deed shall have been done for himself alone 

- and that no other man shall have knowledge of it, . 
a5. 


VOL, It. Bd Bede B 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes, In Lent, 22: “ And no one will be 


willing to do us a service if he sees that those who did so in 


the past have been wronged”; also ibid. 7. 17, 50, 155. 

* The ‘ principle’ in this case being that all citizens should 
have al] possible incentives for serving the state and enhancing 
its glory, and the ‘ certain thing ’ (evidently undesirable since it 
was to be prevented from happening) being the annulling of 
the chief incentive, the public bestowal of honourg like 
statues. 
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In Heaven's name, do you fail to recognize that 
this action of yours not only deprives those men of 
honour, but also leaves the city destitute of men who 
will be well-disposed and strenuous in her behalf?1 
For let not the thought enter the mind of any of you, 
that even if you do abolish that one honour, the 
honour of the grant of a statue, the other honours, 
nevertheless, cannot be taken away. For, in the 
first place, those who annul the greatest honour and 
that which every man is most anxious to gain, 
admit, I presume, that they are doing injury to the 
state in the greatest degree, since they concede that 
it would be injurious that ail honours should have 
been abolished. 

Moreover, there is this also to be considered—that 
wherever one part of an institution has been changed, 
there all parts alike have suffered change and no 
similar institution is secure. For those who have 
infringed the principle by observing which it was 
believed that a certain undesirable thing? would not 
happen, and because they thought the principle was 
of no importance, have thereby undermined every 
institution whose stability rested upon the same 
premises.? For instance, if a person should do away 
with any one whatsoever of the penalties of the law, he 
has not left any of the others secure either. Andifa. 
man were to do away with the greatest of your punish- 
ments, banishment or death, it would necessarily be 
thought in the future that the lesser penalties also 
were not even on the statute books. Therefore, just as 


8 Cf. Demosthenes, In Lept, 120: ‘* Whenever you take 
away any of the gifts which you once gave to anybody, you 
will destroy the confidence which the recipients have had in 
all your other gifts.” gees 
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men who falsely stamip the currency, even if they 
injure only a part, are regarded as having ruined the 
whole by making it suspect, in like manner those who 
annul any of the honours or the punishments are 
doing away with the whole system and showing that 
it is worth nothing whatever. Moreover, if anyone 
were to put this question tome: Admitted that each 
of the two things causes the greatest possible harm, 
namely, that there should be no confidence in the 
honours which a city bestows and that the punish- 
ments it inflicts should be ineffectual, if it is not 
possible to guard against both, which of them I con- 
sider more conducive to justice and characteristic of 
more respectable men, I should unhesitatingly say in 
reply, “‘ That its punishments should be ineffectual,” | 
since this can be credited to humanity, to pity, and — 
to other sentiments of that nature, the very qualities 
that characterize good men. But to let the memory 
of the noblest men be forgotten and to deprive them 
of the rewards of virtue cannot find any plausible 
excuse, but must be ascribed to ingratitude, envy, 
meanness and all the basest motives. Again, whereas 
the former, when they relax their punishments, 
merely slacken their constraint upon those who are ~ 
really bad, the latter are themselves committing the 
greatest sins against their benefactors. This is just 
as much worse than the other as committing a wrong 
yourself is worse than failing rigorously to prevent 
another man from committing a wrong.” _ | . 
So, then, it cannot be said, either, that this is not — 
the greatest of the gifts that have been given to any 
persons, since, apart from the fact that the truth is _ 
patent to everyone, those who deny it will be con- 
_ tradicting themselves. For they protest that it is 
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necessary to honour many of the leading men at the 
present time, and that if it proves necessary to get 
statues made for them all, enormous expense will be 
incurred, since the other honours are not in keeping 
with their position, and the men themselves would 
not accept them, as being far too inadequate. As to 
the matter of expense, you will see in a short time what 
there is in that plea. But that this is the greatest 
of your honours which they are taking away from the 
former recipients, is by this protest conceded. 
Again, since it is preposterous to pass over any 
one of those who are worthy of honour and to offer 
no recompense for his benefaction, as those men 
above all others must admit who think it a terrible 
thing even to bestow a lesser honour than a person 
deserves ; is it not an excess of wrong-doing to honour 
men and then, though having no fault to find with 
them, to deprive them of what has been given them? 
The one act, namely, means being ungrateful to your 
benefactors, but the other means insulting them; 
the one is a case of not honouring the good men, the 
other, of dishonouring them. For whereas in the 
one case you merely fail to grant to men of excellent 
character what you believe is their due, in the other 
case you give them the treatment which is customarily 
accorded to men who are utterly base. If, for 
instance, any man who formerly was thought re- 
spectable should afterwards commit any unpardonable 
and grievous sin, such as plotting treason or a tyranny, 
the practice is to revoke this man’s honours, even if 
previously he had received the honour of an inscrip- 
tion! Then is it. nota disgrace for you to consider 
that men who are admittedly the noblest deserve the 
same treatment as that which the laws commandtobe ~— 
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+ On the thought of §§ 27-28 cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 97 
and 117. ‘ 
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imposed on the impious and unholy, men who have. 


not even a claim to burial?! Consequently, I 


think that, great as is the desire which all men have . 


to receive honour among other peoples, they will 
have just as great a desire, or even a greater, that they 
may never receive any such honour among you; 


inasmuch as everyone considers the insult and con-. 


tumely to be a greater evil than he has regarded the 
honour a good. If, for instance, you were to invite 
anyone to take a seat of honour or should enroll him 
as a citizen with the intention of afterwards unseat- 
ing him or depriving him of his citizenship, he would 


earnestly implore you to leave him alone. Take 


tyrants, for instance, or those kings whosestatues were 


destroyed afterwards and whose names were blotted _ 


out by those who had been governed with violence 
and in defiance of law—the very thing, I am inclined 
to think, that has happened in your time also—I 
should. emphatically say that, if they had foreseen 
that this was going to take place, they would not 
have permitted any city either to set up statues of 
themselves or to inscribe their names upon them. 
And yet this argument shows, not only that these 
“men are suffering injustice and outrageous treatment, 


but also that the argument by which some will . 


perhaps urge that you shall continue your present 
practice is only an empty subterfuge, or rather, 
that it argues against the practice. I mean, if they 
shall say that it is both necessary and expedient 


to honour men of a later time also, is it not the very © 


reverse of this to insult the men who in the past 
have received these honours? For what any man of 
former times would not have chosen to accept if he 


had known that this was going to happen, is it at all 
| ae 33.0: 
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reasonable to suppose that any man of the present 
day is glad to accept when he sees what is being 
done? Consequently, even if not on account of 
those former benefactors, yet at any rate on account 
of these whom we are now honouring, it stands. to 
reason that you should guard against the practice. 
For all men look with suspicion on gifts which are 
proffered by those who to their knowledge dis- 
regard in this manner any person who formerly 
received public commendation and was. regarded 
as a friend; but those men are especially suspicious 
who are getting the very honours of which they see 
that the previous recipients have been deprived. But 
if your motive should be that they were to receive 
this honour themselves, or, rather, be thought to have 
received it, they must at once look upon the action as 
downright pretence and a mockery. It would be 
much better to tell those who prefer to have you give 
yourselves very little concern about those who have 
previously been honoured, that there is no longer any 
need for honouring anybody at all, rather than, on 
the contrary, to bring into disrepute that practice 
which men say your city has the greatest need of 
and with respect to a greater number of persons 
now than ever before. 

And yet, by Zeus and the gods, even if those 
who think they are now getting statues were 
going to feel the warmest gratitude towards you 
and to praise your democracy to the skies, not even 


so should this thing have been done. For merely — 


to seek how one can please a person in what one 
does and how win his good will, and not -to 
consider whether one will be wronging another 
person whom one should not wrong by’so doing, or 
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will be doing anything at all that one should not— - 
by the gods I declare this befits neither liberal- 
minded men nor men of decent character. For no 
one, even the most wicked, chooses any base action 
which he does not think is to his own advantage at the 
time, but the essence of wickedness consists in being 
led by the desire for gain and profit to shrink from 
-no base or unjust action and not to care about the 
nature of the act, but only whether it is profitable. 
Therefore, the man who courts the person who is 
present but slights his former friend, and having 
forgotten the service this friend has rendered, places 
the highest importance upon the hoped-for benefit 
from the other—do you not know the term that 
is applied to him? . Is such a man not called a toady 
everywhere? Is he not considered ignoble, a man 
not to be trusted? As the case now stands, there- 
- fore, the city does not even get the advantage that 
sundry men are courted by her and so think they are 
getting a grand thing when their names are put into 
an inscription. For in fact the opposite is the case: 
they are annoyed and find fault when by themselves, 
even if on other occasions they are silent because 
they do not wish to give offence. Or if you should 
offer a man a counterfeit coin as a present, there is 
nobody who would ever willingly take it but would 
consider the offer an insult rather than a gift, and yet 
do you imagine that a counterfeit honour, a thing 
utterly worthless, is ever accepted by persons who 
have any sense? Yet if any one sells another 
man’s slave, or chattel, falsely claiming that it is 
his own, the man who is deceived is without excep- 
tion very indignant, and it would surprise me if you 
would not even punish the offence with death; but if 
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a person should be tricked into taking another man’s 
statue to which he has no right from those who have 
no authority to give it—for what a person gives 
to another, he no longer has the authority to give to 
yet another—do you think that he is grateful to 
_ those who have duped him? But I ask you, if my 
words seem rather bitter, not to be at all vexed at me; 
for [am by no means saying that it is you who do this, 
but that it happens, in a manner of speaking, against 
the wish of your city. Still, if the practice is of such 
a nature that it seems utterly shameful when sub- 
jected to examination, the more eagerly ought you 
to listen to the speaker, so as to be free from the 
shame of it for the future. For neither can our 
bodily troubles be healed without pain ; and often the 
very presence of marked pain in the part treated is 
itself an indication that the treatment is making 
marked progress. 

So what I said at the beginning I would not ~ 
hesitate to say at this point also—that in every 
situation it is proper that good men should show 
themselves to be morally sound and to have in 
their character no equivocal or hateful trait, but, 
on the contrary, should be utterly free from deceit - 
and baseness—I mean men who are like yourselves— 
and I think this applies especially to conferring honour 
and the giving of gifts. For to put any shame upon 
a noble practice, and to carry out unjustly that which 
is the most just thing in the world, is the mark of 
men who have no delicate sense of the nature of 

each act. Hence just as those who commit sacrilege 
are worse than those who err in respect to anything 
else, so too are those who prove unjust and wicked 
in the matter under discussion. For what is more 

3 39. 
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1 The Graces were usually described as the daughters of 
Zeus and as being three in number. To the Greck they were 
the personification of all the qualities expressed by ydpis, of 
which ‘gratitude’ was one and ‘grace’ another. Here 
follows a , play upon these two meanings of the word ydpis. 
Cf. Plato, Laws 11, 912 b-c. | This pen eons theory is said to 
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sacred than honour or gratitude? Do you not know 
that the majority of men regard the Graces as 
indeed goddesses?! Therefore, if anyone mutilates 
their statues or overturns their altars, you hold this 
man guilty of impiety; but if injury or ruin is 
done to that very grace (charis) from which these 
goddesses have derived their name (Charites) by 
anyone's performing a gracious act in a way that is 
not right, but in an ignoble, illiberal, and crafty 
manner showing rank ingratitude to his benefactors, 
can we say that such a man has sense and is more 
intelligent than his fellows? Nay, tradesmen who 
cheat in their measures, men whose livelihood from 
the very nature of the business depends upon base 


gain, you hate and punish; but if your city shall 


gain the reputation of playing the knave in con- 
nection with her commendations of good men and 
of making a traffic of her gifts, will you feel no shame 
that she makes her sacred awards equivocal and 
subject to repeated sale? ? And do you give not | 
even a thought to this truth—that nobody will ever 
again willingly have dealings with those tradesmen 
whose measures are dishonest ? 

And besides, that the practice is in essence such 
as I have shown, and that it is not my speech which 
casts reproach upon it, I ask you to see from the 
following consideration: If anyone were to inquire 
of you whether you prefer, in the case of those who 
receive honours from you and on whom you think 
you are bestowing the statues, that they should know 


come from the Stoic Chrysippus. Cf, Seneca, De Beneficiis 1. 
44. and see Charly Clere, Les Théories relatives aw Culte des 
Images, page 197, note 3. 


2 For this sentence cf, Demosthenes in Lept. 9. ‘ 
a ye 
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ért Aldine edition: gor. 
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GAN’ drt Kab] GAAG xal 67. Emperius. 
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the truth and what sort of transaction it is, or that 
they should be kept in ignorance, it is perfectly clear 
what you would say if you are in your right senses. 
For what was there to prevent your writing explicitly 
in the decree to begin with, just like its other provis- 
ions, this also: that ‘their statue shall be one of those 
already erected’ or ‘shall be So-and-so’s’, if you really 
wanted the recipients also to understand? But you 
will never put this in your decrees, I warrant! Well, 
it is perfectly clear that no one tries to disguise 
things that are done in a straightforward fashion 
and have nothing irregular about them. And I 
think it is even more obvious that nobody would be 
in the least inclined to take precautions to prevent 
-men who are receiving favours at their hands from 
knowing in just what manner they were getting them 
and anything whatsoever that was being done in 
connection with the honour, at least if the action 
taken were done in a sincere and honourable way. - 
So what is now happening must necessarily be 
contemptible in every way and ill-befitting for even 
a man in private station. For the man who, in 
the very act of doing a kindness to others either 
because he has previously received a kindness from 
them, or because he is actually taking the initiative 
and inviting them to be his friends, then deceives 
and cheats—what would such a man do in an honest 
fashion ? 

So, then, you do know that no one is unaware of 
what is going on, nay, it is notorious and on every- 
body’s tongue, not only now that certain cities have 
followed this practice to great excess and with utter. 
lack of restraint, but because it is being done even 
among you. For the high standing of your city and 
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1 Glws & 7 Arnim: dws & 7. MSS, éaws deleted by cor- 
rector in E. 

. ot Casaubon: ei. St 

® dyvoet Casaubon: del EB, dxodee M. 4 ye Reiske:. ve. 


* Cf. Demosthenes Jn Lept. 39 and 47. 
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her greatness allow nothing that goes on here to 
remain unknown; and the greater decorum of your 
conduct as compared with that of any other city; 
and, besides, I presume, your being the most pros- 
perous of the Greeks, all arouse dislike and jealousy, 
so that there are many who watch to see if you appear 
to be at fault in any matter. Therefore those who 
prefer that what they do shallremain utterly unknown . 
thereby reveal a sign of baseness, while those who 
think that what nobody is ignorant of goes unnoticed 
show their simplicity; and you would not care to 
have your city held guilty of both these faults ! 

“Oh yes!” you say, “but we shall be put to 
expense if we do not use those we already have ! 
And what sums will be required if we are to have new 
statues made for all those to whom‘we vote them!” 

_ And how much better it would be to make the gift _ 

to fewer persons rather than to deceive a larger 
number, since you will be condemned and hated by 
a larger number, for they know well what you are 
doing ! . ; 

Again, if they are not very distinctly superior 
men whose memorials you are now setting up in 
some fashion or other—and if you are wise, you will 
by no means say that they are—see what takes 
place: on account of the inferior you are wronging 
the excellent; for your ancestors, I dare assert, © 
did not bestow their admiration at random or upon 
any undeserving person... On the other hand, if 
you are honouring good men, then these have good 
reason to be indignant at your action. For what 
- fair-minded man would wish another to be ill-treated 
on his account and deprived of what had been justly. 
given? How could he help being angry-at such 


45. 
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1 AgBo. Emperius: AdBy. 
3 4 Ad E 2, . 8 4 a 
vy Ato, Emperius: 6ia-7é. 








1 On the principle involved ef. § 64 and § 94 ad fin. 

2 Among other uses tBpis was a legal term. Aristotle 
(Rhetoric If. 2. 5, 1378b) defines it as “ doing or saying any- 
thing to cause the complainant shame.” At Athens an 
indictment could be brought before the thesmothetes against 
anyone guilty of this. See Demosthenes Jn Afid. 47." The 
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treatment, instead of feeling grateful? To take 
another case: no man, if he were honourable, would 
consent to get a wife through having committed 
adultery with her, because by that act he had done 
an injury to her former husband ;! or rather, a man 
would not willingly take any woman at all away 
from another, her husband, although this is often 
done without any base motive. But an honour, 
which it is not possible justly to take away from 
another person or without inflicting an injury? on 
him—do you think that anyone cares to have, even 
though he is not expecting to be subjected to any 
such treatment himself? Nay, a man who is buying 
a slave inquires if he ever ran away, and if he would 
not stay with his first master; but a gift or a favour 
which a man believes was not given in good faith 
-and which he knows well enough has no permanence 
in it at all—would he willingly accept that? 

“Yes,” you say, “for the majority of them are 

~Romans and who would think of touching® them? 

But those who stand beside them here are Mace- 
donians, while these over here are Spartans, and 
by heavens, it is these we touch.” 

And yet all that stood here formerly, or the most 
of them at any rate, you will admit were erected 
in acknowledgement of a benefaction, whereas of 
those now receiving honour many are being courted 

‘ owing to their political power. Now the question 
which of the two classes has the greater right to 
be held in higher regard I will pass over; but this: 
further question, which of the two classes—assuming 
punishment was a fine or imprisonment. Taking a man’s 
statue from him would cause him shame. 

* This is, of giving their statues to others. 
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1 rods otrw Reiske: rocovrw. 


2 yévorro Emperius: yévyrat, 
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that the honours granted are not to belong rightfully 
to all—can more reasonably be expected to take them 


on the basis of so uncertain a title, this question, I | 


say, even these men themselves know well how to 
answer. For all know how much more permanent 
a benefaction is than power, for there is no strength 
which time does not destroy, but it destroys no 
benefaction. Assuming, therefore, that we may 
- reject that extreme view, which in a sense is true, 


that those who are seeking to be honoured in this . 


way are quite displeased with your city and take 
what is done as an insult and affront to themselves, 
yet at least I assert positively that they feel no 


gratitude whatever to you and do not think that they | 


are getting anything, knowing as they do what is 


taking place and the unscrupulousness displayed - 


in it. In heaven’s name, when even if the men in 
question do accept from us honours which we should 
have no right to take away from their former re- 


cipients, are we, then, to take them away from who- 


ever possesses them, even though we do not really 
‘give’ them to another set of men? 

Furthermore, if in cases where the city is thought 
to need anything, we shall consider the expense 
alone and how the thing can be done most easily, 
examining into no other aspects of the matter, what 


is to prevent our having not only this gift ready at_ 


hand, but any other favour you may wish to bestow 
upon any one, such as land, money, or a house, by 
simply taking them away from those who have them? 
Or what need is there to seek ways and means and 
to expend the public money when occasion arises to 
repair either a wall or ships, instead of merely taking 


So-and-so’s property, either that of some citizen or. 
» ian . ns 
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1 kato rowodrov Emperius: xairot todro. 





1 Apparently he means the Romans. 

* Greek cities as a rule had no regular direct taxation, At 
Athens a special levy was made in emergencies. For cases 
see Demosthenes 18. 66; 20. 10; 22. 76. Im 428 such a 
special tax was levied to enable Athens to continuo the war 
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of ane of the strangers who are sojourning among 
out 

“Never, by Zeus,” you say, “they will raise an 
outcry and say that it is an outrage.” 

Then it will be possible, presumably, to pay no 
attention to them. For even if there are now those! 
to whom they can appeal when you act this way, 
in the old days, at any rate, there was no person 
who had greater authority than the people. 

“Can it be that the men of that time treated 
individuals in that way?” 

What. nonsense! Why, they considered it to be 
the worst thing imaginable, and prayed the gods that 
the time might never come in which it would be 
necessary that each individual citizen should ever be 


obliged to pay a tax out of his own private means; 


and it is said that so extreme a measure has only rarely 
been taken among you inspite of all your wars, except 
at a time when your city was in extreme peril.? — 
Now perhaps some one will say that the statues 
belong to the city. Yes, and the land also belongs 


to the city, but none the less every one who possesses — 
any has fullauthority over what is hisown. Speaking — 


in a political sense, if anyone inquires who owns 
the Island ? or who owns Caria, he will be told that 
the Rhodians own it. But if you ask in a different 
sense about this specific estate here or this field, 


it is clear that you will learn the name of the private. 


owner. So also with the statues; in a general 


against Sparta, when all except the reserve funds had been | 


exhausted by the siege of Potidaea. Those with a capital 
of less than one-sixth of a talent were exempt. 

3 He means the island of Rhodes, upon the north-eastern tip 
of which the city of Rhodes was situated. 


st 
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1 qv added by Capps. 








1 That is, those on which the inscription still matches the 


person represented. 
2 He means the tongue of land jutting out towards Rhodes 
from Caria. Its promontory was about ten miles distant from 


the city of Rhodes. Hence #mepov is not objectionable, as 


some have thought. 


3 Carpathos, the modern Scarpanto, is an island about 
thirty-five miles south-west of Rhodes and half-way between 
it and Crete. 
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sense men say that they belong to the people of — 
Rhodes, but in the particular or special sense they _ 
say that this or that statue belongs to So-and-so | 
or to. So-and-so, naming whatever man it has been 
given to. And yet, whereas in the case of estates, 
houses, and other possessions, you cannot learn who 
owns them unless you inquire, the statue has an 
inscription on it and preserves not only the name 
but also the lineaments of the man to whom it 
was first given, so that it is possible to step near 
and at once know whose it is. I refer to those on 
which the truth is still given! . 
Moreover, the plea that they stand on public 
property is most absurd, if this is really held to be an 
indication that they do not belong to those who 
received them, but to the city. Why, if that be. 
true, it will be possible to say that also the things 
which are on sale in the centre of the market-place 
belong to the commonwealth, and that the boats, 
no doubt, do belong, not to their possessors, but to the 
city, just because they are lying in the harbours. 
Then, too, an argument which I heard a man 
advance, as a very strong one in support of that 
position, I am not disposed to conceal from you: 
he said that you. have made an official list of your 
statues. What, pray, is the significance of that? — 
Why, the country lying opposite us,? Carpathos — 
yonder? the mainland,* the other islands, and 
in general many possessions can be found which the 
city has listed in its public records, but they have 
been pareelled out among individuals. And in fine, 
4 As a reward for assisting the Romans in the war against 
Antiochus, Rhodes was given control of South Caria, where 
- the Rhodians had had settlements from an early period. 
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1 ie, in perpetuity. 

® Calymna, a small island near Cos and about 65 miles 
north-west of Rhodes. It was a colony of Epidaurus. 

3 Caunus was a city on the coast of Caria and north-east of 
Rhodes. See § 124, where it is coupled with Myndus, and 
§ 125, where it is said to be doubly enslaved. 

Probably the Caunians are here called foolish because in 
88 B.c. they helped carry out, and with especial fury, Mithri- 
dates’ orders to. massacre all Italians in Asia Minor (see 
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even if each man who has been honoured does not in 
this sense “ possess’ his statue as he would possess 
anything else he has acquired, it cannot for that reason 
be said that it belongs to him any the less or that he 
suffers no wrong when you give his statue to another. 
For you will find countless senses in which we say 
that a thing ‘belongs’ to an individual and very 
different senses too, for instance, a priesthood, a 
public office, a wife, citizenship, none of which their 
possessors are at liberty either to sell or to use in 
any way they like. But certainly acommon principle 
of justice is laid down in regard to them all, to the 
effect that anything whatsoever which any one has 
received justly—whether he happens to have got it 
once for all+ or for a specified time, just as, for 
instance, he obtains public offices—that is his secure 


possession and nobody can deprive him of it. How, © 


then, is it possible to have anything more justly, than 
when a man who has proved himself good and worthy 
of gratitude receives honour in return for many noble 
deeds? Or from whom could he receive it that has 
fuller authority and is greater than the democracy 
of Rhodes and your city? For it is no trifling con- 
sideration that it was not the Calymnians? who 
gave it, or those ill-advised Caunians;% just. as in 
private business the better and more trustworthy 
you prove the man to be from whom you obtain 
any possession, the stronger your title to it is, and — 
by so much more no one can dispute it. Yet any 


Appian 23). As a punishment for this Sulla made them once 
more subject to the Rhodians, from whom the Romans had 
freed them. Cicero (ad Quintum fratrem 1. 1. 11. 33) refers 
_ to this and says that ey es yao to the Roman senate— 

probably in vain—to be freed once more. See p. 130, note 1. 
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1 sive Cohoon: ra. 





1 For the thought see Demosthenes In Lept. 15 and 36. 

2 Cf. Discourse 38. 29 at the end and Dem. ibid. 136. 

3 ezparnyds was the general title of the chief magistrate of 
independent or semi-independent Greek communities. and 
leagues under Roman domination. 
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city which one might mention is in every way better 
and more trustworthy than one private citizen, even 
if he has the highest standing,' and arrangements 
made by the state are more binding than those which 
are negotiated privately. 

Then consider, further, that all men regard those 
agreements as having greater validity which are 
made with the sanction of the state and are entered 


in the city’s records; and it is impossible for anything ~ 


thus administered to be annulled, either in case one 
buys a piece of land from another, a boat or a slave, 
or if a man makes a loan to another, or frees a slave, 
or makes a gift to any one. How in the world, then, 
has it come to pass that these transactions carry a 
greater security than any other? It is because the 
man who has handled any affair of his‘in this way 
has made the city a witness to the transaction. In 
heaven’s name, will it then be true that, while any- 
thing a person may get from a private citizen by 
acting through the state cannot possibly be taken 
from him, yet what one has received, not only by a 
state decree, but also as a gift of the people, shall 
not be inalienable? 2 And whereas an action taken 
in this way by anybody else will never be annulled 
by the authority of the state, yet shall the state, 
in the offhand way we observe here, cancel what it 


has itself done?—and that too, not by taking it. 


away in the same manner in which it was originally 
given, that is, by the commonwealth officially, but 
by letting one man, if he happens to be your chief 
magistraté,® have the power todo so? And besides, 
there are. official records of those transactions of 
which I have spoken; for the decrees by which 


honours are given are recorded, I take it, and _ 


Ce 
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remain on public record for all time. For though re- 
paying a favour is so strictly guarded among you, yet 


taking it back from the recipients is practised with 


no formality at all. Then, while the one action 
cannot be taken except by a decree passed by you 
as a body, yet the other comes to pass by a sort of 
custom, even though it is the will of only one 
person. Note, however, that, as I said, these 
matters have been recorded officially, not only in 
the decrees, but also upon the statues: them- 
selves, on which we find both the name of the 
man who received the honour and the statement 
that the assembly has bestowed it, and, again, 
that these statues are set up on public property. 


Well then, that there is nothing in the official list,t 


or in the fact that these memorials stand on public | 
property, which tends to show that they do not belong 


to those who have received them, has perhaps long ~ 


been evident; but in order that nobody may even . 
attempt to dispute it, let me mention this: You know 
about the Ephesians, of course, and that large sums 
of money are in their hands, some of it belonging to 
private citizens and deposited in the temple of Arte- 
mis, not alone money of the Ephesians but also of 
aliens and of persons from all parts of the world, and in 
some cases of commonwealths and kings, money which 
all deposit there in order that it may be safe, since no 
one has ever yet dared to violate that place, although 
countless wars have occurred in the past and the 
city has often beencaptured. Well, that the money 
is deposited on state property is indeed evident, 
but it also is evident, as the lists show, that it is the 
custom of the Ephesians to have these deposits 

1 Of statues; of. §§ 48 and 53. os 

peat mer 59 
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1 From this passage, taken together with others such as 
CIG II, No. 2953b; Plautus, Bacchides 312; Caesar, Civil 
War 3. 33, we conclude that in the temple "of Artemis at 
Kiphesus there was a treasure-house or bank under official 
control. According to Nicolaus of Damascus, fragment 65, 
money was lent. Aristides (Oration 42, 522) calls Ephesus 
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officially recorded. Well then, do they go on and 
take any of these monies when any need arises, or 
do they * borrow ’ them at any rate—an act which, 
perhaps, will not seem at all shocking?? No; on 
the contrary, they would sooner, I imagine, strip off 
the adornment of the goddess than touch this money. 
Yet you would not say that the Ephesians are 
wealthier than yourselves. The very opposite is the 
case, for not only were you the richest of the Greeks 
in former times, but now you are stillricher; whereas 
the Ephesians, one can see, are less prosperous than 
many. 

Pray do not say tothis: “‘ The people who deposited 
that money have the privilege of withdrawing it, but 
no one has in this way the disposal of his own statue,” _ 


_ and do not consider the cases dissimilar. For in my | 


desire to show that not all things deposited in a 
public place and recorded officially belong forthwith | 
to the city, I used this case as an illustration. The — 
fact, however, that no one has a statue for any other 
purpose than to stand in your midst—the one 
respect in which these men differ from those who 
deposit their money there*’—speaks: still more in 
their behalf. For when it is not lawful for even the 
recipients of gifts to annul them, can it possibly be 
right that the donors should have the power to do so? 

However, I seem to be arguing quite needlessly. 
against the man who asserts that all the statues 
belong to the city; for this is no indication that 


‘the common treasury and. the refuge for necessity’: rapcetov 
xotvoy Kal ypetas karaduyy}. See p. 70, note. se 
2 Athens borrowed from her own temple-treasuries during 

the Peloponnesian War, and paid interest. 
8 At Ephesus; see§ 54. © | 
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what is being done is not an outrage. For instance, 
consider the votive offerings in the sacred places: 
the city made them at its own expense and dedi- 


cated them. No one would dispute that they are — 


the property of the people. Then will it not be an 
outrage if we misappropriate them for some other 
purpose? 

“Yes, by heaven,” you rejoin, “for these are 
dedications, but the statues are marks of honour; 
the former have been given to the gods, the latter 
to good men, who, to be sure, are nearest of kin to 
them.”’ ; 

** And yet,”’ I reply, “ all men of highest virtue are 
both said to be and in fact are beloved of the gods.1 
Can it be, then, that while not he who deprives us 
of any of our possessions, but whoever does an injury 


to our friends, is guilty of an altogether greater | 
wrong, yet we are to say of the gods, as it seems — 


we are doing, that they are more inclined to slight 
their friends than they are their possessions? 
Nay, on the contrary, it is right that in regard to all 


sorts of possessions those who have acquired them . 
should be secure in their tenure, especially in a- 


democracy and among a people like yourselves, 


who take the greatest pride in having matters in — 


your state handled in accordance with law and 
justice, and above all, I should imagine, your honours 


and expressions of gratitude; not only because’ 
even a man of no account might have all other . 
things, such as money, houses, slaves, lands, whereas 


those two are possessions enjoyed by virtuous men 


alone, but also for the reason that these things © 


can be acquired through some other means, such 


as inheritance or purchase, whereas such things - 
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1 For edxdvas Wilamowitz conjectured elxdva. 





4 i. Cf. Sophocles, Ant. 312: od && dmavros det 7d KepSaivery 
LAELY . 

* See also § 77.  otxeorys, like xréorns (‘ restorer,’ or 
primarily, ‘founder,’ was evidently an. honorary title at 
Rhodes. It seems about equivalent to the Latin ‘ pater 
patriae,’ applied to Cicero after he suppressed the Catilinarian 
conspiracy. Plutarch Mae of Cicero 22.3) uses the expres- 
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as honours and grateful recognition are acquired 
through virtue alone. . 

Furthermore, those things for which a man has 
paid the price to their owners nobody even thinks 
of maintaining, I presume, that he cannot justly 
be permitted to keep for himself, and the more 
so, the greater the price he has paid. Well, each . 
and every one of these men has paid a price for his 
statue and no moderate price either; some of them 
brilliant service as generals in defence of the city, 
others as ambassadors, while others have given 
trophies won from the enemy, and certain others 
money as well, perhaps—not, by heavens, a mere 
matter of a thousand or. five hundred drachmas, - 
sums for which it is possible to erect statucs. oe 

Well, what then? Is it not the established usage, 
at. any rate among men who are not utterly lacking 
in sense of justice, that whoever is dispossessed 
of any piece. of property should recover at: least — 
what he paid from those who have seized it? Would 
you, then, be willing to give back the favours in 
return for which you voted those honoured men 
their statues? It is to your advantage, at any rate, 
to make payment—since there are those who think — 
a man ought to look out for his own advantage from 
whatever source... Therefore, if a man has carried 
through a war successfully, a war so threatening that, 
had he not had the good fortune to win it for the 
people of his day, we who now live would not have - 


our city, or if he has won back our freedom for us, 


or is one of the Restorers? of our city—for we 
cannot state specifically what persons have enjoyed 


sion, “Saviour and Restorer of his Country,’’ owrfjpa Kal 


krlorye Tis Tatpldos, as its Greek equivalent. 
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this good fortune, or will enjoy it, since that comes 
as it will and only by caprice, so to speak—I am 
afraid the conclusion may be unpleasant to state, 
namely, that if we wish to do the right thing, we 


shall actually have to cede to him the city herself! | 


But if there should be any man who has indeed made 
such a splendid offering that even with the best. of 
intentions we are unable to repay him—and count- 
less are those who have sacrificed their lives on behalf 
of the city and at the price of life itself have bought 
their statue and the inscription—are they not, as I 
asked before, being treated shamefully ? . 

And what is more, we cannot say that it is not 
ourselves who have received these benefits. For, in 


the first place, all the obligations incurred by our 
ancestors are debts which are owed, no less than 


they were owed by the ancestors themselves, by all 
those to whom their blood has descended. For you 


will not say that you withdraw from the succession! 


In the second place, all the benefits, valuable and 
great as they are, which have accrued from the 


. services which certain men rendered to your an- 


cestors in their time, and from what they gladly 
suffered or did in their behalf, are now yours: the 
glory of your city, its greatness, its pre-eminence 
over all other cities save one If, therefore, simply 
because these benefactors did not receive their gifts 
from you directly, you think you are committing 
a lesser wrong than if you take away from a man 
a piece of property that came into his hands in some 


other way, you are blind to truths most patent: first, ~ 


that all those who deprive anybody of anything what- 
soever do just as great a wrong to the man from whom 
he onee happens to have received it; for instance, 
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1 ddgevay Dindorf: do€ere EB, detEarey M. 
& dy Jacobs: «al ef EB, kal M. 

® rovryapoty Emperius: dp’ of» EB, dpa M. 
* év added by Weil. : 
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those who demolish any public building which some 
individual benefactor built as an expression of 
his gratitude to you, would seem to wrong the builder 
more than the city. Therefore, when it is the city 
that has given something to one of its own citizens, 
the same argument applies to the man who would 
deprive him of this. For this reason, in addition to 
wronging the persons whose statues you have set up, 
you are also, in my opinion, wronging the city which 
gave them, that is, your own selves. But whereas he 
who sins against another man and thereby benefits 
himself is guilty of wrongdoing only, in the eyes of 
the majority, he who wrongs his own self while 
wronging another man shows an exceeding measure | 


of depravity and is looked upon as needlessly a 


fool also. 
Besides this, one might consider another point 


also. The man who simply takes away from any one 


that which is justly in his possession, no matter how _ 
he got it, errs in this very act, since he is doing a thing 
which is by its very nature unseemly; but the man 
who deprives any one of what he himself has given 
in the way of honour and gratitude, not only violates 
that universal principle which says that we should 
injure no one, but also does wrong to a good man, 
and that, too, the man whom he ought least of all to 
wrong. For in no case do you see honours being 
given to worthless men or to those from whom no 
benefit has been received. How very much worse . 
it is to rob good men of honours bestowed than to 
rob anybody else, and to injure your benefactors. 
than to injure any chance person, is something that 


Moreover, let us take the ‘ease of the Ephesians : 


OG. 
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1 ddédo. 76 Emperius: ddédot 71 Trav HB, ddddouro M. 
2 $¢ added by Selden. 


3 wadadv Casaubon: yaderdr. 
4 d&ov Morel: &&tos. 





1 In the plain outside the walls of Ephesus was the famous 
temple of Artemis, or Diana, which was regarded as.one of the 
wonders of the world. It contained an image of the goddess 
which was believed to have fallen down from Zeus. See Acts 
of the Apostles 19. 23-28 and 35, and § 54 supra. 
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Leaving aside scruples having to do with the goddess, 
one would say that they commit a misdeed if they 
take from the deposits to which I have referred, 
so far as the act itself is concerned; ? but that people 
who treat the statues in this way do an injustice, 
not merely, to be sure, for the reasons already 
given—that they would be wronging persons in no 
wise related to themselves, the majority of whom 
they did not even know—but also on account of | 
the ill repute which arises from their act. For to 
those who have not taken good care of a deposit 
entrusted to them nobody would thereafter entrust 
any of his own property; but those who insult their 
benefactors will by nobody be esteemed to deserve 
afavour. Consequently, the danger for you is that _ 
you will no longer receive benefactions at the — 


hands of anybody at all, while the danger to the 


Ephesians is merely that they will no longer have 
other persons’ property to take care of. 

I wish, moreover, to mention a deed of yours 
which took place not very long ago, and yet is com- 
mended by everyone no less than are the deeds 
of the men of old, in order that you may know by. 
making comparison whether on principle it is seemly 
for people like you to be guilty of such behaviour as 


this. After that continuous and protracted civil 


war among the Romans,’ during which it was your 
misfortune to suffer a reverse on account of your 


2 Even if the acts were not a sacrilege, a sin against the 
voddess, cf. §§ 54 ff. east 
3 He refers to the battles between the leaders of the aristo- 
eratic and the popular party at Rome which began with the 
fighting between Marius and Sulla and ended with the victory 
of Augustus over Mark Antony at Actium in 31 B.0. 
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* éwpare Morel : cipere EB, evpare M. 
3 tovrwy Cohoon: rovrov. 
® aupBdddrovor] aupPadrodar Reiske. 
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. + Rhodes espoused the cause of Julius Caesar, in punish. 
ment for which pears captured and plundered the city in 
42 8.0. See page 2, and page 106, note I. 
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sympathy with the democracy, when, finally, the 
terrible scenes came to an end, and all felt they 
were safe at last, just as in a severe illness there 
is often need of some heroic remedy, so then, too, 
the situation seemed to require a similar corrective 
measure. Consequently all the provinces were 


granted a remission of their debts.2-_ Now the others 


accepted it gladly, and:saw in the measure a welcome 
gift; but you Rhodians alone of all rejected it, 
although the capture of your city had recently 
occurred, as I have said, and the enemy had spared 
nothing in the city except your dwellings. But 
nevertheless, you thought it would be a shame to 
violate any principle of justice in any crisis whatso- 
ever and on account of the disasters that had befallen 
you to destroy your cr edit to boot ; and while deferring 


to the Romans in everything else, you did not think 


it right to yield to them in this one respect—of choos- 
ing a dishonourable course for the sake of gain.® 
Yor the things, methinks, which you saw that Rome 
did not lack because of its high character at 
once and of its good fortune, these you demonstrated 


that your city did not lack, because of its high 


character alone. Certainly you will not say, men 
of Rhodes, that gratitude is owing less to those who 
have done a service than to those who were ready 
to contribute the amount of your debt.* 

After that, though you thought it a scandal not 


to pay your debts “willingly, yet is it an equitable 
2 Perhaps he refers to the relief which Augustus afforded the 


various provinces on his visits to them. - 
3 In 30 z.c. Augustus allowed-the cities of Asia Minor, 
which was ruined financially, to declare bankruptcy, but, as 


we read here, Rhodes refused to avail herself of this concession. eee 


4 Cf, Demosthenes fn Lept. 12. 
; 3 
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1 ye Emperius : Te. * epl added by Capps. 
3 wo\amAaciws Capps: moAAdKis. 


1 Cf. Demosthenes In Lept. 12. 

2 There seems to be no reference to any particular event in 
this passage; at any rate no light is thrown by anything that 
is known from other sources upon just what rd Sofévra in line 4 
of the text means. But the words would seem to refer to 

‘gifts’ of some sort rather than, for instance, to advances or 
(ane of money. 

_8 Solon relieved Athenian debtors of a part of their debts, 
chiefly by a depreciation of the coinage. This disburdening 
measure was called the ceodyBeto, or ‘shaking off of burdens.’ 
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act, having discharged an obligation, then to rob the 
recipient of his requital?+ For surely you have not 
supposed that it ismore shameful to act dishonourably 
in common with all the world than to be alone in so 
doing! And yet when that great revolution occurred 
at the time J have mentioned and there was repudia- 
tion of every kind, the gifts which had been made 
remained undisturbed in the possession of those who 
had. received them previously, and no one was so 
bold as to try to exact a return from those who 
already had anything.2. You, however, are at this 


present time not leaving undisturbed even what 


you were so prompt to pay to your benefactors, but 


although at that time you would not consent to. 
_ follow in any respect the same course as all the others | 


took, and that too, in spite of the reverses you had. 


suffered, now when you are prosperous you do what. 


not a single one of the peoples in that crisis did ! 
And yet the action taken in regard to the debts 
you will find was taken at other times as well; Solon, 
for instance, is said to have taken it once at Athens.? 
For apart from the fact that this measure often 
becomes necessary in view of the insolvency of those 
who have contracted loans, there are times also when 
it is even justifiable on account of the high rate of 
interest, on occasions when lenders have got back in 
interest their principal many times over. But to 


deprive the recipients of the tokens of gratitude — 


which they have received in return for their bene- 
factions can find no plausible excuse, nor has any- 
one ever yet formally proposed the adoption of this 


procedure; no, this is almost the only thing in the: 


world for which there has never yet been found 
any occasion, . 
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Furthermore, the following two practices have 
alike been considered worthy of being most carefully 
guarded against in our laws and as deserving of exe- 
cration and the most extreme penalties, namely, a 
proposal that debts be cancelled, or that the land 
ought to be redistributed. Well, of these two meas- 
ures, the former has never been adopted in your 
city; the latter, however, of which we have not the 
slightest knowledge that it ever has been taken, 
please consider by comparing it with the practice 
now under examination. If the land were being 
parcelled out anew, the very worst consequence 
would be that the original holder should be put on an 
equality with the man who possessed no land at all; 

“but where a man’s statue has been given to another, 
_ the one who has been robbed is by no means on an 
equality with the man who received it. For the 
latter has gained the honour, if you can really call 
it such, whereas the other has nothing left. 

Come, then, if any one were to question the magis- 
trate who is set over you, who commands that the 


inscription be erased and another man’s name. . 
engraved in its place, asking: “What does this. 


mean? Ye gods, has this man been found guilty of 
having done the city some terrible wrong so many 
years after the deed?” In heaven’s name, do you 


not think that he would be deterred, surely if he. 


is a man of common decency? For my part I think 
that even the mason will blush for shame. And then 
if children or kinsmen of the great man should happen 


to appear, what floods of tears do you think they will - 


shed when some. one begins to obliterate the name? 
No, not they merely, but everybody will protest, 
coming before you, in your assembly, creating 
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an uproar. Let me ask you, then: Even if 
such. a demonstration does occur, will you refrain 
from trying to prevent the deed, and take no 
notice at all? I for my part cannot conceive 
of your taking such a course, but rather maintain 
that even now you do not know that this is going 
on, but that you will not permit it, now that you 
have learned of it; anyhow you know it all now at 
any rate, I imagine, so that it is your duty to put a 
stop to the practice once for all. 

“Oh! but assuredly your illustration is not 
apposite,” someone may object, “since many of 
them are persons who have no surviving relative and 
the practice is not followed in the case of any person 
who is well known.” 

Well, for my part, I will pass over the point 
that even if some are unaware, as is likely, that some 
of these honoured men are related to them, yet none 
the less on this account they suffer an injustice if 
their ancestors are dishonoured. But far more- 
grievous at all events, it seems to me, is the wrong 
done to those honoured-‘men who have not one single 
surviving relative. For in the case of the living it 
seems a greater indignity to wrong those who have 
not even one person left to help them. For on that 
principle you might as well say that it is not cruel 
to injure orphans either, children utterly alone in the 
world, who cannot protect themselves and have no 
one else to care for them. But you, on the contrary, — 
look upon such conduct with even greater displeasure, 
and through the state appoint guardians to protect: 
them from any possible wrong. _ , 

But, speaking in general terms, while none of the 
pleas that these people intend to urge has any — 
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1 wdAa ro Arnim: 70 wdAa. 





1 Cf. &§ 80, 124, 126, 163; Discourse 21. J ff. and Discourse 
15, This is a Stoic doctrine said to be due to Chrysippus. 
Cf. Lucian, Rhetorum Praeceptor 9; Themistius, Oration 22, 
p. 281 A; Plato, Laws 10, p. 886 CG; Lucretius, 2. 1157 ff. 
Seneca, Epistle 90. 44: “ Still I cannot deny that in the past 
there existed men of lofty spirit and, if I may say so, fresh from 
the gods.. Tor there is no doubt whatever that "she world, 
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equitable basis whatever, the most absurd plea of all 
is to say that after all they are not molesting any of 
the statues of well-known persons, nor those whose 
owners any one knows, but that they take liberties 
with sundry insignificant and very ancient. ones. 
It is as if a person should say that he did not wrong 
any prominent citizen, but only those of the common 
crowd, persons whom nobody knows! And yet, by 
heavens, I maintain that the two eases are not alike. 
For in the case of the living one person is. more 
prominent than another owing to his good birth or 
his good character, and it may also be on account 
of his wealth or for other good reasons; but in the 


case of the statues, on the contrary, one cannot point 
to.one group and say ‘ These are statues of better - 


men.’ For it is not due to their humble birth or any 
baseness that we do not know them, seeing that 
they have received the same honours as the most 


famous men, but our ignorance has come about 


through lapse of time. 
Moreover, insofar as the men of the past were, as 

all believe, always superior by nature to those of the 

succeeding generations,! and as in ancient times it was 


ararer thing for any men to receive this honour, just. 
in so far were those better men and the authors of 


greater blessings against whom it is acknowledged 
we aresinning. And that both these statements are 
true is clear, for we know that the exceedingly 
ancient men were demi-gods and that those who 
followed them were not much inferior to them; in 


before it -was worn out, produced better things.’’—Non tamen 


negaverim fuisse alti spiritus viros et, ut ita dicam, a dis — 


recentes. neque enim. dubium est quin meliora mundus 
nondum effetus ediderit. _- ws 
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1 roo added by Arnim. 2 adrdv Capps: adrods. 








1 For instance, in the Athens of Demosthenes in this class 


-were the statues of only Solon, Harmodius, Aristogeiton, 


Conon, Iphicrates, and Chabrias. See Wenkebach, Quaestiones 
Dioneae, p. 59. 
a See Friedlander, Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, pp. 226 and 
230. 
3 That is, their own forefathers. 
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the second place, we understand that their successors 
steadily deteriorated in the course of time, and. 
finally, we know that the men of to-day are no better 
than ourselves. Indeed formerly even those who 
gave their lives for the state were not in all cases 
set up in bronze,! but only the occasional man who 
performed extraordinary and wonderful exploits; 
but now we honour those that land at our ports,” so 
that we should transfer to new owners, if transfer 
we must, rather the later statues and those which 
have been set up nearest to the present time. For 
you are not unaware, I presume, that all persons of 
good sense love their old friends more and esteem 
them more highly than those who have become 
friends but recently, and that they honour their 
ancestral family friends altogether more than they 
do those whose acquaintance they themselves have 
-made. For any who transgress the rights of these 
latter wrong them alone, but those who annul 
any of the rights of the former must also despise 
the men who acquire their friendship.? And, to state 
a general principle, just as when any man now 
living whom you do not know very well personally 
or not at all is being subjected to a judicial examina- 
tion in your courts, you listen to those who do know 
him and cast your vote according to what the 
witnesses say, especially if they are not knaves; so 
do the same thing now also. Since we too are speak- 
ing concerning men whom they say that no one now 
alive knows anything about,’ learn from those who 
did know them.® Well then, those who lived in their 
time, who knew them perfectly, regarded them as 
benefactors of the city and considered them worthy 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes in Lept. 47 aan 119. 
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of the highest honours. These are witnesses whom 
you have no right to disbelieve, being indeed your 
own forefathers—nor yet to declare that they were 
knaves.! . 
Furthermore, you cannot advance any such argu- 
ment, either, as to say that those who were honoured 
long ago have held their honours for a long time. 
For it will not be possible for you to prove that those 
men have been honoured for a longer time by the 
city than the city has been the recipient of their 
benefactions. Hence, just as a man who incurred 
a debt long ago and long ago repaid it has done not 
a whit more than the man who pays back now what 
he has just received, so does a similar statement apply. 
if it was very long ago indeed that a man requited | 
another for a benefit received from him at that time. 
But the case would be different if you had given 
exemption from taxes, money, land, or some other 
such thing and were now taking it away—then 
perhaps those who would have received such an 
exemption afterwards would indeed suffer a greater 
wrong; for the man who has held such things for 
any length of time has received benefit and advantage 
‘therefrom already. But in the case of an honour 
conferred there is nothing like this. For whereas 
the former are better off for the future as well, since 
what they acquired then is the source of wealth 
which they enjoy now; the others, on the contrary, 
find that they have suffered an actual diminution of» 
their honours.. For in the one case the loss is less. 
because the men have enjoyed the usufruct for along — 
_ time, but in the other case the dishonour is greater, - 
since the victims are being deprived of a very ancient | 
honour. ee a tant 
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And that the present practice is not free from 
impiety either, especially in view of the way these 
men describe it, I shall now prove, even if some 
will think that I speak with intent to exaggerate— 
not, as I said before,! because offences committed with 
reference to the dead are all without exception acts 
of impiety, but also because it is generally believed 
that the mei. of very ancient times were semi-divine, 
even if they have no exceptional attribute, simply, I 
presume, on account of their remoteness in time. 
And those who are so highly revered and have been 
held worthy of the highest honours, some of whom 
actually enjoy the mystic rites given to heroes, men 
who have lain buried so many years that even the 
memory of them has disappeared—how can they | 
_ possibly be designated in the same way * as those who 

have died in our own time or only a little earlier, 

especially when these latter have not shown them- 

selves worthy of any honour? And assuredly, acts 

of impiety toward the heroes everyone would agree 

without demur should be put in the same class. as 

impiety toward the gods. Well then, is it not a 

wrongful act to blot out their memory ? To take away 

their honour? To chisel out their names? Yes, it 

is a shame and an outrage, by Zeus. But if anyone 

removes a crown that will last perhaps one or two — 

days, or if one puts a stain on the bronze, you will 

regard this man guilty of impiety; and yet will you 

think that the man who utterly blots out and changes 

and destroys another’s glory is doing nothing out of the 

way? Why, if anyone takes a spear out of a statue’s 

hand, or breaks the crest off his helmet, or the shield 
off his arm or a bridle off his horse, you will straight- 
way hand this man over to the executioner, and he 

Se oe 87 
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1 From the list of citizens; cf. Xeonophon, Hellenica, 2.51, 
2 The full form of the appellation would give the man’s 
name and the country of his organ e.g. ‘Solon of Athens.’ 
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will suffer the same punishment as temple-robbers— 
just as many undoubtedly have already been put to 
death for such reasons—and they give them no more | 
consideration because it is one of the nameless and 
very old statues they have mutilated. Then shallthe 
city in its official capacity prove altogether worse and 
more contemptible in the treatmerit of its heroes? 
Again, if a person comes in and says that some 
stranger or even citizen has stolen either a hand or a 
finger that he has taken from a statue, you will raise 
an outcry and bid him be put to the torture forth- 
with. Yet, even though the statue has been deprived 
of a hand or a spear, or a goblet if it happens to be 
holding one, the honour remains and the man who. 
~ received the honour retains the symbol of his merits; | 
itis the bronze alone that has suffered a loss. But. 
when the inscription is destroyed, obviously its 
testimony has also been destroyed that the person 
in question is “ 
worthy of approbation.” 
And so I now wish to tell you of a practice which 
I know is followed at Athens, and here too, I imagine, 
in accordance with a most excellent law. In Athens, 
for instance, whenever any citizen has to suffer death 
at the hands of the state for a crime, his name is 
erased first. Whyisthisdone? One reason is that 
he may no longer be considered a citizen when he - 
undergoes such a punishment but, so far as that is. 
possible, as having become an alien. Then, ‘too, 
I presume that it is looked upon as not the least 
part of the punishment itself, that even the appella- 
tion 2 should no longer be seen of the man who had_ 
gone so far in wickedness, but should be utterly 
blotted out, just as, I believe, traitors are denied 
VOL. TH. OR IPN RON, ag A a ee 
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1 6 added by Capps. 2 ét Cohoon: xal. 

- 3 Odfe Plugk: éddxe. 


1 This probably refers to a work of sculpture by Lysippus 
which represented the Sun-god standing in a four-horse chariot. 
The people of Rhodes, who highly honoured the Sun-god, were 
very proud of this sculpture. See also note on Heliusin § 93, 
and ef, Dio Cassius (47. 33): “ Cassius appropriated their 
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burial, so that in the future there may be no trace 
whatever of a wicked man. Come, therefore, if any- 
one says that in the case of benefactors the same 
course is followed in your city as is customary among 

many peoples in the case of evil-doers, will you not 
be exceedingly offended? Then do not be vexed 
at the man who seems to have given expression to 
this criticism on the present occasion, for you may 
find that he is to be thanked for its not being said 
again in the future or even always. 

” Again, if any one chisels out only one word from 

any official tablet, you will put him to death 
without stopping to investigate what the word was 
or to what it referred; and if anyone should go to the 
building where your public records are kept « and erase 
one jot “of any law, or one single syllable of a decree 
of the people, you will tre at this man just as you 
~ would any person who should remove a part of the 
Chariot.) Well then, does the man who erases the 
inscription on a statue commit a less serious offence 
than the man who chisels something off the official - 
tablet? Indeed the fact is that he erases the entire 
decree by virtue of which that man received his 
honour, or rather he annuls the record of it. But if 
anyone who for any offence whatever is condemned 
to some punishment erases his own name secretly 
or by intrigue, he will be thought to be destroying 
the constitution. Accordingly, you think it a more 
serious matter for a person to free himself from 
punishment than to deprive another man of his 
honour! ~ 
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Neither can I, furthermore, pass over another 
thing, inasmuch as I have based my argument 
on the assumption of an act of impiety. For 
you Rhodians are perfectly aware that, while the 
whole city is sacred, yet you will find that many of 
the statues which stand within your very sanctuaries 
have been subjected to this indignity. For it so 
happened that these are very ancient; and whenever 
one of your chief magistrates wants to flatter any 
person, he is always,eager, carrying out the idea that 
you are giving the honour, to have him set up in 
bronze in the finest possible place. What need is 
there of words? For I suppose that no one would 
deny that even of the statues so placed, even though 


the facts do not exactly accord with the statement. I 


- made a moment ago, the greater number have had 
_ the names on them changed, and some, I believe, 
that stand very close indeed to the statues of the 


gods.t What then? Is it not outrageous if we shall — 


be found to be wronging our benefactors in the very 
place where it is not the custom to wrong even those 
who have committed some evil deed, if they flee 


_ there for refuge? And are such places to be unable, | 


as seems to be the case, to afford to good men alone 


the sanctuary they afford to worthless men? Nay, 


if anyone merely shifts from its position a censer or a 
goblet belonging to the treasures dedicated inside a 


temple, he will be regarded as guilty of sacrilege just. 
as much as those who filch those sacred things; but. 
if it is a statue and an honour that he shifts, does he — 
do nothing out of the way? And yet any of us could - 
say that the statues too are just as much votive | 
offerings belonging to the gods, that is, the statues | 


which stand in gods’ sanctuaries; and one may see 
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copev; 6 8é€ Tor “AmdAlwy odk ela Sijrrovdev 
“~ ~ 4 
ex rod mepBdAov rods veorr vs dvaipetaat Tov 
a ¢ n 
Kupatov, txéras eavtod Agywv. 
Av dv rotvuv meipdcovrat twes Tro mpayya 
~ “ f 
dnodaivew metkéorepov, TH mavtt yelpov aodei- 
e a , 
Eovow' ‘Sov drav Aéywou rots afddpa apyatois 
“~ , > ‘ 
Karayphola. Kat twas «lvat Kal dveruypaddous. 
el yap doin tis adrots otrws Tobiro éyew, odK 


5 w 4 / e of > \ “ ¢ \ 
QV €lTTOLULL TO TTpPOXELPOY WS apa Eyw vuV vTTEpP 


f = i 
Tov emuyeypapievwv motoopa. tov Adyov, GAA 
i ; ‘ a “ 
ovo cKelvar pnt Selv dmrecbar. okoreire ydp, 
LAN e ? \ af > > ok lo / 
avopes “Pddio., THY alriav, d0 qv elxds TeOHvai 
7 ‘) \ > / 29Q’ 2 o~ 
Twas oTws. ov yap éxAabéobat ye oddé dxvijcas 
Tov toravra «ids ot0€ deloacbut ris eis rotro 
Samdvys: od yap Fv ovdeuia. Aowrov odv taV 
, / nN lon / e é v 
dvo Odrepov, 7 TH odddpa elvat twas peydaAous 
A > 3 A " 4 > E24 al ? / 
kab Kart adj Pera Tpwas ove Povro Sety éemuypd- 
Y 2 ¢ ¢ 
pew, Ws ay daract yrwpiwous dvras, Fryovpevos 
1 Arnim suspected a lacuna after émvypdysy. 


* Te., the private ones as contrasted with those set up by 
the state. 

2 On the coast of Asia Minor north-west of Smyrna. The 
man of Cymé was Aristodicus, the nestlings were sparrows ; 
cf. Herodotus 1, 159. os 
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many of them inscribed to that effect; for instance, 


“ So-and-so set up a statue of himself (or of his father, — 


or of his son) as dedicate to a god’ (whatever god it 
might be). Hence, if one removes the name of the 
person so honoured from any of the other dedications? 
and inscribes the name of a different person, are we to 
say that the person now in question is alone not 
guilty of impiety? Apollo would not allow, as you 


know, the man of Cymé? to remove the nestlings. 


from his precinct, saying that they were his suppliants. 

Moreover, the arguments by which some persons 
will attempt to make the practice appear more con- 
sistent with honour will prove it to be in every way 
less creditable: for instance, when they say that it 
it is the very old statues that they misuse and that 
some of them also bear no inscriptions. Well, if one 


were inclined to concede to them that this is the © 


case, I should not make the obvious retort, that, 


after all, I am at present speaking about those which | 


_do bear inscriptions; on the contrary, I maintain 
that they have no right to touch those others either, 


As for my reasons, just consider, men of Rhodes, | 


what the motive was which in all probability led in 
certain cases to the statues being set up uninscribed. 
For it is not reasonable to suppose that the man who 
set them up merely overlooked this matter, or hesi- 
tated to inscribe the names, or wanted to save the 
expense of an inscription; for there was no expense. 
There remains, consequently, one of two possible 
reasons: in the case of some, since they were very 
great men indeed and in very truth heroes, it was 
considered unnecessary to add an inscription, in the 
thought that the statues would be recognized by 
everybody and because it was believed that, on 
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dud, THY SmepBohiy Tis TOTE ovons ddéns eis 
dravra Kal tov abGes xpovov ma,paLevely 70 ovojia: 
4T@ + rw Teeny 7 H Kat i Oscv 6 ovras Uorepov dyvor~ 
van dua Tov xpovor. TOUS yep feods emuypa perv 
ovK earl eOos: ws eye ouK daredmiges Kal TOV 
GAAwy Twas elvau rowovrous. ev yooy OnBas 
’ AAkatos dvdiceurad vis, Ov “HpakdAda paoiy 
elvat, mporepov ovTw Kadovpevor Kat mop” 
“ADnvators “EAevowviou pdorov mavdos €lKwv ovK 
éyovan, emypadyy: kdxcelvov elvas Agyovow ‘H pa- 
KAéa. Kab Trap. érepois otda. moMous, TOUS ev 
Hubewy, rods 5€ Hpdwy, avdpidvras, olov °AxtA- 


ews, Lapmndovos, Oncéws, dud, Tobro dpynev 
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ouK emuypagevTas Kat Méuvovos éy Aly Unr@ 
Kodooaoy etvaut TowoGrov : Adyovow. a er 
eviewv pev 1 d6€a Tapewewe Kal dueptAake rv 
dnuny 6 xpovos* od pry emt mavro ovgvexOn 
du av Simor ody airiav. odKoby Kal Tap’ bpiv 
ove ddvvaroy elvat Twas ToLovToUS. olov obv 
éorwy ‘Hparddous 7 TAnzrodguou dep etzretv y 
tav ‘“Haiov mraidev Twos dv puavra, Ovddvan TD 
bein, Xpnor® pev dvdpt Kat Tyas a€tiq mévres 
yap éoTwoar, ots mods Oepamever, rovovrot, 


1 7 added by Cohoon. 
2 rototrov added by Capps. 





1 That is, at the time when the statues were set up. 
_® Perhaps the Heracles—Alcaeus of Diodorus Siculus, 1, 14. 
* See Vol. IT, page 371, note 1. 
¢ Pausanias (1. 42. 3) refers to it. He says that at Thebes 
in Egypt there was a seated statue which most people called a 
Memnon, but the Thebans themselves maintained that it 
represented EPemenopyes, a Theban. Others said it repre- 
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account of the surpassing glory then? attaching to 


these men, their names would remain for all future 


time ; or else because the persons honoured, being the | 


sons of certain demi-gods or even of gods, had later 
through lapse of time been forgotten. Forit isnotthe 


custom to put inscriptions on the statues of the gods, | 


so that I rather expect that some of the others, too, 
are in this. class. In Thebes, for example, a certain 
Alcaeus # has a statue which they say is a Heracles 
and was formerly so called; and among the Athenians 


there is an image of a boy who was an initiate in the. 
mysteries at Eleusis and it bears no inscription; he, ; 


_ too, they say, is a Heracles. And in various other 

places I know of many statues, some of which repre- 
sent demi-gods and others heroes, as, for example, 
Achilles, Sarpedon,? Theseus, which for this reason 


had not been inscribed from the first; and they say | 


there is in Egypt a colossal statue of Memnon 


similarly uninscribed:4 But in the case of some of _ 


them their glory has remained and time has guarded 
their fame; but for some reason this did not happen 
in the case of all of them. Therefore, among you 
also it is not impossible that there are some like these. 
So you might, for instance, be giving a statue of 


Heracles, or, let us say, of Tlepolemus,° or of one of the . 


children of Helius,§ to So-and-so, no doubt an excellent 
man and deserving of honour. For even supposing 
all are such whose favour the city seeks to win—and 


sented Sesostris. After Cambyses cut the statue in two, the 


lower part, which remained on its base, emitted a musical sound 


at sunrise. e 
-§ Son of Heracles and King of Argos. Slain by Sarpedon, 
8 The Sun-god, the son of Hyperion and Thea, worshipped 
in many parts of Greece and especially in Rhodes; see 
§ 86, note 1. One of his sons was Phaethon. co aek: 
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a 14 ; , > , 4 
Kat deb ye evycoUas Tavras elvar ypnoTovs, pdALora, 
i ? c a 
dé 1 rods Ayovupevous: GAN’ odK Exetvous Strotoe* 
4 9? a > a cA Ad 7A 
md0ev; ovd dv adrot drjoauey dAtyov adbrav 
eAdrrous Omdpyew, GAG Kay poBn beter elarety 
Tt To.obrov. dp’ opiy éx t&v eipnuevww Soret 
paddov dard rodrwy apyopévous, déyw Se réyv 
/ ~ +N 
ovK eyovrwv Tas éemiypadds, TO Tpaypa emt mdvras 
petabépew, 7 obddpa etvat Tv TowovTwr petoréov; 
Kairo. ro ths dyvolas Kai TO THs dpyatornros 
Gpo.ov eorw womep av et tis Aéyou NE TOUS TULL- 
”~ / 
Bwpvyotvras rods ofddpa tradatods taghous pndev 
« ‘ “ 
dpaprdvew, OTe pndels adrots mpoorjKer pndé 
\ > 
topev olruvés elow. 6 pev ody tados odK Eort 
a on 3 / on 
onpelov dperis, add’ edzopias, oddé yopey eimety 
el a Ss > 
Tovs ev Tots VHLACL Keyevous ws Hoay ayalol, 
, f 
mdyy ci ph ye Snuocia tis paivorro refapypevos, 
/ 4 
Girep, ota, tpdmov twd Tovrots cupBéeByKer. 
\ 3 ‘ 3 >a / i \ ‘ \ 9 
dé etxwv de avdpayabiay Sidoras Kat Sua ro 2 
dd€at Twa mpdTepov yevvaiov' dre yap oddels 
> 4 , ¢ AY f 994 f 
eoTdn rovtwy dAovs KAgrrw@v ob6€ potyedwr, 
% 15 Ad ? . ioe >. y “ a > > 
ob« ddnrov éorw: odd€ ye emt Tois Tuyotow, aAd 
ws oldv re émt Trois weytorots. 
yd 7 ‘ , A 7 3 , 
Ort roivur Kat Vetas Tivds Suvdpews Kat mpovotas, 
e A i ¢€ “~ 
ws dy «iol Tis, ob Tolodro. peréyovow, én 


1 §2 added by Reiske. 
2 8a 7d Casaubon: det M, 337 UB. 





1 For example, i in Athens graves which lay in a circumscribed 


portion of the Outer Ceramicus could be assumed to hold the 
bones of soldiers who had died in war or of statesmen who had 
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we may well pray that they may all] be good men, and 
especially your rulers—yet they are not the equals 
of those great men of the past. How could they be? 
Not even the men themselves would maintain that 
they are only a little inferior to them; nay, they 
would actually be afraid to make any such claim. 
Does it seem to you from the arguments which have 
been advanced that you should choose to begin with 
those statues—I mean with those which have no 
inscription—and extend the practice to all, or that 
you should very decidedly spare all of that kind? 
And yet, after all, this plea-of ignorance and of 
antiquity is about the same as if a person should say 


- that those who rifle the very old tombs do no wrong, 
on the ground that no one of the dead is related 
to them and we do not even know who they are. 


No, the tomb is rather an indication, not of its 
occupant’s excellence, but of his affluence; nor can 


- we say of those who rest in sepulchres that they were 
good men, except where there is evidence in a par-— 


ticular case that the person had received burial by 
the state,! just as I suppose happened to those men 
inasense. But the statue is given for distinguished 
achievement and because a man. was in his day 


regarded as noble. For that no one of these men — 


was given a statue who had been convicted of theft 
or adultery is perfectly clear; nor was the award 
made for ordinary performances, but for the very 
greatest possible deeds. 


Again, because men such as these also share in 


a sort of divine power and purpose, one might say, I 


wish to tell of an incident that happened in the case — 
been honoured by the state; ‘of. Thucydides 2. $4. 5 and: 


Judeich, Topographie von Athen,* pages 400 if. 
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av8pidvros rt BovAopan yeyovds <imeiv. Oeaydvns 
fv Odovos abAnris: otros dddKe pwmn Seveyrety 
rovs Kal? atrév, Kat 8% adv érépois moAAois Kal 
tov “Odvprriace tpis eiAjde orédavov. as 8 
éravoato Kal hKev es THy warpida, Aowrov Tob 
OwpaTos Tapakudcavros tv avnp ovdevds yeipwr 
Teplt TA Kowa, GAAG Ws oldv Te dpioros. eévredev, 
Omep eikds, eis eyPpav rut mpoqAle rv moATevo- 
pevov. 6 b¢ Cdvre pev efOdver pdvov, redcvri- 
cavros 5é€ mpayya mavrwr dvontérarov Kal 
doeBéorarov émoles Tov yap dvdpidvTa adrod 
Tov éorara ev péon TH mOAce vUKTMWp euaoTiyou. 
rouyapoby etre amd rdyyns cite Satpoviov Tuvds 
veweconcavros adt@ Kiwwyleis wore ex THs Badoews 
HKorovOncey dua TH pdoruye Kal KTElveL TOV 
dvdpa. vdpov dé dvros Katamovrilew xpivavras,! 
dav Tt Trav aibdywv eumecov amoKreivy twd, of 
Tob «relvedros mpooyjKovres aipoto. Sixn Tov 
dvipidvra, Kat Karemdévrwoav. Aotuod Sé ovp- 
Bdvros, ws pact, yaderwrdrov, Kat rBv Oaciwy 
ovdert tpdmm AnEar Suvapévwv THs vdcov, Kal 
TedevTatov ypwpevwy, Tods duyddas atrols dvetie 


1 xpivavtas Selden: xptvovras M, xpivovros UB. 





1 Pausanias (6. 11) says that. Theagenes showed quite 
unusual strength even as a boy, for when he was only nine 
years old, on his way home from school one day he took the _ 
bronze statue of one of the gods which was standing in the 
market-place and carried it home on his shoulder. As an 
athlete he was said to have won 1,400 crowns in all. 
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of a statue. Theagenes was a Thasian athlete.) 


He was thought to surpass in physical strength the 
men of his own day, and in addition to many other 
triumphs had won the victor’s crown three times at 
Olympia. And when he gave up competing and 
returned to his native city, thenceforth, though his 
body was past its prime, he was a man inferior to 
none in the affairs of his country, but was, so far as 
a man may be, a most excellent citizen. For that 
reason, probably, he incurred the enmity of one of 
the politicians. And although while he lived, the 
other man merely envied him, yet after the death 


of Theagenes the other committed a most senseless | 

and impious act; for under cover of night he would - 

. seourge the man’s statue, which had been erected in - 
the centre of the city. Consequently, whether by 


accident ? or because some divinity was incensed at 


him, the statue at one time moved from its base 
and, following the lash back, slew the man. And 


since there was a law which required, in case any 
inanimate object should fall upon a person and cause 
his death, that they should first give it a trial and 
then sink it in the sea,® the relatives of the dead man 
got judgment against the statue and sank it in the 
sea. And then, when a most grievous pestilence 
broke out, so they say, and the people of Thasos, 
being unable in any way to get rid of the plague, 
finally consulted the oracle, the god announced to 


2 Apparently the lash became entwined about the statue so 
that when the man jerked to free it, he pulled the statue over. — 
8 Like Draco’s law in Athens, according to Pausanias, lc. Cf.. - 


Eusebius (Praeparatio Hvangelica 5, 34) who quotes the exact 
words from Oenomaus, who probably got them from Calli- 


~ machus’ Ilept dydvwv (On Contests); Favorinus in Dio 37. 


20 f.; Lucian, Assembly of the Gods 12. 
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/ e ? ¢ be , ioe Oy e 7 
catdyew 6 feds. ws b€ wrdov oddév Hv arravray 
KatedAyAvbdrwv,! xypwpuevois adlis Aéyerar THY 
Tvfiar odrws avecrety’ 


@eayévous 8° eAdfeole evi rapdOorer mecdvros: 
Kell Buty 6 mpiv puvpideOrAos avip. 


@ kat SfArov drt kal ro wpa@rov ody! Tiy puyddov 
évex’, dAAd TOUTOV *, exp7jo8y Kal TO oupBav od 
ou any Two airtay éyévero. 

Kat pndels € éxetvo on moAdBn: 

Ti otv; yuets rods dvdpiavras adavilouer 7 
punrodp.ev ; 

“AN deryudge ETE éxelvous div elow, Kal dadatpetabe 
Tous éyovras,. Gmep Kad réte gdofe 74) Beep, émel 
708 xadiod ovK elds qv dpovrica, adrdy. ua) 
Tolvuy TOD Oaciov joey jyyetode BBprabevros obras 
dyavarrijra TO OOULOvLOD, ré&v be Tap opty 
TeTYUNevenv pendeva. Deoduds elvan pde Toa. 

Od tolvuy ovode toro dorw eltrety omens ouK 
dy Keaud mpos éxOpay on evieoy TobTo yevouro, 
eav dpa TON Tis TeV orparnyodvrcay puody rua 
TOY mpo adrod. 70 yoov Tob Ocayevovs 4 aKnKdaTe 
ws ouveBr dud TOV pl ovov rat TIP CnAoruriay 
TH ek THs molrelas. Kal yap et viv emt pdvois 


4 caredy Aud drenv Cobet : Aqduddrew. 


2 évex’, addd. rovrov Cohoon : évera vodro. 








1 See Petcaniac 6. 11. 8, where only the following verse is 
credited to the oracle, 


= “Ye have cast out forgotten. Theagenes, your great one,” 
@eayévyy 8° dvnorov adticare + Tov peyay bude, 


Pausanias goes on to say that certain fishermen caught the 
statue in their net while a 
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them that they should “ restore the exiles.” When 
all who were in exile had returned and no im- 
provement came, and the Thasians consulted the 
god again, the story is that the Pythian priestess 
gave them the following reply: 


“ Him that did fall in the ocean’s deep sands you. 
now have forgotten, 
Even Theagenes staunch, victorin myriad games.’ 


These lines make it evident both that the oracle was 
not delivered in the first place for the exiles’ sake 
but for Theagenes’, and also that what afterwards 
happened? had been due to no other cause. 
And let no one interrupt and say : 
“What of it? Do we make away with our statues - 


or throw them aside? ” 


No, but you are dishonouring the men whose 
statues they are and you are robbing their rightful — 


owners, just as the god felt on the occasion to which — 


we refer, since it is not reasonable to suppose that it _ 
was the image of bronze about which he was troubled. 
Do not, therefore, think that, although the god was 
so indignant at the insult shown to the Thasian, no 
one of those who have been honoured in your city 
is dear to Heaven or that none is a hero. 

Neither can we be so sure, moreover, that such 
treatment might not be brought about by some 
persons through hatred, I mean if it so happens that 
one of your chief magistrates has a grudge against any 
of his predecessors. You have heard how ‘the Thea- 
genes incident, at any rate, grew out of political envy 
and jealousy. For even if they urge that now they 


? The outbreak of the plague. 
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rots madaots abrdé pact movetv, ypdvou ye mpotdy- 
Tos, Momep emt mdvrwy del cupPatve trav davaAwv 
ebay, dudyren Kat Totr’ emi mAéov mpoedbetv. 
ovde yap ov” airidoacba. otév Te, em adbr@ ye 
dAov Tob mpaypatos ovTos. 

Ni AV, GMa kwhicovaw ot TpoonicovTes. 

"Edy ody darévres i) dyvorjoavres TUYWOW, 
éray yrdor, rh TOUOOHLEY 3 apd ye Sevjoet TobTov 
exxaparrew mad, 6 ov ay pbavy TS emuyparpas ; 

Hav rower dvros aromov ToD yeyvouevov, paMov 
dé dacBobs, Arrov ay Sewov Hv, €t put) ded ToradTyv 
mpodaow ovvéeBawe, 8° olav rwés pacw, ws 
darodoyoupevor qmept Tijs moAews. TO yap be 
dpytpuov mparrew oTioby Tay Aus aioxp&v 


daravres alloxeov Hyobyrat Tob Kol? érépay rid, 
airiay. éray ov mpoPahrdpevor TI Samdvay Kab. 


TO Oelv dvadionew et moujoeade * érépous dvSpudv- 

Tas, agidou TApamepmrEew TO mpayy.c., dHAov re 

petlov TO Ovetdos Karacievdlovo, et xpnpdro 

ever ddfere? ddixely, Kat ratra mdovrobyres, 
ws ovddres drou Tov ‘EMyver. 

Kairoe ca Syjmore € emt pev Trav TMpoyoveny DOV 
| ober é éylyvero ToLobrov, vx exovrwy abray mAetova, 
7 viv exere dpels ; ort yap otf’ 4 vijcos Xelpeov 
yéyove Kail Thy Kapiav Kaprotofe Kat pépos re 
tis Aukias Kat médeus dtroddpous Kékryobe, Kal 


1 ef roujocobe Wilamowita: % moujoacGas. 
? Séfere Arnim: ddfovor. | 





1 Of, §§ 140-149. 
* That is, of the orparnyds; of. § 183. 
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THE THIRTY-FIRST DISCOURSE 
follow this practice only in the case of the old statues, 
yet as time goes on, just as ever happens in the case 


of all bad habits, this one too will of necessity grow 
worse and worse.’ The reason is that it is utterly 


impossible to call the culprit to account because the 


whole business from first to last lies in his? hands. 

“Yes, by heavens,” you say, ‘‘ but the kinsmen 
will certainly put a stop to it.” 

Well then, if the kinsmen happen to be absent or 
to have had no knowledge of the matter, what do we 
propose to do when they do learn of it? Will it be 
necessary to chisel out again the man’s name which _ 
someone has been in a hurry to insert? 

Again, since this practice is quite improper, or 
impious rather, it would be less of an outrage if it 


were not done under the pretext which some offer __ 
by way of excusing the city. For everybody con- — 


siders it a greater disgrace to do for money any- _ 


- thing whatsoever that is in other respects disgraceful, 


than to do it for any other reason. So when they put 
forward as a plea the cost and the necessity of going 
to heavy expense if you shall ever undertake to make 
another lot of statues, and thus seek to condone 
the practice, it is clear that they make the reproach 
all the worse, since men are going to think that you 
are doing a wrong thing for the sake of money, and 
that too although you are rich, richer than the people 
of any other Hellenic state. 

And yet why, pray, did: not something like this 
happen in the time of your ancestors, seeing. that 
they had no more wealth than you now possess? _ 
For you must not suppose that anyone is unaware 
that your island has not deteriorated, that you draw 
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ypyjuara det modAAd dad woAAaY dvarifera? rh 
Siw Kat r&v mpdrepov oddels adypynrar, unléva 
vopilere ayvoety. 

Kat pov o88€ Saravay pijcere rv" rére waAdov 
Tore pev yap eis av? doa Kat viv avy\oxero, 
mravnyupers, qwoprds, tepoupyias, eis ra Trelyn, 
rots Suxdlovot, tH BovdAj. viv Sé odK ore ra 
péyiora Trav mpdtepov. Tas yap eis Tov mdAEnov 
Samdvas oyeddv ri ovveyds atrav moAcuovyvrey 
kal omdpov, € more, dvamavopevwy, ovK et 
oupdrdrew, oluca, tots ev elpyvy yeyvopevass 
dvaddpacw. o8 yap spor éxardy vey 1 Kat 
mAedvev oTOAOV amrooTetAa Kal maALy €BdopL}KOVTO. 
kal rpidkovra érépwv, Kal Totroy éo8 Gre jun) 
katadvew tTpidv } tertdpwr érdv obdé ovvexds 
tpinpets qAciv, od péypr Kdmpov cat Kercxias, 
GAN’ dré prev eis Alyurrov, oré 8é eis Tov Ldgewor, 
76 0€ TeAeuTaiov ev abd 7B Qreava: oddé Edvous 
orpariitas tpéhew Ta dpovpia Kal THY yopay 
duddrrovras, Kal 6 viv éd Hudy idely gorr, pud 
Kal’ Exacrov évavurov } Sucly adpdKxrots aravray 
eis Képwlov. Kat Adyw ratra ode dvedilev 
ovdé Tay mpoydvwy buds yelpovas trodv: ob 
yap dre pr dvvacbe rabTa mpdrrew éxeivors, 


1 dvarierat Dindorf: dvarifevras. 
2 trav added by Wilamowitz. 





1 According to Kromayer (Philologus N.F., X, p. 479 f.) 
the first two numbers are too high. In the year 42 n.c. the 
Rhodians could find only 33 ships with which to meet Cassius’ 
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tribute-paying cities, that large sums of money are 
continually being entrusted to your commonwealth 


by many men, and that none of the earlier de-— 


positors has withdrawn anything. 

Furthermore, you will not claim that you: have 
heavier expenses than had the men of those earlier 
times, since in that period there were expenditures 
for every purpose for which they are made now—for 
their national assemblies, sacred processions, religious 
rites, fortifications, jury service, and for the council. 
But in these days the heaviest outlays of those borne 
in earlier times do not exist. For instance, their 
expenditures for war, seeing that they were almost 
continually at war and rarely, if ever, had a respite, 
_ are, in my opinion, not to be brought into comparison 
_ with those which are made in times of peace. In- 


deed, it was not the same thing at all to send out. _ 
an expedition of one hundred ships or even more, 


and again, one of seventy and then a third of thirt 

others,! and then sometimes not to disband. this 
expedition for three or four years; or for war- 
ships to sail continuously, not merely across to 
Cyprus and Cilicia, but sometimes to Egypt and. at 
other times to the Black Sea and finally on the Ocean 
itself, or to keep mercenary soldiers to garrison the 
forts and the country—it is not possible to compare 
all that with what may now be seen in our time, 
when you appear with merely one or two undecked 
ships every year at Corinth. I say all this, not by 
way of reproaching you, nor to show that you, are 
inferior to your ancestors; for it is not because 


you are unable to match their deeds, but because the | 
80, He says that they never sent more than 20 ships to help — 


the Romans. See also § 113. 
tae pte 
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* Kdselvor Paugk : : €xedvat. 
2 6 Reiske: a. 











1 The Roman provincial governors. 
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occasion for such things is past, that you livein uninter- 
rupted peace. For it is clear that they too would have 
preferred to keep out of danger, and that their object — 
in exerting themselves was in order to win security — 
in the end. The point I am making, however, is 
that their scale of expenditures was not on as low a° 
level as yours. To pass over the other items, such 
as your shipyards, the arms and armour, the war 
engines, the mere upkeep of the walls, to which 1 
just made reference, as they are now kept up in your 
time, is assuredly not comparable. For if one does . 
suppose that there is no difference in the care given | 
to them, yet, you see, they are kept in shape. 
in a leisurely fashion, a little at a time, and whenever» 
a magistrate so desires ; but in former times they had — 


_ tobekept standing. And while now they are built to 


be tested by yourselves, then they were to be tested 
by the enemy. So much for that. Well then, © 
neither can it be said that the persons you honour are 
more numerous; for the mere number of the statues 
standing which date from that time reveals the truth. 
And apart from that, who would say that those who 
are zealous to serve the state are now more numerous 
than then? 

Oh yes! you may say, “but we simply must 
honour the commanders! who rule over us, one 
and all.” nes 

What of it? Do not also the Athenians, Spartans, 
Byzantines, and Mytilenaeans pay court to these 


same? But nevertheless, whenever they decide. to — 


set up in bronze one of these, they do so, and they 

manage to find the cost. Indeed I once heard 

a certain Rhodian remark—‘‘ The position of those ~ 

people is not comparable to ours. For all that they, . 
- 109° 
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1 Tadrns and rinis added. by Capps, cf. schol. in U ouvega- 
Kovoréov Tyshs, and superscript in T rypqs SyAovdr..  eixdvos 
Wilamowitz. 

2 ro Reiske: ro#. 
3 adrods Selden: adrod. 

1 That is, to the really important Romans whom the 
Rhodians wish to honour. 
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the Athenians excepted, possess is liberty and the 
Athenians have no great possessions either; but 
our city is the envy of all because it is the most. 
prosperous, and consequently it needs a greater 
number of loyal friends. Furthermore, none of the 
Romans particularly cares to have a statue among 
abe peoples, but they do not despise that honour 
ere.” 

All this is true, and that is all the more reason why 
you should give up that practice. For we may reason- 
ably assume that those who put any value upon having 
this honour in your city do not overlook the manner 
in which they get it, but at the same time take into 
consideration also the spirit.in which you give it; and 
on the other hand, it would not be reasonable to — 
assume that those who acknowledge that the wealth _ 


of their city arouses envy should take into account | 


the matter of the expense. For assuredly you do. 
not because of that consideration honour a greater 
number than do the other states in proportion to 
the relatively greater wealth which you possess. 
And besides, even at this moment you are having 
statues made of the emperors and of other men 
also who are of high rank. For even you must have 
noticed that to be set up in your present way means _ 
nothing!1 Whom, then, do you think of honouring 
in the future that you continue a practice so shame- — 
ful and so unworthy of your own selves? I ask this 
because, if you were treating everybody alike with 
the exception of the emperors, you would not be 
shown up as you are being at present. But as it is, 
there are persons for whom you do set up statues of. 
themselves ; consequently from these cases you make 
it evident to all the others that you are not really | 


TIL 
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* pndey & &v Post: unddva. 
: cir’ ob added by ost, & by Selden. | 
8 # Casaubon: ef UB, om. M. 4 ay added by Pfélugk. 
5 xepdatvere Casaubon : xepdaveire UBT, xepdavetrat M. 
8 ov added by Capps, as in § 142, Cohoon would add se 


after cdg. ? mapéxoer Pilugk : mapéxery. 
8 rap’ dpiv hg ijras Emperius: «AnOijvox wap’ érépois. 
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honouring them. And if these persons are com- 


moners and could have rendered no service at. 
all, what motive have you for this unseemly con-. 


duct? What is your object in courting the favour 
of those persons, and that too when it is possible for 
you to show your solicitude for them in other ways ? 
‘For the fact is that for the commoners several 
gifts of friendship and lavish entertainment were 


sufficient ; and if a person is of higher rank a simple» 


decree in addition was enough, whether indeed he 
was invited to dine in the city hall or to take a seat of 
honour. For as things are, you give the impression 
that you are doing what. ship-captains do whose 


vessels are heavily laden and consequently in danger 


of foundering—jettisoning your statues ! 


But come, consider: if anyone told you that it was 
better after all to sell the most of them in order to | 


be well supplied with funds, you could not possibly 
help considering the speaker a base slavish sort of man. 
“Yet this is just what you are doing now; for what 
a statue would cost to make is just so much gain 
for you; except that you are selling them to your- 
selves and not for export, just as you deport to 
foreign parts, I presume, your vilest slaves. But 
in general, you well know that there is nothing 
great or valuable in such gifts anyhow, except as it 
is in the givers—if they give it for what it is. But 
if a man makes a present from his own property 
of whatever any person wants, giving it care- 


lessly and to any person that comes along, soon the 
gift will be looked upon as utterly valueless. For 


this reason it is a matter of greater pride to the 
recipient to be invited to a seat of honour just once 
in your city than to get a statue elsewhere. Anda 
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1 dy added by Arnim. 
2 undéy Budé: pydev UM, pndeva B. 
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1 This emperor was Nero. See Dio Cassius 63.14; Sueto. | 
nius, Life of Nero 24. 
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resolution of commendation voted by you from your 
seats in the assembly is a splendid distinction; but 
other peoples, even if they burst their lungs with 
cheering, seem not to show honour enough. 

You doubtless know that the Olympian crown is 
of olive leaves, and yet this honour many people 
have preferred to. life itself, not because there is 
anything wonderful about the olive that grows 


there, but because it is not given carelessly or for 


slightachievement. This explains why very recently, 
in our own time, one of the emperors, as you know, 


was so taken with this practice and was so eager to 
win the victory there that he actually competed at 


the Elean festival and considered this the height. of 


happiness! But if it had been their custom to crown. 


allthe potentates that came to. the spectacle, what 
emulation would the crown any longer have aroused — 
and what sort of glory would it have won? On the 
contrary, they say that the Eleans do not even open | 
the letters written by those who would recommend 
a particular athlete,” until he has competed. And 
this has never brought upon them any risk of harm, 
but, on the contrary, honour and applause, because 
they are considered worthy to supervise the games. 
Lor you must not suppose that the Romans are so 
stupid and ignorant as to choose that none of their - 
subjects should be independent or honourable but 
would rather rule over slaves, 

Then again, whereas the Eleans, who are not 
superior in other respects to any of the other Pelo- 
ponnesians, put so high a value upon their own 
position, are you Rhodians so afraid of all your . 

2 Casaubon thinks that some of the emperors would at times 
‘recommend an athlete, while Reiske thinks that other Romans 
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* droBarety Selden: daoBddAev. 





1 At the time when Dio was speaking, whenever that was, 
Rhodes seems to have been a civitas libera et foederata, but in 
danger of losing that position. 

21. @. xii, No. 58, says that Hermagoras, son of 
Phaenippus, as a prytanist gave expression to the edvoi 
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casual visitors that you think if you fail to set 

up some one person in bronze, you will lose your 
freedom?+ But if your freedom is in so pre- 
carious a state that it can be stripped from you on 
any petty pretext, it would in every way be better 
for you to be slaves forthwith. So too when men’s 

bodies are so dangerously ill that there is no longer 
hope for their recovery, death is better than life. 
Why, if your long-standing loyalty and good will * 
toward that people, and your having shared with 
them every fortune, are unable to give your state 


security, nor yet the subjugation of Mithridates or 


of Antiochus, nor the command of the sea which 
you have delivered over to them at the cost of so 


_- many dangers and hardships, nor the vows of friend- 
ship taken so many years ago, nor the tablets? which 
up to the present time have stood at the very side 


of your statue of Zeus, nor your mighty * fleet, which 
has shared in their battles as far as the Ocean’s 
edge, nor finally, the capture of your city > endured 
for their sake, yet if you omit to flatter ignobly 


_ this man and that man, all these things have come. 


to naught—if this is your condition, so that you are 
always expecting some outburst of wrath or hatred, 


then your position is extremely wretched and rests. 


upon no firm foundation. And I, for my part, would _ 
say, even at the risk of angering you, that slaves in | 
the interior of Phrygia, and those in Egypt and 
Libya, fare better than yourselves. For it is less 


(good will) and afons (loyalty) of the state of Rhodes to Titus. 


and his house, and to the senate and Roman people. 
3 On these the treaty _ between Rome. and Bho would be. 
recorded. 
4 See § 103 and note... 
5 By Cassius in 42 2.0. ‘Seen note on the Chariot § 86. 
try 
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1 odrws Wilamowitz: das. 
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5 Feovod 7. Valesius: jeotoare. 
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shameful that a man who is unknown and thought to 
be utterly without desert should resort to any and 
every expedient; but that a people so distinguished 
as yourselves and so admired throughout the world 
should be constrained like low-bred curs to fawn 
upon every passer-by, is scandalous. — 

Come then, tell me this: Suppose that it should 
be necessary to honour all the world in this fashion 


and that we should assume the city to be in desperate” 


financial straits, how much better it would be to send 
the simple decree in which the statue is voted to each 
man so honoured, in order that, if he chooses, he 
may set it up at his own expense ! ! 

“Good heavens!’ you exclaim, “ but it would 


be a disgrace if we are to admit such straightened 
3 circumstances, and beneath the dignity of the 
people of Rhodes ! 


{?? 


And yet what person in his right mind would not 


prefer to be thought poor rather than unprincipled? 


Or does the present situation seem to you in a less 
degree disgraceful than any other—that a person 
is able to describe your statues in the same way as 
your houses, saying that this one used to belong to 
So-and-so but that now it has come into the hands 


of So-and-so; and when the present owner dies it | 
will in turn belong to whoever has inherited it—or . 
- who buys it? And yet it is not possible for any 


right-minded man to transfer the ownership of a 
statue as he does that of a house. 

Well, I once heard a man make an off-hand remar rk 
to the effect that there are other peoples also where 


one can see this practice being carried on; and again, . 


another man, who said that even in Athens many 


things are » done now which any. one, not without 
“TIQ: 
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‘EAAdba éAcav eis 6 wérTwkev, Cray rolatra 
mparTtwow ot ypdvov Twa ddfavres abrfs mpocard- 
vat, KaADs adrov Hyodpo Aéyew: €t 8° Gre mpoo~ 
HKel und duds pundev péya dpovely und’ exeiveny 
1 es Post: ds. 





ened 





1 Cf. Philostratus, Life of Apollonius of Tyana 8.7: rats 
*Odvpaious Kat ras rordade erwvupias evro (’? A@nvaiar). 

2 On this meaning of edyepys, the opposite of dveyepis 
‘finieal’, ‘ fastidious’, ‘ particular’, see Shorey Classical 


Philology XV (1917), p. 308, and ef, Arist. Hih. Hud. 1221 b 2 


and Hist. Anim. 595 a 18: bs edyepéorarov zpos maicay tpopip 
conv. The glutton and the pig are typical of this quality, 
and Dio obviously so characterizes this poet. 

® Pausanias (1, 21.1) says: ‘‘ The Athenians have statues 
of their writers of Tragedy and of Comedy set up in. their. 
theatre, mostly mediocrities, for except Menander, there is: 
no writer of Comedy of outstanding ability.” The inscribed. 
basis of Menander’s statue, found in the theatre, is extant: 
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justice, could censure, these being not confined to 
ordinary matters, but having to do even with the 
conferring of honours. “ Why, they have conferred 
the title of ‘ Olympian 4,’” he alleged, upon a certain 
person he named, “ though he was not an Athenian 
by birth, but a Phoenician fellow who came, not 
from Tyre or Sidon, but from some obscure village 


or from the interior, a man, what. is more, who 
has his arms depilated and wears stays”; and he: 


added that another, whom he also named, that very 
slovenly? poet, who once gave a recital here in 
Rhodes too, they not only have set up in. bronze, 
but. even placed his statue next to that of Menander.? 


Those who disparage their city and the inscrip- 
tion-on the statue of Nicanor are accustomed to . 


say that it actually bought Salamis for them.‘ But 


I, for my part, if any one makes these statements 


‘either to reproach the Athenians and to show 
that its present inhabitants are not worthy of it or 
of the glory which the Athenians of old bequeathed 
to them, or to express in a general way a feeling 
of commiseration for Hellas, that she has fallen to 
so low an estate, when such acts are committed by a. 
people who for a time were regarded as the foremost 
of the race, I believe he is right; but if it is his 


thought that you also should be lacking in pride | 


LG. Il’, 3777. Friedlander - (Sittengeschichte Roms, Vol. 3, 
' p. 224) says that this poet may have been Q, Pompeius Capito, 
who also appeared as an improvisator. 


4 Pausanias (2. 8. 6) says that Aratus of Sicyon (not Nicanor) © 


persuaded Diogenes, Macedonian commandant of the Peiraeus, 


Munychia, Salamis, and Sunium, to surrender them for 150 — 


talents, and that of this sum he himself contributed one sixth. 


for the Athenians. Nicanor of Stageira, a friend of Cassander, 


captured the Peiraeus in 319 B.o. ~ 
eo at aes L21 
VOL. III. E 
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Kpetrrov, ovK exo THY darepBoAry Tis dvaro8y- 
otas etmety Tob ratra Aeyovros. ov yap ov 
Tpomrov Ta Karas map érépous yuyvdpevo, maow 
eGos éoTt Aéyew ChAov reaut Tporpomys everer, 
opolws KaY pabrov Te mparTynTa, map dAAous, 
det Tobro py povedew, WOTE pupetabar, rouvavriov 
dé dmep Tob purdgacbar Kal [4 Aabety els TL 
Towbdrov éumecdvras. Kal yap ei peev errauvdy 
Tis éxelvous Tatra édeye Kal pndev xetpovos 
ddéys anodaivwy émtuvyydvovras, iv ev dy 
Sijrrovbev edyOns, padMov dé dvaudips* any KaTd, 
ye THY éavrod yrapny ob 1 mapetye Twa apoppuayy 
Tots dpoprdveww ovropevors. él as atoy pd 
Kaul vein mavres avro. mpopepovor Kat odfeis 
av trot Tov eyKwpralovrwy THY qoAw rowodrov 
obdev, GAN’ rou Braodnudv tis 7 abamropevos 
dus ical emutdiprreny, TmavrTehis edi Ons ile 
dua ray rowodvTwy Seas mporperew doxdv ware 
apedety trav map adtrots- Kaldrep ect ris 
ab Agriy mretDoov dzevmety out mpoéobau TOV OTé- 
pavov dpyuptov Réyou mpos adrov Ody opas 
exelvov Tov Tapaycopyoavra. 7™po cob paori- 
yovpevov; 7 vi Ala et tis t@v drokpiray rire 4 
detkvds Tovs éxmimntovras* Kal oupiTropévous 


t od} added by Capps. 
2 6 added by Reiske. 

8 ru added by Arnim. 
4 


exainrovras Reiske: éxe? aimrovras. 





' Referring again to Athens. 
2 It’s scourging for you too if you drop out, 
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and should be no better than they, then I am unable 
to characterize the utter lack of fine feeling shown 
by the speaker. For as it is the custom of all men 
to recount the admirable institutions and practices 
which are found among other peoples for the purpose 
of encouraging eager emulation of them, we should 
not in the same way mention any bad practice that 
is current elsewhere for the sake of. encouraging 
imitation of it, but, on the contrary, only in order 
that one’s people may be on their guard against it 
and may not fall unawares into that sort of thing. 
Indeed if a man were in fact reciting any such 
things by way of praising that other people and 


of showing that they enjoyed a reputation no whit 


worse on that account, he must surely be reckoned 
a simple, or rather a reckless, person; but yet 
according to his own opinion he was not. offering 


any incentiv.'to those wishing to do wrong. But 
if all men cite these practices as a shame and a 
reproach and not one of those who eulogize the _ 


cityt would mention any such thing, but only a 
person who wanted either to slander or in some 
other way to criticize and assail it, that man is an utter 
simpleton who thinks that by such means he could 
induce you to abandon your own customs. It is just 
as if a person, in trying to persuade an athlete to 
give up and forego the crown for the price of a 


piece of silver, should say to him: “ Do you not see. 
yonder man, the one who is being scourged, just . 


in front of you, because he dropped out of. the 
contest? ’2 Or, by heavens, just as if a man should. 
point out to one of the actors several who were being 
hissed off the stage, and should offer this sort of 
encouragement: “See to it that you also pay no 
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a a ¢ yoo , 
rolatra mapapvbotro: “Omws pndé od mpood€ets, 
GAN’ spotws aywried. Kat viv duly oyedov éxetvor 

lod > f 3 

Aéyovow: Ody dpare tods *AOnvaious ws doyn- 
povodow, ws Karcds dxovovow, ws mrapddevy pa. * 
méoiv «ior Tis. dyevvelag Kal rijs vBpews tv 
bBpilovow eis THY TATpiOA; 

Kairoe mérepov 09 tis abrods avraywrioras 

onl “ o a a 
buav, womep aéiotow, 7 paddov, 6 7 ravrl 

A 
BéArvov Kat Sixatdrepov, Kal TovTovs Kat Tods 
} ? 
Aaxkedatpovious Kal wdvtas Tovs dpmotovs pepiras 
¢ , 2 DD! ¢ fol bd - + tAA° xv 4 
tuerépous 2 1) Buds éxetvwv; add” ore rods 
? a“ 

dvraywvioTas apapTrdvovras evAoydy ears pupet- 
obat, robvavriov 5€ rocovrm paov karopody, 
iva T@ mavrt painnode TPOEXOVTES. adrTdyv, Kat a 
pdvov dud my exetvev ata, GAG Kal Sud Thy 
aitav dperiy evdoxynAte: otre Tovds oixelous Kal 

, > \ /, \ , 3 > 
mpoojkovrTas, adda pddcora prev KwAdvewv, et 8 
obv,3 adrovs ye meipGcba: rots éavTdv Epyos Ta 
apapTiuara éexetvwy eAdrrw motel. 

wv > 3 \ 2 ~ a 4 3 on 
Ere 8 et pev ev roils dAdo pendév adrdy 
Suehepere, oddev lows Gert Kal? ev robro Pidott- 
pcioBae Kal oKorety Omws Kpelrrovs Sd€ere. 
vov be odfév éorw é€f’ dtw rdV éxel yiyvopevan 
> f e 
otk av aicyuvlein tis. olov edOds Ta epi Tods 
7 ig / ‘3 + / 
povopayous ovTw adddpa elnAdxace Kopwiovs, 


& mapdbevyp.o, Bmperias : mapadelypara.— 
2 uepitas tuerépous Capps, cf. Pollux 8. 136, and Ditten- 
berger, Sylloge* 134, 1. 8 and note : pépos dyer epor. 
et 8” ody Wyttenbach : ei yooy M, you ae ny’ oby U. 
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attention to your part, but go through the perform- 
ance the way they did.” And now those whom we 
have just described are to all intents and purposes 
saying to you: “ Do you not see how the Athenians 
are disgracing themselves, how they are getting a 
bad name, how they are an example to all the 
world of baseness and of the kind of insolence with 
which they outrage their own country?” 

And yet, let me ask, shall anyone class the 
Athenians as your rivals, as these persons demand, 
or rather—and this is in every way better and fairer— 
hold both them and the Spartans and all others 
like them to be your co-partners, or you theirs? 
But it is not sensible to imitate your rivals when they 
err, but on the contrary to endeavour so much the 


_ more to do right yourselves, in order that. you may 


be found superior to them in every respect and ever 


_ win credit, not only on account of their demerits, 


but also on account of your own virtue; nor should 
you copy your friends and relatives, but should try 
to check them if possible, or, if you do copy them, 
should by the merit of your own conduct. try to 
minimize their shortcomings. . ue 
Moreover, if you were no whit superior to the Ath- 


enians in other respects, perhaps you would not find 


it necessary to feel any jealousy of them in this one 
matter and to consider how you might have a reputa- 
tion better than theirs. But as matters now stand, 
there is no practice current in Athens which would 
not cause any man to feel ashamed. For instance, 
in regard to the gladiatorial shows the Athenians 
have so zealously emulated the Corinthians, or rather, 





4 8c, Reiske: Set. 
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paAAov & darepBeBArjicace Th KarcodaLpoveg, KaKel~ 
vous Kat TovUs GAAOUS aTrarras, wore ot Kopiv6tot 
prev €€a Tijs moAcws Oecopotow ev xopadpa Twi, 
mAnOos pev Suvapevep béacbat Tom, puTrapda Oé 
d\Aws Kal daov pundels dy pnde Odibeve pndéva 
TOV éAcvbepww, “AOnvaior be ev TO Dedrpwp beav~ 
Ta Thy KaAnv Tavryy Bay & bn adray Tr akpoTroduy, 
ob TOV Atévucov émt oy épxnotpav tibéacw: 
wore TroMdxts év avrots Two, opdrrecbat Tots 
Opdvors, oo TOV lepopavrny KOL Tods dddous t tepets 
avdyKyn Ko. Oiew. Kal roy eimdovra aept TovroU 
pirgcodov Kat vovberjaavra. abrovs ovK am 
<déEavro ovde émyvecay, GAN’ otTws edvoyxéepavar, 
wore éxeivov yéves perv dvtTa) ‘Pwuaiwy pndevos 
Darepov, ddgav dé THAuKcadray éXovTo, HALKNS 
ovdels éx mye ToAAot TETUNNKE, dporoyou- 
pevov S€ povov pdAtora, _ Herd, Tovs apxatous 
ducodovders BeBroorévae tots Adyows, KaTadcrrety 
gThv ToAwW Kat padrdrov €éréobat SiarpiBew dAXa- 
Xoue Ths “EAAdsos. dA odk dy tyets, avopes 
oe rototrov odfév dmopetvaire, map’ ols 


1 yvéver pev dyta Capps, dvra pev yévee Emperius: peév ovra 
yéve, 





1 According to Curtius (Peloponnesus 2, 527) Dio is: here 
referring to a rocky depression at the foot of a hill east of the 
new town. This depression was enlarged by the Corinthians 
to form an amphitheatre, which one could not see until he came 
to the very crest. Friedlander, however, thinks that Dio 


‘refers here to the natural depression before it. was made into 


an amphitheatre. Otherwise he would have. described -it 
differently because it is called a splendid structure in the 4th 
century A.D. See Harold North Fowler, Vol. I of the American 
School at Athens Corinth series, chapter “* Topography ”. s 
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have so surpassed both them and all others in their 
mad infatuation, that whereas the Corinthians. watch 
these combats outside the city in a glen, a place 
that is able to hold a crowd but otherwise is dirty 
and such that no one would even bury there any 
freeborn citizen,! the Athenians look on at this 
fine spectacle in their theatre under the very walls 
of the Acropolis, in the place where they bring their 
Dionysus into the orchestra and stand him up,? so 
that often a fighter is slaughtered among the very 
seats in which the Hierophant and the other priests 
must sit. And the philosopher? who spoke about 
this matter and rebuked them they refused to obey 
and did not even applaud; on the contrary, they were 
so incensed that, although in blood he was inferior 
to no Roman, but enjoyed a reputation greater than 
any one man has attained for generations, and was 


admittedly the only man who since the time of the 


ancients had lived most nearly in conformity with 
reason, this man was forced to leave the city and pre- 
ferred to go and live somewhere else in Greece. But 
you, O men of Rhodes, would not tolerate any such 


thing as that, since among you there is a law which 


2 At the City Dionysia a statue of the god. was escorted by 
the éénfo from the Dipylon Gate and placed in the orchestra 
of the theatre. See -I:G.1T?, 1. 11. 

3 In a note on Philostratus, op. cit, 4. 32, where Apollonius 
is represented as saying od S¢, Ardvuce, peta Tovodrov alua és 76 
Oéarpov dors; Valesius offered reasons for believing that 


the philosopher here referred to was Apollonius of T'yana. 


The description given above fits Apollonius except that he 
appears to be a Roman. Consequently it is now generally 
believed that this philosopher was Musonius Rufus, whom Dio, 
owing to his admiration of the man whom he knew personally, 


praised so highly. Did not Musonius Rufus convert Dio to a 
- belief in philosophy ? 
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t] A na \ > Xr a 4 ~ ft oN 
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7] , at , wf 
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1 ereuvioOnv Emperius: sreprjobnr. 
? mwa added by Capps, atrdy duaprijara Arnim, 
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prescribes that the executioner must never enter 
the city. 

What, then, was my object in mentioning this? 
Not, I assure you, any desire to abuse the Athenians; 
for, on the contrary, all decent men instinctively feel 
pity for them; it was rather in order that you might 
know that from this time on your reckoning is not 


with them but with your own selves and with all. 


others who are sober-minded. And yet everything 
that might be said in criticism of the Athenians or 
of the Spartans or any other peoples among whom 
are found other practices which are bad and due to 
gross carelessness, will reinforce my argument; for 
in the matter of statues you can find no such abuse 


among them as prevails here; must we not, therefore, . 
of necessity conclude that this particular form of .— 


wrongdoing, which is not practiced even among those 

_we have mentioned who are utterly lost to shame, 

is beyond all exaggeration monstrous ? + + 
And this characterization becomes still more con- 


vincing if some few details of what happens in con- . 


nection with the honours you grant are brought 
into comparison by themselves. If, for instance, 
it is considered an outrage to place any man of the 
present day beside any of the ancients, how much 
more of an outrage is it to deprive, as you are doing, 
an ancient of his honour for the purpose of bestowing 
it upon another? And if the inscribing of one 
person’s name. over that of another and a much 
inferior person brings so great condemnation, com- 


pletely to erase and remove the name of the better 


man, if it so happens—in what sort of light do you 
think this act appears? Sites Oa 
-1 Qf § 75 and note. _ 
aes E29 
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Kat pony ef ris buds Kavvious 7 MurSious 6 dptolous 
elvan héyou, odddpa opyretobe Kab Praodnpety 
avrov nyiocode KOTO THs moAews: mas ay oby 
e” bpiy dmrohoyiay Twa pepo mept TWos TOV Trap’ 
bly TO Kad Trop: éxetvots abro ylyveobar; Kaba 
TEP él Kaul Ta reiyy tts olovro Setv Adoas To, Trap’ 
byy 7 Kant Kataminrovra ¢dv, OT’ Kal Tap 
ETEpOLS TENTUIKE, HaMov dé mao rtols dAAous 
oxeddv. KaLTOL Ta, peev Teixy dud ag etpnyyy 
aul Tr SovAelay earau Top: avrots, ay Td pev 
dmavres evyovTat, TH elpyyny, 7d 5é Aowrev odie 
fort kakias onuetov' To dé Tots madasols Trav 
evepyeT@v ovTw mpoopepecban bu dxaproriay 
yiyverau. dainv 8 av eyurye mapa rovrous pnde 
edepyeras ddicetobau- Tis yap mapa Kavvious 
yéyove yervatos dvip; 7 Tis TomToTE exetvous 
dyaBdv Tt memoinKey § of ye SovdAevovow ody 
bpp pdvors, aAXrd Kat ‘Pepatous, ou _birepBodny 


- avoias Kat poyOnpias Sum Ajjy abrots Tip dovdAeiav 


KaTacKkevdoavres. Tatra 8 Kab aept dAAwv 
Tis dv elo. THY GuoddEwv. 

"Hyw d5¢€ Kat xaldrov rods} rydiKobrov é¢’ 
atrots ¢povotyras Aikov tyets Sixaiws ov 
mpos €érépous amoPdérew otowa. Sev ey ols 


1 rots Emperius: katrot. 
2 éb’ atrots Reiske: én’ adrois. 





1 At some period between 70 and 60 z.c. the Caunians, who 
had been made tributary to Rhodes by Sulla in punishment 
for their part in the massacre of Italians in Asia Minor in 88 
on orders by Mithridates, appealed to the Roman senate to be 
allowed to pay tribute to Rome rather than to Rhodes; see 
Cicero, Ad Quintum fratrem 1, 1.11. 33. This passage in Dio 
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Moreover, if anyone says that you are no better 
than the Caunians! or Myndians,? you will be very 
angry and think that he is slandering your city; 
how, then, could any man any longer bring forward 
before you in defence of any practice prevalent 
among you the argument that that very thing is 
done by those other peoples also? It is just as if a 


person thought that you ought to demolish your 


own walls, or let them lie when they fall, simply 
because they lie fallen in the other cities, or rather, 
in practically all the others. Yet with them the 
walls are neglected because of their condition of: 
peace and servitude, one of which everybody wel- 
comes, to wit, peace, whereas the other is no longer a | 
sign of baseness; but when people treat in this way 
their benefactors of long ago, the reason is ingratitude. 
But I for my part venture to assert that even — 
among your neighbours yonder wrong is not done 
to benefactors! For who among the Caunians has 
ever proved himself a noble man?? Or who has 
ever conferred any benefaction upon them? Why, 
they are in a state of abject slavery, not alone to. 
you but also to the Romans, on account of their 
excessive folly and wickedness having made their 
slavery a double one. And this one might also 
say about others who have the same reputation. __ 

But, speaking generally, I think that a people who 
take such pride in themselves as you justly do should 
not, in shaping their conduct, keep their eyes on these 


leads us to infer that their petition was rejected and that they 
were required to pay tribute to both Rhodes and Rome. See 
also page 54, note 3. 6 

2 Myndus was a city of Caria near Halicarnassus. 

3 And hence entitled to a mark of honour by some state. 
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mpokaretoba. Trav Kal? adrov évddEwy obbé Tods 
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aobevéorepov Seige. THY mpdTepov. 6 bev od 
dyuns ovTés €oTe Twept THY TowovTwv Adyos. «tf 
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1 Cf. Demosthenes 20. 10, 142, 165; 22. 76. 

2 The Rhodian athlete Diagoras had three sons, ail athletes, 
of whom Dorieug was the youngest and most famous. He was 
victor in the pancratium at three successive Olympiads. The 
second of these victories is mentioned in Thucydides 3.8. He 
also had eight victories in the Isthmian games and seven in 
the Nemean, while he is said to have won in the Pythian games 


without a contest. Cf. Pindar Ol. 7. 


' § Leonidas, also a Rhodian, was twelve times victor in the 
foot-race.. See Pausanias 6. 13. 4. 
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others, especially on those who are so much. their 
inferiors, but rather upon their own reputation and — 
the proud position of their city.1 It would have been 

absurd if one of your own citizens, that famous 
Dorieus,? or Leonidas,? men who are said to have won 
so many victories at Olympia, had done his training 
with his eye on some other athlete, and him a man 
who had never been crowned. However, if you wish 
to measure yourselves against the Spartans or the 
Athenians, I concede the point in regard to the 
Athenians of the olden days, when any people 
similar to yourselves might with good reason have 
tried to be comparable to them. ‘Take, for instance, 
the athlete: If he is still eager for honours and 
is not yet declining in bodily vigour, it is not 
sensible for him to challenge the famous prize- 
winners of his own time who are sick, nor yet: the 
dead, nay rather, if there are any who are at the top — 
of their strength, he should select these and strive 
with them for the victory ; but if none such are avail- 
able, he should aim to achieve an exploit. of such a 
kind as will show that he is no whit inferior in strength 
to any athlete of former times. That is sound 
reasoning about such matters. But if after all it is 
necessary to make some concession, do not test the 
question by making a comparison with the peoples — 
who in former times were the strongest, nor yet with 
those of the present day who are no better than any 


people of the most worthless sort, but measure your- 


selves against those who are in between, or against 
those who are still lower in the scale than they. 
4 Of, §117. ee eG : 
5. Cf. for a similar sentiment Demosthenes 18, 319, Aeschines 
3. 189. ae ne 278" 
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Well then, among the Athenians of the time of 
Philip, and at very near the time when they had given 
up the primacy among the Greeks and their liberty 
was the only thing to which they still clung, there 
was a certain Leptines who proposed a law to the 
effect that all should be deprived of the privileges of 
exemption from public duties! who had received 
it from the people, with the exception of the 
descendants of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, and that 
for the future it should be no longer permissible to 
grant to any one this gift. Well, what happened? 
Did they by any chance accept that law? They did 
not, but the law’s proposer was convicted on an 
indictment for introducing an illegal measure. 
Come then, compare this custom with that law, and 
if it seems to you in any way better, retain it and 
make it stronger for the future—which is bound to’ 
happen if it is not abolished now—but if after con- 
sidering it on all sides you find it to be inferior, 
then imitate the Athenians of that early period and 
abolish now that practice which is more monstrous 
than the one abolished formerly by them. . 

However, as to any attempt to show that the city 
is insincere, is faithless in its gifts, and that it wrongs 
its benefactors by robbing them of their rewards— 
such reproaches apply in all respects equally to both 
Athens and Rhodes. But whereas at Athens those 
who had formerly received exemption from public 
burdens could not possibly have received no benefit 
at all—for whatever they had previously acquired 

1 This was in 356 3.c., and the speech of Demosthenes 
Against Leptines was delivered in 355 in an action challenging 
the legality (ypad mapavépuv) of the proposal. The present 
passage is the only direct testimony that Leptines lost his case, 
On the Aeroupyia: see Vol. II, page 276, note 2. 7 
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from the immunity remained theirs in every respect 
for the future as for the past, and they could not fail 
to be better off on account of it; those, on the other 
hand, who have had their statues taken away from 
them have nothing left over from the honour they 
had formerly enjoyed—except the insult and the 
dishonour. And, in addition, the Athenian who, 
on the occasion I have mentioned, proposed the 
law attacked a considerable number of those who had 
received exemption from public duties and tried to 
show that the majority of them were knaves, not 
merely unworthy of any favour, so that the unfairness 
of it was that, while not accusing all, he was proposing 
to deprive all of their gifts. But in Rhodes here it is 
utterly impossible for those who have deprived men 
of their statues to say anything against them; 


_ for when they do not even know who the original 
recipients were, as they admit, how is it possible to 


bring a charge against them? Furthermore, that 
law proposed to make an exception in favour of those 
who were regarded as having conferred the greatest. 
benefactions upon the city, to wit, the descendants 
of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, but here no excep-- 
tion is made. For since the practice is carried on _ 
without any record being kept and is not regulated 


by either law or decree, absolutely no concession _ 


is made for anyone, and this indignity may happen 
to anyone at the pleasure of the chief magistrate 
at any time. Again, the Athenian law was thought 
to be committing an outrage in depriving the people 


of their authority in the matter, so that not even. — 


in the future would it be possible for them to vote 
7 i 1 Cf. supra § 77. . Oe 
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* This is Demosthenes’ chief argument against the proposal 
of Leptines; in § 4 he asks: “ Shall we, then, make a law that 
hereafter neither Council nor Assembly shall be permitted to 
deliberate or to vote on a similar subject?” 
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this gift.1 Yet how much better to prevent the 
people from granting any honour or any privilege 
at allif it were not of advantage to the city to do so, 
than, while leaving the right to confer a favour, 
to place the power of taking it away in the hands | 
of one man! For while it is disgraceful, as no 
man would deny, to take any gift away from those 
who have received it, according to that Athenian 
law this was happening just once, but according 
to this Rhodian custom it takes place all the 
time ! 

Besides, if it appears vexatious that your city 
should be deprived of any power, it is you your own 
selves who are depriving it of the power to guarantee 
for the recipients the security of its gifts. For 


whenever you confer this honour upon a man, it is — 


no longer in your power to allow him to keep it; 
on the contrary, one official always has this in his 
control, namely, the chief magistrate. And yet, it is 
worse for you to lack this power owing to custom than 
to be estopped by law. For in the one case men in 
a certain sense have not been deprived of the control 
of that which they have by law estopped themselves 
from doing, but they have renounced their right 
willingly because of the advantage thereby gained. 
But when we have to deal with a custom, one cannot | 
even say that men have deprived themselves—if 
deprived they have been—of a thing on which they 
have neither passed judgment nor deliberated. 

And although in Athens the people had some. 
consolation—in that the measure was impartial and 
general, since all alike were being deprived of their 
exemption from public burdens—here it is only the 
recipient of the statue who has been deprived of it, 
139 
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and often he is the better man. Moreover, in Athens 
it was not in order that another person might receive 
the exemption that the law proposed to take it 
away from the possessor, but in your city that is 
precisely why it is done, a thing that is altogether 


more distressing than merely to be dispossessed. 


Furthermore, no one, I presume, is unaware how 
much more grievous it seems to suffer any harsh 
treatment on account of another than it is to suffer 
it.on your own account. So, whereas it was the 
intention of the Athenian law to divest all others 
of their privilege of exemption in order to prevent 


certain men, whom it designated as undeserving, 
from retaining theirs, the result of your custom is 


that the owners of statues are robbed of them in — 
order that others may receive them; and this | 
treatment is altogether more grievous to those | 
affected. | 

If, further, any one wishes, confining his con- 
sideration of the matter strictly to those cases in 
which the loss suffered is most nearly irreparable, 
to ask who are being wronged by this custom of 
yours and who were bound to be hurt by that 


_ Athenian law, let him disregard, not only those 


who were enjoying exemption from public burdens 
there, but also those who have received a statue 
here, and then let him consider those who ‘are not 
in either class.1 Since-those who had been honoured 
at Athens were in a sense not suffering any. loss at | 
all, for it was only what they would have received 


1 That is, (1) those who had not. had the tax-exemption 
privilege at Athens and (2) those who have not been honoured 
with a statue in Rhodes. : 
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1 He means that the law would have deprived them of the con- 
tinued benefit of the exemption (the ‘supplement’), but would 
have taken from them neither the material benefits they had 
already enjoyed nor the honour conferred by the original grant. 
This honour he calls ‘ the greater gift,” as the sequel shows. 

2 “The other gifts ’ being such honours as. the fromt-aea. 
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by way of a supplement! that they were losing, 
whereas the greater gift continued to be theirs ; but as 
regards the other gifts, the reckoning would come 
out the same for both classes.2 But, I think, the 
case is quite self-evident: For in proportion as 


the grant of a statue is a greater honour than the 


exemption, in just that degree those who receive the 
former are superior men. The argument can be made 
still clearer, though, if stated thus: Whereas the 
exemption from public burdens makes the recipients 
of it wealthier, and those men are especially eager 


for it who are interested in money-making, the 


statue implies only dignity and honour; so just in 
proportion as those are superior men, as we would 
all agree, who choose to confer benefits upon others 


without remuneration and rather for reputation’s — 


sake than those who set a price upon it and are moved 


by desire for gain, by just so much, as I at least — 


would assert, are not only they better men whom 
this custom of yours wrongs, but also by just so 
much are those persons whom you are preventing 
from conferring benefits. upon yourselves superior 
to those whom the Athenian law prevented from 
benefitting the Athenians. 

But for my part I am at a loss to understand why 
on earth you do not pass a law on this matter to 
regulate it for the future, if such is your pleasure. 

“Good heavens!” you exclaim,“ Why, the existence 
of a law like that in a city brings no little shame.” 


And so it is not disgraceful to do what you > 


privilege (proedria), dinner in the prytaneion, a golden crown, ° 


and the like. Those who had lost the tax-exemption at Athens 


and those who had never been honoured by a statue at Rhodes . 


were on a parity as regards the other, the prospective, honours. 
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think it is disgraceful to enact in writing? And 
yet how much better it is to refrain from following 
any written laws which are badly conceived than to 
do bad things! Or which class of men would you 
call the better, those who are so disposed toward 


improper things that they refrain from doing them 


even when they are authorized, or those who do them 
even though they are not allowed? But as for me, I 
would say that, while it is agreed that one should by 
no means do any unjust or unseemly act, yet among 
peoples where such acts are under the control of law _ 
there would be less cause for reproach than among — 
people where they are regulated by custom. For, in 
the first place, the law is explicit and can never 


become worse, since it is. not possible either to 


take away from or add to its written terms; 
whereas the custom, if it is a bad one, must neces- 


_ sarily become steadily worse because it is not clearly. _ 


apprehended or defined I mean, for instance, the 
case we now have before us: they tell us that this 
practice began with the statues that were broken 
and not even standing on their pedestals; it was 


- these that the chief magistrates used after repairing 


them and in a way making them altogether different ; 
then the next step was that those which were well 
preserved but bore no inscriptions were inscribed ; 
and at last came the taking of some statues which 
did have inscriptions on them, provided they were 


_ very old... Well, let us assume that their statement of. 


the case is true. In the.future there will necessarily. 
be no distinction made at all—for this is the way it is 
with all other evils, such as extravagance, disorderly 
conduct, luxury—you will never find any really 
bad custom halting or remaining stationary until it 
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is utterly suppressed. For because it continually 
receives some accretion and because a gradual process 
is almost impossible to detect and does not readily be- 
come perceptible to anyone, inasmuch as the present 
state is worse than the former it goes on to extremes 
as, I believe, is the case with some ulcérs and all those 
diseases whose nature it is inevitably to get worse. 

Then there is this further consideration—that 
those who do anything which the law makes wrong, 
do it, not as being such, but under a misconception, 
whereas with those who do things which custom 
regards as base, would one and all admit that 
they sin deliberately, those acts being of such 
a kind that even the perpetrators themselves think 


_ they are not fit to be forbidden by an enactment. 


Moreover, just because the practice began some 
while ago and considerable time has elapsed, do not 


for this reason consider that it is any the less your 


duty to get rid of it; for those people who perpetuate 
such practices as this incur no less disgrace than those 
who first allowed them; nay, on the contrary, they 
are more exposed to the attack of any who wish to 
censure. When the thing was done first, it may well 
have even escaped the notice of the people of that 
time, particularly as those who practised it were still 
cautious about it; but when a thing has been going 
on for a long time, nobody can be unaware of it; 
and, besides, that excuse has been completely taken 


_away from you, because you are-sitting here passing 


judgment on this very matter. Therefore, just as 


if. you felt it to be necessary to initiate some — 


honourable usage, you would not hesitate on that 


1 The text here -has caused considerable trouble to editors, 
but with the changes suggested in the critical notes it yields 
at least a logical sense. 
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1 That is, because of its being an innovation, 
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account, so you have every reason now to act with 
equal readiness if it is desirable to abolish some 
unworthy practice. Therefore, do not let its antiquity _ 
support the custom if it is really a vicious one, as I 
think I have long since made clear. For I do not 
think that just because a thing has injured you for a 
long time it ought never to cease injuring you.. For 
instance, if you take into custody a man who has been: 
wicked for a long time, you will not release him on 
account of the length of time which he has spent in 
being a bad man. Nor yet ifa person should be able 
to cure a disease that had long been harassing him, 
would he count the cost of enjoying good health all 
over again. And you, in my opinion, if some god. 
should reveal to you a thing that your city was sure 
to regret some time in the future, would by all 
means take measures to prevent it, if it lay in your 
power to do so. Then, while you will of course not — 
neglect guarding against anything that will harm 
others simply because the injury will be in the future, 
are you going to give free rein to that which is now 
doing the greatest injury to yourselves, because it 
originated in the past? Nay, it is utterly foolish 
for a man to think that he should never check a prac- 
tice which, while customary, is nevertheless shocking. 
I ask you to bear in mind, rather, that, although 
there are many things about your city on all of which 
you have a good right to pride yourselves—your 
laws in the first place, and the orderliness of your. | 


government (things of which you are wont to boast 


most), and, in the second place, I imagine, such 
things also as temples, theatres, shipyards, fortifica- 


- tions, and- harbours, some of which give evidence 


of your wealth and high aspirations and the greatness | 
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1 Cf, Demosthenes 24. 210; Lycurgus, Against Leocrates 
75, 17, 150; Lysiag 12.99. 
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of your former power, others of your piety toward 
the gods 1—you rejoice no less in the multitude of 
your statues,? and rightly; for not only do such 
things do you credit just as any of your other dedica- 
ted monuments do, but they also more than anything 
reveal the strength of your city and its character, 

For it is no ordinary people that receives benefactions 
from many or that wishes or perhaps has the means 
to honour many. And note this also—that it 
is not only because the statues you have here are 
very great in number that the practice in question 
has arisen, but also, I think, because the Romans, 
who have often seized from every land the furnish- 
ings of sacred places and of palaces, have never dis- — 
turbed any of those which you possess. Why, even” 


Nero, who had so great a craving and enthusiasm 


in that business that he did not keep his hands off 
of even the treasures of Olympia or of Delphi—_ 
although he honoured those sanctuaries above all 
others—but. went still farther and removed most? 
of the statues on the Acropolis of Athens and many 
of those at Pergamum,* although that precinct was 
his very own (for what need is there to speak 
of those in other places?), left undisturbed only 
those in your city and showed towards you such 
signal goodwill and honour that he esteemed. 
your entire city more sacred than the foremost 


2 3000: in number according to Pliny the. Elder, 34. 7, 36.. - 

8 An exaggeration probably. See Pliny the Elder, N.H. 
34. 7. 36. nae ee ae 

4 Pergamum was famous for its sculptures. Among the 


most notable was the colossal: frieze illustrating the battle . : 


of the gods and the giants, now in Berlin. See the Introduction 
to the Twelfth Discourse. - 2 
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sanctuaries. You remember the notorious Acratus,! 
who visited practically the whole inhabited world in 
this quest and passed. by no village even ?—you recall 
how he came here likewise, and when you were, quite 
naturally, distressed, he said he had come to see the 
sights, for he had no authority to touch anything here. 
Therefore, apart from the beautiful sight which all the 
world may enjoy, the great number of your statues 
brings you also a renown of another sort! For these 
things are manifestly a proof of your friendship for 
your rulers and of their respect for you. So then, 
when the Romans and Nero guarded your possessions 


so scrupulously and esteemed them inviolate, shall 


you yourselves fail to protect them? Nero, that most 


immoderate of emperors, who took the most liberties 


and considered everything subject to his own 
unlimited power, took away the statue of no one. 


_of those who had received honour from the people of 


Rhodes, and from them only. And do you, your 
own selves, rob these men? Yet how much better it 


~ would have been, had the same thing happened here 


also! I mean that whereas elsewhere the names of the 
men who have been honoured are left and no one 
would think of erasing the inscriptions, you chisel 


_ them out just as if the men had done you some wrong. _ 


And yet, one might say even if your statues were 
being carried off by the emperors, the men were not 
being so grievously wronged as at present; for the 


emperors were engaged in removing such things, not 


1 Freedman of Nero, of unscrupulous character, who in © 
A.D. 64 plundered the art treasures of Greece and Rome at the 
command of Nero. See Tacitus, Annals 15. 45; 16. 28; 
CIL. 6. 9741. Ne ae : ae 

2 Cf. Cicero, Against Verres 2, 4. 13 for a similar instance. 
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with the intention of giving them to others, but 
because they wanted objects of embellishment, so 
that none of them would think of removing the name, 
nor would the persons be any the worse off because, 
instead of being set up as offerings at Megara or 
Epidaurus or in the market-place of Andros or of 
Myconos, they were set up in the sacred places of the 
Romans. But dismissing these considerations, it 
would have been better, so far as you are concerned, 
had these men’s tokens of honour been thus obliter- 
ated. For then there would be no fault on your part, 
nor would you yourselves be wronging your own 
benefactors and your heroes, but, if there were any 
wrong at all, you would be suffering it in common | 
with them. . fee. 
And further, if anyone should inquire of you, 
absurd though it may seem, why on earth do neither . 
you nor anyone else make of clay the statues of those 
who have been adjudged worthy of this gift, since 
that, no doubt, is easier to manage and involves very 
little or no. expense, you would reply, I suppose: 
“Not only. to avoid giving insult but also in order 
that the honours which are given to good men may 
abide forever if that is possible.” Yes, but as 
the case stands, I would have you know that all — 
your statues are less permanent than waxen ones. — 
For it is not a question of whether they can endure 
the sun, since it is the desire to flatter another 
- group of men which ruins them; and if it seems good 
to this’or that magistrate for any reason whatsoever, 
the honoured men of former times are no more! + 


1 Lucian (Charon, § 23 f.) represents Hermes as saying that 
not.only the great men of the past but even famous cities and 
rivers are no more. reas 4 7 
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1 The dolls are gunpeeed to be of baked clay, aod if they 
also had jointed limbs Sey were very fragile. 
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And this sort of destruction is much worse; for in the 
old days the fragility of the material would be blamed, 
but now men think it is the city’s moral weakness 
that is being brought to light. And so you goon. 
handing out your statues very much as parents do | 
who buy for their children these cheap dolls. For 
they too are so casual about their gifts that very 
soon there is sorrow—when the gifts have fallen to 
pieces !1 

Can it be that you are unaware of the shame which 
attaches to this practice, and how ridiculous you 
make yourselves by this deception practised by your 
state, and that too so openly? For instance, in 


your decrees you propose ‘ to erect a statue of So-and- 


so. “But just how,’ someone might ask you, “do. 
you propose, men of Rhodes, to ‘ erect’ the statue 


that has been erected possibly for the last five 
hundred years?”’ After doing that, can you adjudge 


those women who palm off other women’s children 


_as their own? to be wicked and regard their decep- » 


tion as a horrible thing, while you yourselves are not 
ashamed of doing the same thing with your images 
by saying that the statues belong to those to whom 
they do not belong, and that too when you cannot. 
help hearing of the jests with which your city is 
reviled? For instance, many people assert that the 
statues of the Rhodians are like actors. For just 
as every actor makes his entrance as. one character 
at one time and at another as another, so likewise 
your statues assume different réles at different times 
and stand almost as if they were acting a part. For 
instance, one and the same statue, they say, is at 


2 For this practice see Aristophanes, Z'hesmophoriazousat 
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1 Dio seems to be giving examples of especially ridiculous 
substitutions of distinguished names placed on statues of 
earlier men of a character wholly incongruous with that of the 
presentowner. By way of aclimax he probably, as von Arnim 
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one time a Greek, at another time a Roman, and 
later on, if it so happens, a Macedonian or a Persian; 
and what is more, with some statues the deception is 
so obvious that the beholder at once is aware of 
the deceit. For in fact, clothing, foot-gear, and 
everything else of that kind expose the frand. And 
I pass, over countless instances of what happens, 
such as that often the name of some young man is 
inscribed on the statue of a very old man—a most 
wonderful gift, methinks, you have discovered, if 
along with the honour you can also make a present of 

outh; and again, we hear of a statue of a certain 
athlete which stands here, that it represents an utter 
weakling of a man, quite ordinary of body. For 
while we admit that there is perhaps no incongruity 
in your having before everybody’s eyes in your city 
the figure of So-and-so mounted upon a horse in 
the act either of grappling with a foeman or of 
marshalling an army, even though he was a fellow 
who never touched the earth with his own feet or 
descended from the shoulders of the carriers who 
bore him; but what can one say of So-and-so, who 
stands in your midst in the pose of a boxer ! + 

Now I say all this, I assure you, with no desire 
to incur your hatred or to disparage your city, but 


-in order to prevent its being found doing anything 


unworthy of itself or alien to the general decorum 
of its public life. And it seems to me that anyone 
would have good reason for being moved, by his good 
will toward. all the Hellenes, and not alone toward. 
you, if in fact there should be any practice here in. 
Rhodes that is not as it should be, to mention it and 


thought, used the proper names of the two effeminate persons 
who in the manuscripts are referred to as ‘ So-and-so,’ 
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1 Nowrol Reiske : Aotwdv. 
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make it known to you. For in the past, indeed, many 
elements contributed to the high standing in which ° 


_we all share, and many peoples exalted Hellas—you, 


the Athenians, the Spartans, the Thebans, the 
Corinthians for a while, and in ancient times the 
Argives; but at the present time all the rest count 
for naught.! For while some of them have been 
utterly destroyed and have perished, others disgrace 
themselves by doing the sort of things of which you 
hear and in every way blotting out their ancient 
glory, thinking that they are having an easy life, 
fools that they are, and counting it gain that there is 
no one to keep them from erring. But you are left, 
for you alone still are believed to have proved your- 
selves to be in truth a people of consequence and not 
utterly despised. In fact, because of those who 
treat as they do their native countries, there was 
nothing to prevent the Hellenic race from having 
become long since—as some men are saying with 
perfect truth—more despised than the Phrygians or 
Thracians. Therefore, just as, when a prosperous 
and great family has been left desolate and only one 
male descendant survives, everything depends upon — 
him, and if he errs in any way and bears a bad name, 
he destroys all the glory of his family and puts shame 
upon all those who preceded him, so too is your 
position now in respect to Hellas. For you must 
not take it for granted, Rhodians, that you hold first 
place in Hellas, nay you must not. For it is only 
those Hellenes who still live and are sensible of the 
difference between honour and dishonour of whom it ° 
is possible for any to be first. . But all the former are 
past and gone, have perished in an utterly shameful . 
1 Cf. Dio 34.51; 38, 28 ff. and 40. . 
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mov aisxpas kal éAcewas Srepaprat: Kat ode 
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byens yap % To’rwy pony evel, Kat TO Ovojia, 
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/ > a 4 \ 3 / tC oA av - 6 
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6 dyiv éBouhopny TOURT AL pavepov, Ort pudvot 
Katradetreabe trav “ENAjvev, ols av Kat mapatveras 


* r&v dddwy added by Capps. 

2 mpagewv re cal rabey Capps, assuming a lacuna after rar: 
nabav all MSS. Most editors have assumed that waddv is 
corrupt : macréposy or adda or zraAady Reiske, awatpiday 
Selden, mpoydvwy Cobet, méAcwy Pflugk, retained by Arnim. 
Emperius and Bude retained the MSS. reading. 

3 yoy added by Capps. 





! The contrast seems to be between the unworthy Hellenes 
who have perished and those of the survivors who have held 
fast to. principles of honour. 

The tone of this passage is that of the Greek panegyrists, 
who dwell as much upon the hardships the forefathers endured 
(7a 7d Oy) as upon their achievements—e, g. the fate of Leonidas 
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and pitiable way; and as to the rest, it is no longer 
possible to form a conception of the pre-eminence and 
splendour of their deeds and, as well, their sufferings, 
by looking at the men of the present time. Nay, it is 
rather the stones which reveal the grandeur and the 
greatness of Hellas, and the ruins of her buildings ; 
her inhabitants themseves and those who conduct 
her governments would not be called descendants 
of even the Mysians.2 So to me, at least, it seems 
that the cities which have been utterly destroyed 
have come off better than those which are inhabited 
as they are now. For the memory of those men 


remains unimpaired, and the fame of those noble 


men of the past suffers insult from naught; just 


as it is true, methinks, with the bodies of the 


dead—it is in every way better that they should have 


been utterly destroyed and that no man should see — 


them any more, than that they should rot in the sight 
of all! 

And although these thoughts, which have come to 
me as I have portr ayed the situation as a whole, have 
perhaps been more numerous than is usual, yet it 
was my wish to make this point clear to you— 
that you alone are left of Hellenic peoples to 


and his men at Thermopylae, of the Athenians when they left 
their city, to be burned and sacked by the Persians, etc. The 
critical. notes, however, should be consulted; for the text 


without supplements is far from satisfactory and no conjec- 


tures have a claim to certainty. 
2 The Mysians were regarded -with contempt by the Medi- 


terranean peoples, a feeling expressed by, the proverb “ the: 


lowest of the Mysians’’ (Mucav dv .écxatov); cf. Plato 
Theaetetus 209 B, Cicero Pro. Flacco 27: “* Quid in Graeco 


sermone tam tritum et celebratum quam si quis despicatui 


ducitur ut ‘ Mysorum ultinius ’ esse dicatur?’’ 
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1 xabeordrws Reiske: xabeordras. 


38 ® dppb cos Pflugk : dpps@yous B, dpiduads M, dptOuous U. 
8 rd lows Geel: roils ws. 





1 The hegemony in political matters having passed to the 


Romans. 


2 Cf. the advice given to the people of Alexandria in Dis- 
course 32. 74 ff, Cf. also omcsthenes In Mid. 158. 
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whom advice could be offered and regarding whom 
it is still possible to grieve when they seem to 
err. : 

It would, therefore, be reasonable to expect you 
to give heed to yourselves and to examine all such 
matters as these more carefully than did your 
ancestors. For whereas they had many other ways 
in which to display their virtues—in assuming the 
leadership over the others, in lending succour to the 
victims of injustice, in gaining allies, founding cities, 
winning wars—for you it is not possible to do any of 
these things. But there is left for you, I think, the 
privilege of assuming the leadership over yourselves, 


of administering your city, of honouring and sup- — 


porting by your cheers a distinguished man in a 


manner unlike that of the majority, of deliberating - 


in council, of sitting in judgement, of offering sacri- 


fice to the gods, and of holding high festival—in all — 


these matters it is possible for you to show yourselves 
better than the rest of the world. That indeed is 
the reason why you are admired for such charac- 





teristics as I shall mention—and they are regarded | 


by all the world as no trifling matters—your gait, the 
way you trim your hair, that no one struts pompously 
through your city’s streets, but that even foreigners 
sojourning here are forced by your conventional 


manners to walk sedately ; 2 just as, I fancy, one may 


see even the country clowns, when they enter a 
wrestling-school or a gymnasium, move their limbs 
less clumsily than is their wont. Then again, take 
the mode you affect in dress—which perhaps 
some appears ridiculous—the width of the purple 


stripe; we come now to things still more noticeable ._ 


—your remaining silent as you watch the games, 
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165 oxjHaros Davpacrov ELLOUYE Soxel- xabdmep, 
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1 od added by Casaubon... 2 Karl Arnim: Kal. 
3 rou Post : Tob. 





1 CE. § 75. 

2 On this use of archaion, about our “classic,” cf. Plutarch, 
Pericles xiii. 3: ‘each one of them (the buildings of Pericles), 
in its beauty, was even then and at once antique.” 
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your applauding by making a clucking sound with 
your lips 1—all these manners lend your city dignity, 
they all cause you to be looked upon as superior to 
the others, for all these customs you are admired, 
you are loved; more than by your harbours, your 


' fortifications, your shipyards are you honoured by 


that strain in your customs. which is antique? and 
Hellenic, so that when anybody comes among you 
he recognizes instantly on disembarking, even if he 
happens to be of barbarian race, that he has not 
come to some city of Syria or of Cilicia.. Butin other 
cities, unless the stranger hears some one mention 
the name of the place he sees, that it is called, let us 
say,‘ Lyceum’ or ‘Academy,’ they are all alike to him! 

What is my object, then, in mentioning these 
matters when I am about to conclude, and what 
do I wish to make clear? It is that you ought to be 
all the more jealous about your city and to be indif- 
ferent to nothing that takes place here. And if you 
have this spirit in everything you do, perhaps men 
will think that you are no whit worse than. your 
ancestors. For that you do preserve your character. 
in your present situation, and hold fast to your réle 
of moral excellence is, in my opinion at least, an 
admirable thing. An apt illustration is found, I 


think, in the conduct of men on board a ship at sea: 


when a storm strikes them or a hurricane, not even 


the most wanton of them is to be seen doing anything 


base; but they are all giving undivided attention 
to the sailing; whereas in fair weather recklessness 
prevails among both the sailors and the passengers, 
even if they do not indulge in licentiousness.2 In_ 

® For the same illustration see Xenophon, Memorabilia. 
3. 5. 6. a 
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1 6 pep mdreptos Emperius: éy zoAduors M, wal év wodduous 
UB. 
2 éorly added by Arnim. 
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the same way I believe that war is wont to arouse 
and to sway even the meaner souls;! but in such 


peaceful and quiet times as these, it is the part of _ 


the best men not to drift into any shameful or. 
disorderly practices. 


1 Cf. Plato, Politicus 6, p. 488. 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ALEXANDRIA 


This Discourse was delivered before the people of Alexandria 


in their great theatre. Public meetings were not infre- 


quently held in Greek theatres. The purpose of this particular 
meeting is not known, but the great length of Dio’s address 


and the seeming patience with which his audience listened. 
to him lend colour to the supposition that Dio was known to 


be the bearer of.an important message, and the people had 


assembled especially to receive it. Arnim, who argues with 
plausibility that the speech was delivered in the reign of 


Trajan, regards Dio as being, in fact if not in name, the 
emissary of that emperor. Several passages recall thoughts 
and phrases found in the four Discourses on Kingship, which 
are thought to have been addressed to Trajan, and Dio speaks 
as one who enjoys the friendship of the emperor. 


Our Discourse is notable for the frankness with which the 
speaker attacks the foibles and vices of the populace for . 


which the Alexandria of that day was so notorious. Not all the 
allusions can be explained with certainty, for the history of 
the period is none too well documented. The very scarcity 
of contemporary documents, however, lends especial value 
to the testimony of Dio. Modern writers have drawn heavily 
upon his statements. 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: 
TO THE PEOPLE OF ALEXANDRIA 


My friends, would you kindly be serious for a brief 
while and give heed to my words? For you are 
forever being frivolous and heedless, and you are 
practically never at a loss for fun-making and 
enjoyment and laughter—indeed you yourselves are 
naturally inclined to laughter and jollity, and you 
have many who minister to such tendencies—but I 
find in you a complete lack of seriousness. And yet 
there are those who praise you for your wisdom and 
cleverness, asserting that, although you assemble — 
here in thousands, you not only can conceive what is . 
fitting but at the same time are quick to put your con- 
ceptions into words. But I for my part should prefer 
to praise you as being slow to speak, indeed, and self- 
restrained enough to keep silent, and yet correct of | 
judgement. Pray display these qualities now, in 
order that you may acquire, in addition to that other 
praise, new praise of a different nature, both greater 
and more honourable—for having all become silent — 
in this great throng when useful counsel was being — 


given and, furthermore, for having shown that you. 
~ can not merely think before you speak but also listen 


before you formulate your thought. For while it is . 
praising a chorus to say that they all speak the words - 
together in unison—or rather not even a chorus, for — 


what if all in common miss the tune ?—the highest. _ 
_ praise you can accord a mass-meeting is to say that — 


it listens well. ft ee mae 
For nowadays, you know, you make the mistake ~ 
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vymidyous, Evvoy Sé Kakov ToAdecot Pépovaw. 


1 +d érepov wrongly suspected by Herwerden. 


2 Fouolev 7 Morel: npwole or Hppole de. 
5 dv after etxdrws deleted by Emperius. 





1 Nowhere else recorded. Men and boys of eastern nations 
wore earrings, but for a Greek it was a mark of effeminacy 
(Athenaeus 12. 46). Herwerden suspected 7d érepov, but 
Isidorus Hispalensis, Liymologiarum 19. 31. 10, s.v. inaures, 
says: Harum usus in Graecia: puellae utraque aure, pueri 
tantum dextra gerebant. A like tradition may be. dimly 
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which the Athenians once made. I mean, when 
Apollo said that, if they wished to have good men as 
citizens, they should put that which was best into 
the ears of their boys, they pierced one of the ears 
of each and inserted a bit of gold,! not understanding 
what the god intended. In fact such an ornament 
was suitable rather for girls and for sons of Lydians | 
and Phrygians, whereas for sons of Greeks, especially 
since a god had given the command, nothing else 
was. suitable but education and reason, for it is 
natural that those who get these blessings should 

rove to be good men and saviours of the state. 

The Athenians, as we see, made a bad use of the 
ears of their sons, but you are making a worse use — 
of your own. For the organ of hearing of a people 
is the theatre, and into your theatre there enters 
nothing beautiful or honourable, or very rarely; 
but it is always full of the strumming of the lyre and 
of uproar, buffoonery, and scurrility, things that bear 
no resemblance to gold. For that reason, therefore, 
I was right in saying that you lack seriousness; for 
neither are you yourselves serious, nor are they 
serious with whom you are familiar, and who often 
come before you in the guise of 


Both mimes and dancers plying nimble feet, 
And men astride swift steeds, most apt to stir 


, Dire strife amid spectators crude—the fools !— 


And bring a general ruin to multitudes.? 


mirrored in Aristotle's remark (Problemata 32.'7) that‘ women | 
call the one ear male, the other female.’ Possibly some 
significance may be found also in the observation made by 
Xenophon (Anabasis 3. 1. 31), that the man who had been. 
posing as a Greek was found to have both ears pierced. 

2 A cento composed of Iliad 24, 261, Odyssey 18. 263-4, 
and Iliad 16. 262, 5 ae Ser 
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dardKwpor, 


3 a > 
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1 ef te Pflugk : éort or do Gru. 

2 "Adnvatorae Geel: "AOnvaios or ’A@nvaios 76. 
® dmaporov Suidas : aycyoroy OF dvawpwrov. 
* xal 84 Crosby: cat. — 











1 Horace, Satires 1. 4. 1-5, é¢alls attention to this licence 
enjoyed by Old Comedy. 
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That indeed is the nature of what you regularly see, 
and you are devoted to interests from which it is 
impossible to gain intelligence or prudence or a proper 
disposition or reverence toward the gods, but only — 
stupid contention, unbridled ambition, vain grief, 
senseless joy, and raillery and extravagance. 

In saying these things I am not trying to divert you 
from such entertainments and pastimes of your people 
or bidding you put an end to them—I should be mad 
to attempt that—but I am asking, that just as you 
devote yourselves readily and constantly to that 
sort of thing, so you should at length listen to an ~ 
honest speech and welcome a frankness whose aim 


is your own welfare. Why even the Athenians, to. 


whom I referred a moment ago, we shall find to. 
have been not always in error. On the contrary, 
at least this custom of theirs was very much to their 
eredit—that they gave their poets licence to take 
to task, not merely persons individually, but even 
the state at large, in case the people were doing 
something unseemly. Accordingly, among many 
other illustrations that might be cited, we find in 
their comedies utterances such as these: 


Old Demos of Pnyxtown, testy little old man, 
A bit inclined to deafness,” ae 


What deed is there that Athens would abjure? % 


And, moreover, they listened to these sayings while 
holding high festival, even during the democratic 
regime, at a time when they were not only in complete 
2 Aristophanes, Knights 42-3. The Athenian assembly met 
on the Pnyx. a ena 
8 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Hupolis, frag. 217. ee 
a ot re 177 
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> a 
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1 daodéoas Reiske: daoAdoBat. 
2 Svowmeiobar Reiske: dvowrfabe. 


3 [Invixa Casaubon: yvika. 


4 * Aijpos’ 7) rorobrov Erepov Crosby: Afpos 7} towodros Erepos. 


Reiske deletes 7 after Afjpos. - 
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control of their own citizens, in case they desired in a 
fit of anger to destroy anyone who used such language, 
but also when they exercised authority over the 
other Greeks as well, so that they might have avoided 
listening to anything disagreeable, had they so 
desired.} 

But you have no such critic, neither chorus? nor 
poet nor anyone else, to reprove you in all friendliness 
and to reveal the weaknesses of your city. There- 
fore, whenever the thing does at last appear, you 
should receive it gladly and make a festival of the 
occasion instead of being vexed; and even if vexed, 
you should be ashamed to call out, “ When will 


the fellow stop?” or “ When is a juggler coming 


on?” or “‘ Rubbish!” or some such thing. For, as I 
have said, that sort of entertainment you always 
have in stock and there is no fear that it will ever 
fail you; but discourses like this of mine, which make 
men happier and better and more sober and better 
able to administer effectively the cities in which they 
dwell, you have not often heard—for I do not care 
to say that you would not listen to them. 

And perhaps this situation is not of your making, but 
you will show whether it is or not if you bear with 
me today; the fault may lie rather at the door of 
those who wear the name of philosopher. Tor some 
among that company do not appear in public at all - 
and prefer not to make the venture, possibly because - 
they despair of being able to improve the masses; 
others exercise their voices in what: we call lecture- 

1 Aristophanes, Acharnians 377-82, 502-3, 659-60, Wasps 
1284-91, implies that Cleon tried to curtail the licence of the 


poet, but without success. - 


2 In the parabasis of comedy the chorus was especially 
outspoken in its criticism of men and affairs. “s 
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per eiou TONTal Kot PITOpEs, oddev tows dewvov- 
el 8 as pirdcogor Taro, mparrovar épdous 
Evekev Kab dogs Tis EauT@v, ov Tis dperépas 
dgedeias, Totro oF 759 Sewer, Gpovoy yap - 
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abrois eiodédpor. 


 pewvacxodau Geel : duvas doxovau. 
> yévyove, vobov Cobet: yéyovev ovdey. 


3 qrapedvrwr Robot mpotdvray, 
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halls, having secured as hearers men who are in league 
with them and tractable. And as for the Cynics, 
as they are called, it is true that the city contains 
no small number of that sect, and that, like any other 
thing, this too has had its crop—persons whose tenets, 
to be sure, comprise practically nothing spurious » 
or ignoble, yet who must make a living—still these. 
Cynics, posting themselves at street-corners, in alley- 

ways, and at temple-gates, pass round the hat and 
play upon the credulity of lads and sailors and crowds 

of that sort, stringing together rough jokes and much 

tittle-tattle and that low badinage that smacks of 
the market-place. Accordingly they achieve no — 
good at all, but rather the worst possible harm, | 


for they accustom thoughtless people to deride 


philosophers in general, just as one might accustom 
lads to scorn their teachers, and, when they ought to | 
knock the insolence out of their hearers, these 
Cynics merely increase it. 

Those, however, who do come before you as men 
of culture either declaim speeches intended for display, 
and stupid ones to boot, or else chant verses of their 
own composition, as if they had detected in you a 
weakness. for poetry.. To be sure, if they themselves 


-are really poets or orators, perhaps there is nothing — 
_ so shocking in that, but if in the guise of philosophers 


they do these things with a view to their own profit . 
and. reputation, and not to improve you, that indeed: . 
is shocking. For it is as if a physician when visiting - 
patients should disregard their treatment and their | 
restoration to health, and should bring them flowers . 
and courtesans and perfume. : os 





4xal rodrous. Arnim, apds rods Reiske: xal rods. Geel 
Suspects a lacuna after duaGets. - — oy Ne 
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1 Ohuara Casaubon: pia. 








1 Greek sailors dreaded the winter season. Cf. Hesiod, 
Works and Days, 618-30. - 

2 Dio may have Socrates in mind, but the datmonion of 
Socrates served to check, not to impel. 
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But there are only a few who have displayed 
frankness in your presence, and that but sparingly, 
not in such a way as to fill your ears therewith nor for 
any length of time; nay, they merely utter a phrase 
or two, and then, after berating rather than enlight- 
ening you, they make a hurried exit, anxious lest 
before they have finished you may raise an outery 
and send them packing, behaving in very truth 


quite like men who in winter muster up courage for a_ 


brief and hurried. voyage out to sea.1 But to find a 
man who in plain terms and without guile speaks his 
mind with frankness, and neither for the sake of 


reputation nor for gain makes false pretensions, . . 
but out of good will and concern for his fellow-men 


stands ready, if need be, to submit to ridicule and to 


the disorder and the uproar of the mob—to find ie 


such a man as that is not easy, but rather the good 
fortune of a very lucky city, so great is the dearth of 


- noble, independent souls and such the abundance of 


toadies, mountebanks, and sophists. 

In my own case, for instance, I feel that I have 
chosen that réle, not of my own volition, but by the 
will of some deity. For when divine providence is at 


work for men, the gods provide, not only good coun- 


sellors who need no urging, but also words that are 
appropriate and profitable to the listener. And this 
statement of mine should be questioned least ofall 


-by_ you, since here in Alexandria the deity ® is most. 


in honour, and to you especially does he display. his 
power. through almost daily oracles and dreams. 


8 Serapis.. He had much in ‘common | with. Asclepius, 
with whom he was frequently identified (Tacitus, Historiae 


4. 84). The cult was widespread, but. its most famous centre 


was at Alexandria (Pausanias 1..18. 4). o: 
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1 For pdvov Cobet conjectured peév. 

2 xal after dedv deleted by Reiske. 
3 yds Reiske: tyuas. 
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Think not, therefore, that the god exercises his watch- 


ful care only over sleeping men, disclosing to each 
in private what is for his good, but that he is indiffer- 
ent toward them when they are awake and would not 
disclose to them, in public and collectively, anything 
beneficial; for often in the past he has given aid to 
men in their waking moments, and also in broad 
daylight he has clearly foretold the future. You 
are acquainted no doubt with the prophetic utter- 
ances of Apis here, in neighbouring Memphis} and 
you know that lads at play announce the purpose of 
the god, and that this form of divination has proved » 
to be free from falsehood. But your deity, methinks, 
being more potent, wishes to confer his benefits upon 
you through the agency of men rather than boys, and 
in serious fashion, not by means of few words, but with 
strong, full utterance and in clear terms, instructing | 
" youregarding most vital matters—if you are patient— 
with purpose and persuasiveness. 

And first of all—to begin, as I ought, with matters 
close at hand—rest assured of this, that all things 
which happen to men for their good are without 
exception of divine origin; not only is this true if 
a voyager has the luck to find a pilot with experience, 
or a nation or a city to secure good leaders, but also 
if a physician arrives in time to save his patient, 
we must believe that he is a helper come from 
god, and if one hears: words of wisdom, we must 
believe that they too were sent by god. For, in 
general, there is no good fortune, no benefit, that 
does not reach us in accordance with the will and the 


1 Pausanias 7. 22. 2-4 tells briefly of this oracle. Apparently 
the chance utterances of lads playing near the shrine were 
_ thought to reveal the god’s response. cy 
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power of the gods; on the contrary the gods them- 
selves control all blessings everywhere and apportion 
lavishly to all who are ready to receive; but evils 
come from quite a different source, as it were from 
some other fount close beside us. Take for example 
the water of Alexandria—that which keeps us alive 
and nourishes us and is truly the author of our being: 
it descends from some region up above, from some 
divine fount; whereas the filthy, evil-smelling canals 
are our own creation, and it is our fault that such 
things exist. For it is through man’s folly and love 
of luxury and ambition, that life comes to be vexa- 
tious and full of deceit, wickedness, pain, and count- 
less other ills. 

However, for these maladies one remedy and cure 
has been provided by the gods, to wit, education. 
and reason, and the man who throughout life employs 
that remedy with consistency comes at last to a 
healthy, happy end; but those who encounter it 
rarely and only after long intervals, 


Alternate live one day, are dead the next. 


But, nevertheless, there have been occasions when 
even such persons have been turned aside when 
portentous disasters were impending. But those 
who are wholly unacquainted with the remedy of 
which I speak, and never give ear to chastening 
reason, are utterly wretched, having no refuge or 
defence against their sufferings, 


But storm-tossed on the sea of life they drift, 
Devoid of shelter and in misery? 
4 Odyssey 11. 303-4. Homer is speaking of Castor and 
Polydeuces. Mei oa ga 
2 Kock, Com. Ait. Frag., Menander, frag. 404, 6-7. _ ‘ 
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TEW. obdrot Oe owrhpes elon Kel podares ray 
otwy Te oplecbas, amply eAbetv eis téAos rip 
movnpiav elpyovres atl KOTEXOVTES. 

Act pev ody éxarépwv traits médeot, moAd 5é 
emetKeoTepwy 4 tay é&v rais é€ovalas. KoAd lew 
peev yap TpoonKet pevddpevor, Siddoxew dé ba 
ped Opevov" Kal xypynorod pv cor Hyepovos 
ouyyvaun, prrooddov S€ KaKod py muKpov elvan. 
TO pev yap THs Tyscoptas akAnpov ® amddAAvat, TO 
dé Tod Adyou mucpov odlew TépuKe. KuvOuvedet 

l aavrws, ev. Reiske, mdvras év Selden, hi abray or mAava- 
Hevor Emperius, TAavadvrat év Jacobs: mdvrev év. 

2 ody EKOvTES Selden: ov« exovres. 

3 Kariog Kal Reiske: «ai xaxtas. 

4 émvetkeot époy Casaubon: émeixéorepov. 


® oxAnpéy Casaubon: zene, 
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as if embarked upon a rotten and wholly shattered 
hulk, amidst a sea of senseless opinion and misery. 
And it so happens that it is the most depraved 
and unfortunate men who flee the farthest from the 
voice of reason and will not listen to it, not even if you 
try to force them—just as, I fancy, those sores which 
are especially distressing shrink from the touch, and 
that initselfis a sign of their extremely bad condition. 
But such sufferers will have to visit a different kind 
of physician, however unwillingly, whose treatment 
_ will be more drastic. For there are two systems for the 
treatment of vice and its prevention, just as there are 
for maladies in general: the one may be likened to 
dieting and drugs, and the other resembles cautery and 
the knife, this being more suitable for the use of magis- 
trates and laws and jurymen, that is, for those whose 
business it is to remove growths that are abnornial 
and incurable. But much to be preferred are those 
who do not lightly resort to removal. The other 
treatment is, I claim, the proper function of men who 
have the power through persuasion and reason to 
calm and soften the soul. These indeed are saviours 
and guardians of all who can be saved, confining 
and controlling vice before it reaches its final 
stage. ; eet 
It is true, no doubt, that both types of practitioners. 
are required by the state, but the type to be found 
in public office should be much the milder of the two. 
For in administering punishment one should be 
sparing, but not so in imparting instruction; and a 
good prince is marked by compassion, a bad philo-_ 
sopher by lack of severity. For while the harshness 
of the one in punishing destroys, the other’s 
severity of speech is by nature salutary. It is likely, 
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Kat rovrwy ev dpyf perv riacdunv rods ba 
TapiovTas €is TO mAndos yn de Toluadvras dpiv 
diaréyecbar, aAAG cepvovs pev elvau BovAopévous, 
dvanpedets 5° Spwpevous KGL dpoious Tots dyevveot 
rev abner, ot Tas Tadatorpas evoxhobion KO 
7a, YUL Xetpovopodvyres Kab mahaiovres, els be 
TO OTAOLOV OvK eGedovow evant, TOV ayAwov Kal TAS 
mAnyas dpopapevor. TO pevrou arpayp.a Ouoxepes 
dvrws Kat Se dyads. od ‘yap pdSiov eveyiely 
Tooobde mAnbous OépvBov odde pupidaw dvOpebmreny : 
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"Eyw yobv, ei qv duds, odk av depo ela®AGov 

1 7d added by Reiske. 

2 odxeért det] ovx er Reiske, 

3 dvOpdawr Reiske: avO parrots. 

4 ddedeiy mpds 7. Tdv yader@v deleted by Weil, unneces- 
sarily. Arnim believes corrupt and suggests addition of «al 


ioPddcy épverav alter xaderdy, apparently unwilling to 
construe oréap with dviwv » Sede. 
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however, that you have a great dearth of men 
who are expert in the latter branch of healing; 
for its practitioners gain neither wealth nor power 
thereby, but rather hatred, abuse, and _ reviling, 
though perhaps one should pay no more attention to 
such things. Accordingly, when the philosophers 
quit the field and are silent, there springs up among 
you a multitude of quarrels and lawsuits, harsh 
cries, tongues that are mischievous and unrestrained, 
accusers, calumnies, writs, a horde of professional 
pleaders—just as, I suspect, the lack of physicians, 
or else their incompetence, accounts for the increase 
in number of the undertakers ! 

In my opening remarks! also I laid the blame for 
this upon the philosophers who will not appear before 
the people or even deign to converse with you, but, — 
while wishing to maintain their dignity, are seen to 
be of no utility, and like those degenerate athletes 
who are a nuisance to wrestling-schools and gymnasia 
with their make-believe sparring and wrestling, but 
refuse to enter the stadium, viewing with suspicion 
the sun’s heat and the blows. However, the trouble 
becomes truly difficult because of you. For it is 
not easy to endure the uproar of such a crowd as 
this, or to face countless thousands of human beings 
without the support of song and lyre. For music is 
an antidote in dealing with the populace of your city, 
just as, we are told, the fat of certain creatures is 
beneficial in dealing with one of the serious disorders.? 

I, for instance, had I the gift of song, should 
not have come here before you without some. 

1 § 8, oe eee 

2 Pliny has much to say on the use of animal fat in the 
- treatment of disease. Cf. N.H. 28. 135-144, 
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t 35e \ Len ea SP 3 \ 
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2 éndpitle Pflugk: evdurle. 


wax’ dv Wilamowitz: rdya. 
3 rods added by Arnim, 
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tune or lay. But the truth is, I lack that magic 
spell; yet a god,as I said, has given me courage, . 
the god 


Who routs with ease at times the hero brave 
And robs him of his conquest, then again 
Himself doth urge and cheer to victory? 


If, then, in addressing you I were to use the words of 
Hermes .as he is portrayed in the Odyssey, excusing 
himself to Calypso for the unpleasant message that 
he bore for her, no doubt you would declare that I 
was talking nonsense, and yet speak them I must: 


Zeus bade me hither come, though I was loath; 
For who of his own choosing would traverse 

The salty sea so vast, unspeakable ? 

Nor is there near a town of mortal men.® 


If Hermes, a god and a winged god besides, com- 
plains of the waves and the sea and the lack of cities 
and men on the way, was I, a mere mortal, a 
nobody: from nowhere, clad in a mean cloak, with no 
sweetness of song and a voice no louder than common, 
not afraid of your noise, your laughter, your anger, 
your hissing, your rough jokes—the means by which 
- you terrify all men and always dominate men every- 
where, both private citizens and princes—and that . 
too, though I hear Homer and the other poets — 
constantly singing of the mob as being cruel and- 


1812, - ec ee ee 

2 Iliad 17. 177-8, slightly modified.. Hector is justifying - 
_ his conduct to Glaucus: Cee ae. ee 

8 Odyssey 5. 99-101. The message borne by Hermes is a 


command to release Odysseus; 
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mpos Tovs aiTLeDpLevous Kat KATUYLYVOOKOVTAS , 
ore dedpo eto Dov, - Hy) Oucaiws amodoyerobat: 
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* iw tiyn Kayser: evretyes or évr” Axwe Or evr’ xdpa. 


. mpos Reiske : may. 
3 ody’ av Pflugk: rdy’. 





1 Tliad 2. 144-6. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Adespota 1324. This - bold 
simile was paraphrased by Demosthenes, De Falsa Legatione 
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unruly and prone to violence? This is what Homer 
has to say: 


Then stirred was the assembly, as the sea 

Sends forth long billows on the Icarian deep, 
Billows the Southeast wind doth raise, with force 
Rushing from out the clouds of Father Zeus ;+ 


and here are the words of another: 


Unstable and evil is the populace, 

And wholly like the sea: beneath the gale 
*Tis fanned to fury; should a calm ensue, 

A little puff doth ruffle it. So let 
Some charge be made, the victim is engulfed.? 


So you too perhaps might engulf me with your 
uproar and your turmoil, in spite of my desire to 
serve you. But if you wait and hear me through, 
all men will think you wonderful, and will give you 
credit for acquaintance, not alone with twanging 
lyres and dancing feet, but with words of wisdom 

too, that I also may thus have a just defence to offer 
_ those who blame and condemn me for coming here ; 
for they will blame me, you-may be sure, and will 
say that I am a notoriety-hunter and a madman to 
have thus exposed myself to the mob and its hubbub. 
Let me, then, be able to assert that not every 
populace is insolent and unwilling to listen, and that 
not every gathering of the people must. be avoided 
by men of cultivation. . 

But I will explain to you more clearly, if you wish, 


1386: 6 pév Sfyds dor dorabunrérarov mpiypa tv ndvrow 
kal dovvierdtarov, Worep OdAarr’ dxatdotarov, ws av rdyn 
xwotpevoy. The verses have been attributed either to Solon . 
or Archilochus or to some dramatist. 
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1 We need not suppose that Dio is addressing an official 
assembly of the people. The crowd in the theatre is so large 
and representative that, like SEO DBANCe: he identifies it 
with the government. 
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the nature of the demos, in other words, the nature 
of yourselves In fact such an explanation is a useful 
thing, and it will do you more good than if I were to 
speak about heaven and earth. Well then, I claim 
that the demos most closely resembles a potentate, 
and a very strong one too, one that has great authority 
and power, and a more powerful potentate and holding 
sway over a greater number in proportion as the 
people itself is more numerous and belongs to a 
prouder city. Among these over-lords, then, are 
included kings, who have been deified for the general 
safety of their realm, real guardians and good and 
righteous leaders of the people,? gladly dispensing the 
benefits, but dealing out hardships among their sub- 
jects rarely and only as necessity demands,? rejoicing 
when their cities observe order and decorum. But 
others, on the contrary, are harsh and savage 
tyrants, unpleasant to listen to and unpleasant 
to meet; their rage is prompt to rise at anything, 
like the rage of savage beasts, and their ears are 
stopped, affording no entrance to words of fairness, 
but with them flattery and deception prevail. 

In like manner democracy is of two kinds: the one 
is reasonable and gentle and truly mild, disposed to 
accept frankness of speech and not to care to be pam- 
pered in everything, fair, magnanimous, showing 
respect for good men and good advice, grateful to 
those who admonish and instruct ;, this is the demo- 
cracy which I regard as partaking of the divine and 
royal nature, and I deem it fitting that one should 


2 The mpoordrys was one whose influence determined policy. 


in a democracy. Aristotle, Constitution of Athens 28, calls. 


the roll of such leaders from Solon to Cleophon. 
3 Closely resembles Or. 1. 23-24. =: 
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* kat Crosby: «ai of. Reiske deletes xat oi, 

ody Emperius: yoov. 

3 Arnim suspects a lacuna here, suggesting the trans. 
position of kairo. . . . jovxdoacw from § 33 to fill it. 


* oddev dv Emperius: oddev. 
5 gapéxorre Crosby: €youre. 





1 Plutarch, Lives 858 B, says that Demosthenes thus 
apostrophized Athena: *Q éderowa Todds, rt 3h Tptal zois 
xarerwrdros yaipes Onpios, yAauKi, Kal Spdxovti, Kat dypep ; 
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approach and address it, just as one directs with 
gentleness a noble steed by means of simple reins, 
since it does not need the curb. But the more 
prevalent kind of democracy is both bold and 
arrogant, difficult to please in anything, fastidious, 
resembling tyrants or much worse than they, seeing 
that its vice is not that of one individual or of one 
kind but a jumble of the vices of thousands; and 
so it is a multifarious and dreadful beast, like 
those which poets and artists invent, Centaurs and 
Sphinxes and Chimaeras, combining in a single 
shape of unreal existence attributes borrowed from 
manifold natures. And to engage at close quarters 
with that sort of monster is the act of a man who is 
truly mad or else exceedingly brave and equipped with 
wings, a Perseus or a Bellerophon. 

So, applying our analysis to the populace of 
Alexandria, the ‘unnumbered multitude,’ to use | 
the current phrase, in which class shall we put it? 
I for my part offered you my services on the assump- 
tion that you were of the better sort; and perhaps 
someone else, one of my superiors,’ will decide to 
do likewise. And assuredly you Alexandrians could 
present no more beautiful and surprising spectacle 
than by being yourselves sober and attentive. For 
indeed it is a supernatural and truly solemn and 
impressive sight when the countenance of the assem- 
bly’ is gentle and composed, and neither convulsed | 
with violent and unrestrained laughter nor distorted 
by continuous and disorderly clamour, but, on the 


2 Trajan? CE §§95 and 98, in which Dio hints at a coming 
visit of the emperor. = 

% Possibly a reminiscence of Aristophanes, Knights 396: | 
Kal 76.700 Sypov mpdowmoy parKod Kabjwevov, aes 
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1 @ore .. . jouxydoacw deleted by Geel because of resem- 
blance to § 33. 
2 ap Tpaxds Emperius: ody rayds, 

® After dprov Friedlaender deletes, as a gloss, odrw yap 
elpfoda: woAd BéArvov: ‘for so to express it is far better.’ 


a oie 





1 A medical maxim repeated in § 33. 
2 See Iliad 9. 4-7, os which it seems to be a reminiscence. 
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contrary, listening as with a single pair of ears, though 
so vast a multitude. 

But consider yourselves at this moment and then 
what you are like when you are watching the 
performances to which you are accustomed. For, 
to my mind, you now appear to be a sight worth 
seeing, for kings as well as for plain citizens, 
and there is nobody who would not admire and 
honour you as soon as he came into your presence; 
and so if this address of mine has accomplished . 
nothing else, it has at any rate rendered you this 
service, and no small one—one hour of sobriety! 
As, for instance, it is of critical importance toward 
the recovery of the sick to have had a_ brief 
interval of calm.! However, amid the varied activi- 
ties which occupy your attention, whenever there | 
falls upon you the blast of turbulence, as when a 
harsh gale stirs up a muddy, slimy sea, as Homer. 
says, we see froth and scum and a mass of seaweed 
being cast up on the beach,” so exactly with you, I 
fancy, we find jibes and fisticuffs and laughter. 

Who, pray, could praise a people with such a 
disposition? Is not that the reason why even to 
your own rulers you seem rather contemptible? 
Someone already, according to report, has expressed 
his opinion of you in these words: ‘‘ But of the people 
of Alexandria what can one say, a folk to whom you 
need only throw plenty of bread and a ticket to the 
hippodrome,’ since they have no interest in anything 
else?” Why, inasmuch as, in case a leading citizen 
misbehaves publicly in the sight of all, you will 
visit him with your contempt and regard him as a 
worthless fellow, no matter if he has authority a thou- - 

3 Cf. Juvenal 10. 81: panem ei circenses, . 
ed ae site tapes 
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radro Reiske: rodro. 
ica 


1 
2 § 7 dv Reiske: dray. 
3 et ur) metDeobe Emperius: xal uy weibeofa. 


nesnentoncoreratentitaniretnase 


1 See especially §§ 12, 13, and 25-29. 
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sand times as great as yours, you yourselves cannot 
succeed in maintaining a reputation for dignity and 
seriousness so long as you are guilty of like mis- 
conduct. Do you not know, that just as a prince or 
king is most conspicuous when he appears in public 
and therefore should do nothing ignoble or disgraceful 
at such a time, the populace also is in like case when 
it too appears in public and forms a throng? One 
ought, of course, in my opinion, to behave with 
sobriety at other times as well; still whatever a man 
does privately does not concern the general public 
or the state, but in the theatre the people’s character 
is revealed. But with you it is there above all that . 
you are off your guard and will prove traitors to the 
good name of your city: you act like women of low 
repute, who, however wanton they may be at home, 
should behave with decorum when they go abroad, 
and yet it is especially in the streets that they are 
most guilty of misconduct. 

““ How now,” perhaps someone will say, ‘‘ is that 
our only fault, our bad behaviour at the theatre? 
Is that all you have to say to us and nothing more? ”’ 
I dread the thought of attacking all your failings in — 
one indictment. And yet perhaps someone will 
claim that, despite my long harangue, I have given 
you no advice and have not made clear what it is 
I criticize you for most; and that such is the function 
of anyone who offers instruction. But for my own. 
part I believe that I have already made many 
valuable observations—at least for those of you who 
have been listening—regarding the god, the nature 
of the demos, and your duty to listen to counsel even 
though you are not convinced by what is said For. 
the most urgent need of all, I fancy, was that I should 
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iyudy after Atyyrros deleted by Reiske. 
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first put you into a frame of mind to listen patiently. 
And so, if my address has accomplished nothing else 
of much importance to you, I have this at least to 
my credit, that for this space of time you have kept 
your seats in self-restraint. For, let me remind you, 
with the sick it is of critical importance toward . 
recovery to have had a brief interval of calm.1 And, 
on my word, to examine into all your failings, and 
that too in one day’s time, and to force you to condemn 
utterly all your vice and your shortcomings, is not. 
within my power, 


E’en though I had ten tongues, as many mouths, 
A voice unyielding, in my breast a heart 

Of bronze; unless the heavenly Muses, sprung 
From Aegis-bearing Zeus, should call to mind 
The varied evils found in all mankind,? 


and not in you alone. . a city 
But to take just that topic which I mentioned in | 
the beginning, see how important itis.. For how you - 
dine in private, how you sleep, how you manage your 
household, these are matters in which as individuals 
you are not at all conspicuous; on the other hand, 
how you behave as spectators and what you are like 
in the theatre are matters of common knowledge 
among Greeks and barbarians alike. For your 
city is vastly superior in point of size and situation, — 
and it is admittedly ranked second among all cities 
beneath the sun. For not only does the mighty 
nation, Egypt, constitute the framework of “your 
city—or more accurately its appanage—but the 
peculiar nature of the river, when compared with 
2 Iliad 2. 489-92, slightly modified by Dio. | 
3 Rome of course stood first. : 
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_ érrawelobat radra. Epo Aéyovros, G@orep 570 


Tov dd\wv rav Get Busmevovresy bps eya dé 
emjveca vowp Kal yay Kab Aysevas Kal ToroUs Kat 
mdvra, paMov q vuds. mod yap elmov as core 
Ppovipoe Kal ocippoves Kat Sixator 5 obyt Tavavria 
Toure 3 éore yap dvBpedmrew ETTaLVvos edragia, 
m™pgorns, oudvoia, KeopLOS TroAvretas, 70 Tpoo~ 
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* Selden would read yds. 


2 peyebet Emperius: ‘Heyedn. 
3 xardpoes Hmperius: dvaxpicets. 





1 Herodotus had paid high tribute to the Nile. See 
especially. 2. 14 and 19, 
2 Tn earlier times it was usual to include both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Qcean under the bar "Epub pd. 
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all others, defies description with regard to both 
its marvellous habits and its usefulness;! and 
furthermore, not only have you a monopoly of the 
shipping of the entire Mediterranean by reason of 
the beauty of your harbours, the magnitude of your 
fleet, and the abundance and the marketing of the 
products of every land, but also the outer waters 
that lie beyond are in your grasp, both the Red Sea 
and the Indian Ocean, whose name was rarely 
heard in former days.2. The result is that the trade, 
not merely of islands, ports, a few straits and isth- 
muses, but of practically the whole world is yours. 
For Alexandria is situated, as it were, at the cross- 
roads of the whole world, of even the most remote 
nations thereof, as if it were a market serving a 
single city, a market which brings together into one 
place all manner of men, displaying them to one 
another and, as far as possible, making them a 
kindred people.? 

Perhaps these words of mine are pleasing to your 
ears and you fancy that you are being praised by 
me, as you are by all the rest who are always flattering 
you; but I was praising water and soil and harbours 
and places and everything except yourselves. | For 
where have I said that you are sensible and tem- 
perate and just? Was it not quite the opposite? 
For when we praise human beings, it should be for 
their good discipline, gentleness, concord, civic 
order, for heeding those who give good counsel, 
and for not being always in search of pleasures. 
But arrivals and departures of vessels, and superiority 
in size of population, in merchandise, and in ships, 

8 CE, Cambridge Ancient. History, X., pp. 397-400 and 412, 

on Alexandrian commerce. : 
| | 207 
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1 7d pev .. . ofév re deleted by Emperius. 





1 One infers that all these phrases are to be found in Homer; 
actually only yqcov oes is so found (Odyssey 1. 51), 
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are fit subjects for praise in the case of a fair, a 
harbour, or a market-place, but not of a city; nay, 
if a man speaks in praise of water, he is not praising 
men but wells; if he talks of good climate, he does 
not mean that the people are good but the land; if 
he speaks of fish, he is not praising the city—how 
absurd !—but a sea, a lake, or a stream. Yet if 
someone eulogizes the Nile, you Alexandrians are as 
elated as if you yourselves were rivers flowing 
from Ethiopia. Indeed, it is safe to say that most 
other people also are delighted by such things and 
count themselves blessed if they dwell, as Homer 
puts it, ‘on a tree-clad isle’ or one that is ‘ deep- 
soiled’ or on a mainland ‘of abundant pasture, 
rich in sheep’ or hard by ‘ shadowy mountains ’ or 
‘fountains of translucent waters) none of which 
is a personal attribute of those men themselves; 
however, touching human virtue, they care not at 
all, not even in their dreams! al 
But my purpose in mentioning such matters was 
neither to elate you nor to range myself beside those 
who habitually sing such strains, whether orators or 
poets. For they are clever persons, mighty sophists, 
wonder-workers ; but I am quite ordinary and prosaic 
in my utterance, though not ordinary in my theme. 
For though the words that I speak are’not great in | 
themselves, they treat of topics of the greatest 
possible moment,. And what I said just now about 
the city was meant to show you that whatever 
impropriety you commit is committed, not in secrecy 
or in the presence of just a few, but in the presence 
of all mankind, For I behold among you, not 
eUBoroy etunAoy is applied. to an island (Odyssey 15. 406). and 
dpea cxidevra, not axtepd, occurs three times in all. ee 
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merely Greeks and Italians and people from neigh- 
bouring Syria, Libya, Cilicia, nor yet Ethiopians 
and Arabs from more distant regions, but even 
Bactrians and Scythians and Persians and a’ few 
Indians, and all these help to make up the audience 
in your theatre and sit beside you on each occasion; 
therefore, while you, perchance, are listening to a 
single harpist, and that too a man with whom you 
are well acquainted, you are being listened to by 
countless peoples who do not know you; and while 
you are watching three or four charioteers, you your- 
selves are being watched by countless Greeks and 
barbarians as well. 

What, then, do you suppose those people say when 


they have returned to their homes at the ends of the 


earth? Do they not say: “ We have seen a city 
that in most respects is admirable and a spectacle 
that surpasses all human spectacles, with regard 
both to beauty of sanctuaries and multitude of 
inhabitants and abundance of all that man requires,” 
going on to describe to their fellow-citizens as 
accurately as possible all the things that I myself 
named a short while ago—all about the Nile, the 
land, and the sea, and in particular the epiphany of 
the god;1“ and yet,” they will add, “ it is a city that 
is mad over music and horse-races and in these 
moatters behaves in a manner entirely unworthy of 
itself. For the Alexandrians are moderate enough 
when they offer sacrifice or stroll by themselves or 
engage in their other pursuits; but when they 


1 Tt would seem that Serapis, like Asclepius, with whom 
he was sometimes. identified, showed himself in dreams to 
those who consulted his shrine (§ 12). Such epiphanies 
were not infrequent in other cults. 
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1 guyd8ous] rpidSors Cobet, relying on § 9. 
2 008° ad Guotov deleted by Arnim. 
3 Adywow Reiske: Adyovaw. 





1 As we might say, ‘the atmosphere was charged with 
malign influence.’ Rouse suggests that Dio may have had in 
mind the practice of burying charms. 
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enter the theatre or the stadium, just as if drugs 
that would madden them lay buried there, they lose 
all consciousness of their former state and are not 
ashamed to say or do anything that occurs to them. 


And what is most distressing “of alll is that, despite . 


their interest in the show, they do not really see, and, 
though they wish to hear, they do not hear, being 
evidently out of their senses and der anged—not only 
men, but even women and children. And when the 
dreadful exhibition is over and they are dismissed, 
although the more violent aspect of their disorder 
has been extinguished, still at street-corners and in 
alley-ways the. malady continues throughout the 


entire city for several days; just as when a mighty. . 


conflagration has died down, you can see for a long 


time, not only the smoke, but also some portions of 


the buildings still aflame.” Moreover, some Persian 
or Bactrian is likely to say: ‘‘ We ourselves know 


how to ride horses and are held to be just about the 


best in horsemanship *—for they cultivate that 
art for the defence of their ‘empire and indepen- 
dence—* but for all that we have never behaved that 
way or anything like it”; whereas you, who have 
never handled a horse or mounted one yourselves, are 
unable to restrain yourselves, but are like lame men 
squabbling over a foot-race.. That may explain why, 
cowards and slackers though you are, you have won 
so many cavalry battles in the past! 

And take heed lest these people prove to have 
spoken more truthfully about you than Anacharsis 
2 Of. Herodotus 1, 136: “ Their gons are carefully instructed 
from their fifth to their twentieth year in three things elonee— 
to ride, to draw the bow, and to speak the truth.” 


: ° Is Dio hinting that Alexandria depended upon mer- 
 cenaries, or is he alluding to some recent aguetd reverse ? 
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the Scythian is said to have spoken about the 
Greeks—for he was held to be one of the sages, and 
he came to Greece, I suppose, to observe the customs 
and the people.! Anacharsis said that in each city of 
the Greeks there is a place set apart in which they 
act insanely day after day—meaning the gymnasium 
—for when they go there and strip off their clothes, 
they smear themselves with a drug.2 “And. this,” 

said he, ‘‘ arouses the madness in them; for 
immediately some run, others throw each other 
down, others put up their hands and fight an 
imaginary foe, and others submit to blows. And 
when they have behaved in that fashion,” said he, 

“ they scrape off the drug and straightway are sane 

-again and, now on friendly terms with one another, 
they walk with downcast glance, being ashamed at 
what has occurred.” 

Anacharsis was jesting and making sport about no 
trifling matter, it seems to me, when he said these 
things; but what might a visitor say about 
yourselves? For as soon as you get together, you 
set to work to box and shout and hurl and dance— 
smeared with what drug? Evidently with the drug 
of folly; as if you could not watch the spectacle 
sensibly! For I would not have you think I mean . 
that even such performances should not take place in. 
cities; for perhaps they should, and it may be. 
necessary, because of the frailty of the masses and 
their idle habits; and possibly. even among better — 


1 Herodotus (4. 76) tells of this visit. Lucian tells of it 
at much greater length and in idealized form in his Scythe. 
Dio’s version seems to. have been drawn from the: source 
represented by Diogenes. Laertins 1, 104. 

2 Olive oil. Z, 
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1 The underlying meaning of §§ 47-50 is by no. means 
clear, At first one takes ‘ destruction” to mean moral ruin, 
but later it seems to mean loss of life, either by decree of the 
court or as the result of a duel. between rival admirers or 
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people too there are those who need some diversion 
and amusement in life, but they should take it with. 
decorum and as befits free men, For it will not 


cause any of the horses to run more slowly or any of _ 


the singers to sing less pleasingly if you preserve a 
due decorum. But as things are now, if one of the 


charioteers falls from his chariot, you think it terrible — 


and the greatest of all disasters, whereas when you 
yourselves fall from the decorum that befits you and 
from the esteem you should enjoy, you are uncon- 
cerned. And if you hear the harpist sing out of tune 
or off pitch, you are well aware of it, whereas when you 
yourselves utterly abandon the harmony prescribed 


by nature and are most discordant, you are quite - 
indifferent. 


And yet how many here have met destruction 
because of these allurements?1 Loss of reputation, 
at any rate, everyone has suffered. And did the 
Sirens do anything else according to the story? ? 
Did they not regularly destroy those who took extra- 
vagant delight in them? Yet the Sirens dwelt in a 
lonely sea and far away, all by themselves, on a lofty 
cliff, where no one could easily approach; and even 
there the man of sense escaped in safety and heard 
them with composure. These entertainers of 
Alexandria, however, ply their trade in what’ is 
practically the centre of the civilized world and in the 


most populous city of all, not, by Zeus, because of. 


any charm or power of their own, but rather because 


the suicide of a disgraced and desperate ‘man, or possibly an- 


incident of the rioting of which we hear. 


2 The Sirens appear first in Odyssey 12, Odysseus of course. 
being ‘the man of sense.’ However, Homer places them, 


not on a lofty cliff, but ina flowery meadow. 
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1 qretpdpevos Arnim, mpofuevos Casaubon: ampoguevos. 
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of your fatuity. For why is it that outside Alexan- 
dria they produce an impression quite like that 
produced by the usual run of performers, nay, 
frequently have been thought to be unpleasant? 
Can it be that the ears of the people in those places 
have been stopped? 

What, then, does their success with you signify? 
Not, by Zeus, musical power or artistic pre-eminence, 
but rather the shallowness of you listeners and the 
weakness of your city. It is said, at any rate, that 
some who have already met their ruin through such a 
cause, instead of trying by entreaty to escape their 
death, with youthful bravado have implored the 
privilege of listening to their destroyers even more. 
And here is an amazing thing which brings reproach 
and ridicule upon the city—that whereas elsewhere 
nobles and tyrannicides are held in memory because 
they gave their lives for the salvation of the father- 
land, with you it is for a bit of catgut that men meet 
their fate and because of an enjoyment that is fleet- 
ing, or, more properly, a fancy that has no substance. 
For it is not through real enjoyment so much as 
through wishful thinking that these men sacrifice 
their lives. 

And so great is the misfortune of the poor wretches, 
that they regard as manly what is most unmanly of 
all, and as dignified what is most shameful. Why, 
I would rather be put to death for robbery than for 
such a cause. For in the one ease it is the death 
of a bad man but a man, in the other of a slave in 
hard luck. The one possibly came to such a pass 
because he had been wronged and was striving to get 
redress over and above the laws, and it may be that he 


might have achieved something actually noble, had 
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he not encountered such an evil genius; but the other 
came to his inglorious end merely through shouting 
and a frenzy caused by an ill-starred voice and a 
wicked nod of the head, by dissonant variations and 
nonsense and a cynical, pestilential behaviour. But 
such is the death of a fly! For whatever tastes sweet 
to the fly is the thing at which it meets destruction. 
What distinction, then, can your conduct bring you, 
you luckless creatures? For whereas in the cause of 
justice and virtue and ancestral rights and laws and 


for a good king, a noble soul, one that does not cling » 


to life, will, if need be, suffer and even die; yetifaman 
hangs himself for the sake of his chorus-girl, a low-born 
outcast, not fit to live, what depths of disgrace does 
that betoken ! . 

And now let us say no more about these poor 


unfortunates; but, directing our attention to the . 


spectacle itself, is the conduct of the spectators not 
disgraceful and replete with every variety of wanton- 
ness ?—I mean the intensity of their gaze, their souls 
all but hanging on their lips—as if, one would 
think, it were through the ear that men receive 


felicity—and applying the terms ‘saviour’ and | 


‘ god ’ to a pitiful human being! With what bound- 
less laughter, think you, must the gods laugh you to 
scorn, when next in your worship of them you conduct 
yourselves in the same fashion and find yourselves 
compelled to use those same terms in honouring the 


deity? However, god is indulgent, I suppose, since 


he is god, and he treats lightly the folly of the masses. 


Accordingly to you as his children has he given as 


guardians and guides those who are more prudent 


than you Alexandrians, and by their companionship, 


not only at the theatre but elsewhere too, your 
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1 A grim joke referring to the presence of Roman troops in 
Alexandria. See §71 and Armim, Dio von Prusa, p. 438. The 
point of the joke—-which must have been plain enough to the 
audience-—-is made plainer for the modern reader by the em- 
phasis on freedom in what follows. 
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conduct is improved.*’ For otherwise how could you 
keep your hands off one another? 

And yet what kind of human beings do you think 
they are for whom freedom is not advantageous? — 
“None, by Zeus,’’ someone says, “ for freedom is by 
nature advantageous. For do not other cities also have 
singing, aye, by Zeus, and flute-playing and foot- 
racing and all those other entertainments that are 
found, not only here in Alexandria, but among 
certain other people too?’’ Aye, but nowhere is 
there such a passion for that sort of thing, such a mad 
desire, as with yourselves. For example, you know 
that the Rhodians, your near neighbours, enjoy 
freedom and complete independence of action; 
however, in Rhodes even running within the city 
limits is held not to be respectable, but, on the 
contrary, they even reprove strangers for being 
careless in their walk.2 So it is with good reason that — 
the Rhodians should enjoy fair renown and universal 
honour. For since they are the first to show respect 
to themselves and to refrain from any foolish act, it 
is with good reason, I believe, that they have the 
respect of men in general and of their leaders as 

well. # 

’ . The fact is, we shall find that in most other matters 
too the wise engage in the same activities as the foolish, 
such as eating, walking, playing, attending the theatre 

and the games. For nature compels them to have 
many needs in common with the foolish; there are, 

however, differences of behaviour in all these matters. 

Take feasting as the first instance: whereas the wise 
behave neither boorishly nor regardless of decorum, 
but with elegance combined with courtesy, as men 

— # See Or. 31. 162. | 
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A The. famous wedding party of Peirithotis and Hippo- 
dameia. The fight that ensued between Lapiths‘and Centaurs 
was a favourite subject with the Greek artist. 
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_ beginning a joyous feast and not a drunken debauch, 
being gracious toward their companions, not subject- 
ing them to effrontery ; the foolish, on the other hand, 
behave disgustingly and without restraint, giving 
vent to anger or to laughter with shouts and disorder, 
trying to get more than their companions, not 
inviting them to partake, and finally, before leaving 
for home, either they have done some damage to 
their fellow banqueters or received damage them- 
selves, as we are told was the case at the party once 
held by the Centaurs.! . : 
And yet why run through all the other differences 
one by one? But just take walking, for example, an 


activity common to.all men and surely a simple one. 


One man’s gait reveals the composure of his nature 
and the attention he gives to his conduct, while that 
of another reveals his confusion of mind and his 
shamelessness: he is hurried as he approaches, 
talks as he walks, or bursts in and jostles someone, 
comes to blows with someone else.2. Similarly also. 
with reference to the theatre: some persons are 
insatiate and greedy and all aflutter over everything 
alike, however commonplace, but others participate 
in the spectacle decorously andin peace. But not so | 
with you; on the contrary, you sit dumbfounded, you 
leap up more violently than the hired dancers, you are _ 
made tense with excitement by the songs: for while . 
other people are moved to song and dance by drink, 
with you the opposite is true—song is the occasion: 
of drunkenness and frenzy.. So while wine’s natural 
effect is as we have seen, producing inability to pre- 

2 See Demosthenes 37. 52, 55; 45.77 for. the conventional 
Greek attitude regarding men’s gait and general comport- 
ment. are re ote 
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serve one’s self-control, but on the contrary forcing 
those who use it stupidly and in excess to commit 
many distasteful acts, yet men intoxicated by song 
and in far worse condition than those who are crazed 
by wine—and what is more, at the very start and not 
by easy stages as at a drinking party—such men, I 
say, are to be found nowhere but in Alexandria. 
Among certain barbarians, it is true, we are told that 
a mild kind of intoxication is produced by the fumes 
of certain incense when burned! After inhaling it 
they are joyful and get up and laugh, and behave in 
all respects like men who have been drinking, and 
yet without doing injury to one another; but of the 
Greeks you alone reach that state through ears and 
voice, and you talk more foolishly than do those 
barbarians, and you stagger worse and are more like 
men suffering the after-effects of a debauch. . 
And yet the arts of the Muses and Apollo are kindly — 
gifts and pleasing. For Apollo is addressed as Healer 
and as Averter-of-Evil, in the belief that he turns men 
aside from misfortune and implants health in soul and 
body, not sickness or madness; and the Muses are 
called maidens, implying their modesty and their 
chastity. Furthermore, music is believed to have 
been invented by men for the healing of their | 
emotions, and especially for transforming souls 
which are in a harsh and savage state.. That is 
why even some philosophers attune themselves 


1 Dio is here recording the practice in such vague terms 
that one cannot tell whether. he had more exact knowledge 
or not. The effects which he mentions might. have been 
produced by hasheesh. Pliny, Hist, Nat. 24, 164, speaks of - 
an herb called gelotophyllis which, when mingled with wine 
and myrrh, produced great mental excitement and immoderate 
laughter. eee oe < 
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BSavrew Twav Katéyecbe, Kai mord mouetre TO. 
TOV mounray pvboroyjpara: as exceivot ye 
maperodyouat * Baxyas Tuvds pawvopevas bro wéAovs 
Kat Larvpovs: ovKoby duty Ta TOV veBpideay TE 
Kat Oipowv evdel Kab TO A€ovras pepe ev rais 
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1 Amep adro Emperius: Borep adta@. 
2 éxelvat ye mapevadyougt Emperius: éxetvoi re yap elodyouct. 





1 The Greeks took their music seriously. Its effect upon 
morals is a familiar topic. in Plato. - 

* More than one Greek dramatist dealt with the Bacchants, 
but Dio seems to have in mind re Bacchae of Buripides. 
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to the lyre at dawn, thereby striving to quell the 


confusion caused by their dreams. And it is with 
song that we sacrifice to the gods, for the purpose of 
insuring order and stability in ourselves. And there 
is, moreover, a different type of song, accompanied by 
the flute, that is employed at time of mourning, as 
men attempt, no doubt, to heal the harshness and the 
relentlessness of their grief and to mitigate the pain 
by means of song, song that operates scarce noticed 
amid lament, just as physicians, by bathing and 
softening wounds that are inflamed, remove the pain. 
And the spell of music has been deemed no less 
appropriate also in social gatherings, because it 
brings harmony and order spontaneously into the 
soul and along with a kindred influence abates the 
unsteadiness that comes from delight in wine—I 
mean that very influence blended with which the 
-unsteadiness itself is brought into tune and tempered 
to moderation.1 All this, of course, in the present 
instance has been reversed and changed to its 
opposite. For itis not by the Muses but by a kind of 


Corybantes that you are possessed, and you lend_ 


credibility to the mythologizings of the poets, since 
they do indeed bring upon the scene creatures called 
- Bacchants,? who have been maddened by song, and 
Satyrs too. No doubt in your case the ‘awn-skin and 
the thyrsus are lacking, nor do you, like the Bac¢-~ 
chants, bear lions in your arms;? yet in all else you 
do appear to me to be quite comparable to Nymphs 
-andSatyrs. For you are always in merry mood, fond 
of laughter, fond of dancing; only in your case when 
you are thirsty wine does not bubble up of its own 
. § Buripides, Bacchae 699-700, says. ‘ wolf-cubs,’ not 
‘lions’; Dio may be thinking of Agavé (1278-9). 
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1 odSé Geel: ovre. 








1 Bacchae 708-10. 

2 Of, §§ 25-8. 

3 Nero’s infatuation for music and poetry and the stage i ig 
well known, Tacitus refers to it briefly in his Annals; but 
see especially Suetonius, Nero, 20-23, 38. 2, 41. 1, 49. 3. 


Suetonius reports, among. other things, that Nero. recited 
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accord from some chance rock or glen, nor can you so 
readily get milk and honey by scratching the ground 
with the tips of your fingers;! on the contrary, not 
even water comes to you in Alexandria of its own 
accord, nor is bread yours to command, I fancy, but 
that too you receive from the hand of those who are 
above you; and so perhaps it is high time for you to 
cease your Bacchic revels and instead to turn your 
attention to yourselves. But at present, if you merely 
hear the twang of the harp-string, as if you had heard 
the call of a bugle, you can no longer keep the peace. 

Surely it is not the Spartans you are imitating, is 
it? It is said, you know, that in olden days they 
made war to the accompaniment of the pipe; but 
your warfare is to the accompaniment of the harp. 
Or do you desire—for I myself have compared king 
with commons *—do you, 1 ask, desire to be thought 
afflicted with the same disease as Nero? Why, not 


-even he profited by his intimate acquaintance with 


music and his devotion to it.2 And how much better 
it would be to imitate the present ruler in his devotion 
to culture and reason!* Will you not discard that dis- 


graceful and immoderate craving for notoriety? Will _ 


you not be cautious about poking fun at everybody 
else, and, what is more, before persons who, if [ may 


say so, have nothing great or wonderful to boast of? > . 


For if an Ismenias were piping in your presence or a 
Timotheus ® of early times were singing or an Arion, 


the Sack of Ilium while Rome burned, and that just before 
killing himself to escape his pursuers he repeated a line from 
Homer. | MRE oon 9 os 

4 Trajan; though the scholiast says Vespasian. 

5 The musicians of Alexandria. | 


6 Famous poet and musician, about 450-360 B.c. Dio — 


seems to allude to him in §.67, with which compare Or, 33, 57. 
os : 23% 
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1 atris Emperius : avrol. 

. diacrpébavres Casaubon, Sabptyavres Reiske : S:arpdépavres 
UB, dd Tpépayres M. 

® wapowlas tepariopdrwy Crosby, mapotview reperiopara 
Arnim : mapowlas TepeTtoudreoy. 


4 gis rods vépovs Emperius : rods véuous, which Arnim deletes,. 
® xeubnOpois Casaubon: xulnbucts UB, oxvgndpois M. 


1 See Herodotus 1. 24. 
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at whose song, according to tradition, the dolphins in 
the deep flocked to his ship and afterwards, when he 
had plunged overboard, rescued him by lucky chance 
and brought him safe ashore 1—if those artists were 
performing for you, what would be your state of 
mind? For among these performers here there is no 
Amphion ? and no Orpheus either; for Orpheus was 
the son of a Muse,’ but these are unmusical offspring 
of Disharmony herself, having perverted and 
shattered the majesty of song and in every way 
outraged the grand old art of the Muses. 

For who of the lot can produce a finished song or a 
noble rhythm? Nay, it is a potpourri of effeminate 
ditties and music-hall strummings of the lyre and the 
drunken excesses of monsters which, like villainous 

cooks with an itch for novelty, they mash together 
to form their arias and thus excite an ignorant and 
avid audience. Accordingly not from swans or night- 
_ingales has their passion got its name with you, but 
rather, as it seems, you liken it to the whining and 
howling of dogs; and yet, while I knew that there 
are philosophers called Cynics, harpists of that canine 
breed have been produced in Alexandria alone. 50 
while Amphion to the accompaniment of his melody, 
according to the tale, built the walls and towers of his 
city, these creatures are engaged in the work of 


overturning and destroying. And as for Orpheus, by 


his song he tamed the savage beasts and made them 
sensitive to harmony; yet these performers. here 


have turned you human beings into savages and | 


made you insensible to culture. 


2. At the music of Amphion the stones of their own accord 


moved into place to form the walls. of Thebes. 
~ 8 Calliopé. © i NaN or eee 
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* adyrev téy Cannes movToiwy Arnim: ray mdvreay. 
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And I have, furthermore, a story to tell that I heard 
from a Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop’s, who paid a 
visit here, a story that he told about Orpheus and 
yourselves. However, that story is more weird and 
lengthier than your jokes. Consider, therefore, if 
ou wish to hear it, and don’t be vexed if I tell it. 
Well then, the man from Phrygia said that Orpheus 
sang his songs throughout Thrace and Macedonia, as 
we have been told,! and that the creatures there 
came up to him—a great company, I imagine, of all 
the animals. ‘ And,’ he continued, “‘ most numerous 
among them were the birds and the sheep. For the 
lions and other animals of that sort were more dis- 
trustful because of their strength and savage nature, 
and some would not even come near him, while others 
immediately withdrew, not being pleased with the 
music; but the feathered creatures and the sheep not 
only came to him more readily but also did not leave 


him afterwards—the sheep, no doubt, because of their . 


guilelessness and fondness for human society, while 
the birds, of course, are a musical tribe themselves 
and fond of song. So then, as long as Orpheus was 
alive they followed him from every quarter, listening 
as they fed—for indeed he spent his time for the most 
part on the mountains and about the glens ; but when 


he died, in their desolation they wailed and were 


distressed; and so it came about that the mother of 


7 


Orpheus, Calliopé, because of her goodwill and - 


affection toward her son, begged Zeus to change > 
their bodies into human form; yet their souls. 


remained as they had been before.” 


~ Well, the remainder of the tale from this point on is | 


1 The phrase seems to refer to the preceding section, which, 


however, does not name Thrace and Macedonia. 
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1 apds added by Reiske, 
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painful and I am reluctant to tell it to you in plain 
language. For the Phrygian went on to say that 
from those wild creatures whom Zeus transformed a 
tribe of Macedonians was born, and that it was this 
tribe which at a later time crossed over with 
Alexander and settled here. He added that this is 
the reason why the people of Alexandria are carried 
away by song as no other people are, and that if they 
hear music of the lyre, however bad, they lose their 
senses and are all aquiver in memory of Orpheus. 
And he said that they are giddy and foolish in 
behaviour, coming as they do from such a stock, 
since the other Macedonians certainly have shown 


themselves to be manly and martial and steadfast of = 


- character. 

The Phrygian also spoke regarding the harpists of 
your city about as follows : He said thatin their associa~ 
tion with Orpheus the other animals merely experi- 
enced pleasure and wonder but made no attempt at 
imitation; but that some of the dogs, being of course 
a shameless and inquisitive breed, applied them- 
selves to music and then and there began to practice 
it, going off by themselves, and that after they had 
been changed to human form they maintained their 
addiction to the art. And he declared that this very 
breed is the stock from which the harpists sprang; 
therefore they have been unable wholly to slough 
_ off their own nature, but, while retaining some small 
part of the instruction derived from Orpheus, for 
the most part their music has remained’ canine in 
character. eG ae ot! 

All this the Phrygian spoke in jest. But I want to 
tell you something that happened at Sparta, how the 
people of that land behaved toward a harpist who was 
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much in vogue among the Greeks in those days. 
Just because this harpist had the reputation of being 
_ very charming and unusual, they did not, by Zeus, 
honour him, but instead they took his harp from 
him, cut away the strings, and ordered him to leave 
their city.1 Such, you see, were the misgivings the 
Spartans entertained regarding his calling and such 
the care they took of their ears, lest their hearing 
be corrupted or become more fastidious than was 
fitting; but you have been thus ignominiously en- 
slaved by that kind of pleasure. 

And through your influence, it would seem, the 
diséase is already affecting, not only public speakers, 
but some philosophers as well—though it would be 
more correct to say that public speakers are no 
longer easy to recognize. For since they observe 
your interest in singing and your passion for it, they 
all sing now, public speakers as well as sophists,? 
and everything is done to music; if you were to 
pass a courtroom, you could not easily decide whether 
a drinking-party was in progress or a trial; and if 
there is in your neighbourhood a sophist’s lecture- 
room, you will be unable to distinguish the lecture. 
And in my opinion people will presently go so far 
as to use song to accompany their exercise in the 
gymnasium, yes, even to heal the sick. For even 
now, when physicians discourse to you on their art, 
they chant. . : . 

But in all likelihood life with you has become, one 
may almost say, Just one continuous revel, not a sweet 
or gentle revel either, but savage and harsh, a revel 

2 ‘Public speakers’ (érropes) would include teachers of 
rhetoric, politicians, and lawyers; the sophists lectured on a 
variety of topics, including philosophy. 
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1 Thermopylae was at least a ‘ moral victory.’ 
2 The Romans. 


§ Ptolemy XI (80-51. B.C.), nicknamed.‘ The Piper, was . 


driven into exile im 58 B.c. and restored by Aulus. Gabinius, 
proconsul of Syria, three ve later. 
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of dancers, whistlers, and murderers all combined. 
But the Spartans were vastly different from you 
Alexandrians, for they were cautious in these 


matters, as I have said. For while they showed | 


_ capacity to rule, having held the leadership in Greece 
for many years and being always victorious over the 


barbarians without exception,! you do not understand _ 


even how to be good subjects. Therefore, if you had 
not been fortunate in your present leaders,? hardly, 
I faney, would your existence be secure. As evi- 
dence I cite the most recent chapters in your history. 
For instance, when you were still independent, did 

not your king busy himself with piping and concen- 
trate on that alone; and were you not on hostile terms 
with him and torn with faction among yourselves, each 
faction separately and independently working the 


ruin of the state—Simaristoi and other parties of like’ 


names—in consequence of which you forced your king 
to flee, and later on to obtain his return by means 


of war, and with the aid of Romans, too?® And = 
finally he with his piping and you with your dancing _ 


destroyed the state. And though you now have 
such reasonable men as governors, you have brought 
them to a feeling of suspicion toward yourselves, and 


so they have come to believe that there is need of — 
more careful watchfulness than formerly; and this - 


you have brought about through arrogance and not 


through plotting. For would you revolt from any-. 
body? Would you wage war asingle day? Isitnot 


‘true that in the disturbance which took place the 
majority went only as far as jeering in their show of 


4 By having invoked the aid of Rome? Dio seems to say 


that independence was lost under ‘The Piper,’ which is 
manifestly. false. Oia Tae eet 
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—dmaddarrecbar Kal? atrods Kat mapaywpeiy: 


> > € a + v4 av } ? 
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fo) “ “ \ ” 
wiKaTe, neces adiob pia: TavTa be edeve, 
PeLddoevos opav Kal Karayehav Kat Kabdarep 
: b) 
_matot mpoorratl wy. emel? 7d oTpdrevpa 


epevorHice Kducelvos ovdéva eta, darreoba., yup~ 
voos amavras spar Kat éroijious dmédvabau. 
ti obv; €Bidoarro pera Tadra ot mpomereis Kal 
aKdAdacrot Kat émiryndes dvarpeiar* Kai ovyyda 
mavra emPovrctoavres, Kat od mpdTrepoy duds 
dv fay coos eyedoaabe modguov Kai 7d Setvov 
dix pe qeipas mpofrder. 

i 87 wat TOUTWY emepynoOny 5 Omrws lore 
7a pudpeva € ex Tis mept Tov Biov radrns dragias. 
ov yap core TOUS oUTWS emTonpevous mepl Ta. 
purcpd Kaul pndevos dgva, patws Kol ducparas 
éxovras év rovrows & mpdrrovo. Kal’ judpar, 


1 quovpevor. Casaubon: sovovpevor. 
2 dda. Selden: ddov, ® éret Valesius: ei, 
4 dvarpéja Reiske : dvacrpéypar, 





ote Aristophanes, Acharnians 616-17: domep dsroviarrpov 
exycovres éomépas, dravres ‘éficrw’ rapyvovv of didor. 
2 Dio is our only authority for this disturbance. 
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courage, while only a few, after one or two shots with 
anything at hand, like people drenching passers- 
by with slops,’ quickly lay down and began to sing, 
and some went to fetch garlands, as if on their way 
to a drinking party at some festival ?2 

And surely you recall that comical incident—how 
the excellent Conon? treated you when, advancing 
to the place where your forces were most concen- 


trated and pointing out a little stretch of ground, he — 


declared: “If I can get there by myself, I am the 
victor, and you must depart by yourselves and leave 
the field; but if you,” said he, “ can win your way as 
much as four or five steps, I will take a walk myself.”’ 
This he said out of a desire to spare you, laughing at 
you and playing with you as if you were children ; 


since the army had halted and he would not permit a 


single soldier to lay hands on you, seeing, as he did, 


that you all were unarmed and faced with destruc- _ 


tion. What then? Force was next employed by 
the headstrong and unruly spirits, who purposely 
aimed at a complete overthrow and utter chaos, and 
_they did not let you go until you had had a taste of 
warfare, and what you formerly had dreaded had 
become a matter of bitter experience. 

Why, then, have I mentioned these events also? 
Because I wanted you to understand the natural 
outcome of this disorderliness that rules your lives. 
For it is not possible that those who get so excited 
over trifles and things of no importance, those who 


behave so thoughtlessly and with such lack of self- . 
control in these matters of daily life, should be | 
temperate in other matters and competent to plan 


3 Unknown. Apparently the commander of the Roman 
troops in Alexandria. ar ae 
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74 dmrera pera ris tons edxepeias. pn odv olecbe 
qepl pucpay Elva Tov Adyov, éray Tis tuty dia~ 
Aéyyrau mepl. TOY €p Tots Bedrpots PopvBwrv. ob 
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al rotra pev 371 7a mept TO Oéarpov. aan’ 
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Tas excel Kpavyas Kal OépuBov Kal dycoviay Kat 
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pnyuias olas Kat doas ddiere ; et yap py Tous 
ir7rovs Ewpare durrwpevovs Kat TouTous ovun- 
Bes, adrot 8° dae paoriyey HAatvveobe TH év 
rats tpaywoias, ovK dv ovTws XoAremdis du- 
éxeiobe. adrov Yap: oljwar, TOV ‘Tgtova, Afjpov 
amopaivere TOV ev TH TPOY@® Tapa Tots _voumrais 
evdcdELevov - Kat Koalduevov duds Toradrnv Twa 
doéBevav. dépe odv, et peraéd Oedy tts opiy 
emlioras elmo. Starewvdpevos, 


«I 
oR 


davoviot, paiverde kat odxért Keddere Aud. 
Bpwrodv ob8é Trorhra. 


* 3}. Emperius: 78. 





1 Apparently the whips wielded by the Furies. 
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wisely regarding things of greater moment. For the 
frivolity of your conduct and your lack of reason do 
not permit you to call a halt at things of minor 
importance, and the folly of your misconduct knows 
no bounds, but instead goes right on to any length 
without discrimination, and touches everything with 
equal recklessness. So do not think that a man is 
dealing with trifles when he speaks to you about your 
disordersin the theatre. For poverty follows quickly 
enough from gradual losses, but not as quickly as 


wickedness progresses from these successive errors, - 


until finally, having attained its growth, it brings 
men to the very end—destruction. 

So much, then, on the subject of the theatre. 
However, when you enter the stadium, who could 
describe the shouts you utter there, and your hubbub 
and anguish and bodily contortions and change of 
colour, and the many awful curses that youemit? For 
if you were not merely watching the horses race 
—and_ horses, too, that are used to racing—but 
were yourselves being driven by the whips of 
tragedy,! you would not exhibit the agony you do. 
Why even Ixion himself, methinks, you show to have 
been a second-rater, the Ixion who is represented 
by the poets as bound on the wheel and punished 
for some such impiety as yours.2- Well then, if in the 
midst of it all some god should take his stand beside 
you and in a loud voice should say: 


“ Fools, you are mad; no more your spirit hides 


Your food and drink.® =~ 


2 Arnim views this clause as an interpolation, but the refer- 
ence may be to the degree of impiety rather than the kind. 


8 Odyssey 18. 406-7. Telemachus.upbraids the suitors:at 
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\ ‘3 3 ¢€ 4 o @ > > ¢ A e ~ > ~ 
pa AN ov dmep TAv inmev, adn Umep Vay adTay, 
orws Ay, Taparrnabe pyde € exmrimTnre Tijs Tafews. 
py) yap Saypdvee, Tavr’ A? 74 Towabra. Kal preiCovos 


dedpeva dmoTpoTrijs. gacw apyaiav Paordida 


év Kpyrn trav ‘HAwdar epaotivat Tavpov, Kab 
avyyevonerny xareTov TL Kal péya TeKeiy Tépas. 


L After Mupridos Crosby deletes as a gloss 6 pév Sedrepos. 


dad Avs yeyovas, 6 5é “Epyod mais: ‘the second sprung from 
Zeus, the other Hermes’ son.” 
* ndvr’ fj Pflugk: mayry. 





} Myrtilus is famed as the charioteer of Oenomaiis, whom 
he betrayed in his well-kniown race with Pelops. 
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Why are you so violently disturbed? What is the 
excitement? What the contest? For it is not 
Pelops who is driving, or Oenomatis, or Myrtilus} 
nor is it a question of a kingship ora wife or a death 
that hangs in the balance, nay, it is only acontest of 
slaves for a paltry bit of silver, slaves who sometimes 
are defeated and sometimes victorious, but slaves in 
any case.”’ If the god should speak thus, what would © 
your reply be? Oris it clear that you would not even 
listen at such a moment as that, not even if the 
grandsire? of Pelops were himself the speaker? 
What succour, then, can one find, or what divine 
power must one propitiate? There is at Olympia, 
at the centre of the race-course, an altar to Poseidon 
Taraxippos, or Terror of Horses, on the spot where it 
happened that the horses most frequently became 
frightened and where many chariots were smashed.® 
So the Eleans decided to erect an altar on the spot, 
believing that some deity was there. And from that 
time forward, they say, the place has been safe. Well 
then, much more earnestly do I advise you to pro- 
pitiate this god and raise an altar of the same kind, 
not, by Zeus, for the sake of the horses, but rather 
for the sake of yourselves, so that you may not be 
terrorized yourselves or be pitched headlong from 
your proper station. For perhaps all such disasters 
are the work of a deity, requiring unusual efforts to 
avert. It is said that an ancient Cretan queen, one 
of the daughters of Helius, became enamoured of a 
bull, and that after union with him she brought forth 
_a savage, mighty monster.* So I myself am appre- 
2 Zeus. Pedy ee & . 
8 See Pausanias 6. 20. 15-19. 
4 Tho familiar tale of Pasiphaé and the Minotaur. 
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1 After ypdvp Selden and editors delete as an interpolation 
mda dé €répar wapbévov morapob tivos épacbetcay kr.A.: “And 


again, that another virgin, having become enamoured of a. 


certain river, paid daily visits to the stream, and took the 
foam in her arms and received the water in her bosom.’’ 
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hensive lest this passion for horses that infects the 
city may in time bring forth some strange and 
distressing offspring for you. They say also that 
at Athens this very species that you so much admire 
became the object of infatuation, and today there is 
in that city a site that bears the name, Sanctuary of 
Horse and Maiden. For the maiden’s father con- 
fined his daughter along with the horse, and thus, 
they say, she was ruined. And do you beware lest 
you also through a passion like that be destroyed. 
For what Homer or what mortal man at all 


can describe the things that happen here? For 


example, in Homer’s narrative the chariots do not 
sink so low at times and then rise so high on the 


- course as your spirits may be seen to rise and fall. | 
And this is the way he puts it, if I may favour you | 


with a short passage: 


At times the cars clung close to bounteous earth, 

At times they bounded high; the drivers still 

Stood firm, though hearts did pound as each man 
strove 

To win the goal, and each called to his team.? . 


In this passage it is the charioteers who are repre- 
sented as contestants and rivals, while the spectators 
look on in silence,’ as indeed was fitting. And only 


1 Pausanias does not mention this sanctuary. He does, 
however, record that Poseidon and Athena share with 
‘Demeter and her daughter a shrine on the road to Eleusis 
(1. 87. 2); he also reports that Poseidon and Demeter once 
held intercourse as horse and mare (8. 25. 5).  Dio’s allusion 
may be the outgrowth of some such traditions. . oo 

2 Iliad 23. 368-72. Taken from the account. of the chariot 
‘race at the funeral games held in honour of Patroclus. ae 

8 Iliad 23..448. ne aches 
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7 dpiiv] 6 épyav Unger, 6 oppdy Geel, 5pav Cobet, Body, Post. 

adres TE Emperius: : avros 8é. 

5 dvoias] dviip els Arnim. 

: dpotws Kak T&v Towottwr avOpamayv olzep Crosby, 6, Spotos ek 
Ta&v Towotrwv dvOpwros toils Emperius, 6 povos €x TY TOCOUTWY 
avbpdirwy rots Arnim, Epteas & 08 Ter Tovodreoy dvOpebmew rots 
Casaubon, pws otk éx trovrwy avOpdmuy, ofor » Selden: OMolws 
éx Tay ToodTav avOpwmrwy tois. 
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at the end does the poet say that Ajax the Locrian 
behaved in rather unseemly fashion as a spectator by 


abusing Idomeneus with reference to the horses of | 


Eumelus.t It was Ajax, moreover, who also was 
guilty of impiety toward Athena at the capture of 
Troy * and on that account was himself smitten with a 
thunderbolt and thereby caused the storm and ship- 
wreck that befell them all? For the man who in 
such matters as those is brazen and forward cannot 
act sanely in other matters, as I have said before.* 

Here, then, you have an instance of wickedness and 
folly alike, and from men also such as are at Alexan- 
dria, except that in fighting, in deeds of valour, and in 
capturing cities no man here is the equal of Ajax. 
But among you not a man keeps his seat at the games ; 
on the contrary you fly faster than the horses and 
their drivers, and it is comical to see the way you 
drive and play the charioteer, urging the horses on 
_ and taking the lead and—getting spilled. And so it 
is no bad parody that has been composed by one of 
your feeble versifiers : 


At times the cars clung close to bounteous earth, 
At times they bounded high; but in their seats 
The gaping crowd did neither stand nor sit, 
Pallid with fear and fright, and in their zeal 


1 [liad 23, 473-98, 

* The allusion may be either to the seizure of Athena’s 
image or—the later version—to the violation of Cassandra 
at Athena’s altar. : , 

3 Odyssey 4. 499-510; Aeneid I. 39-45. 

48.73. aor Sees 

. Manitestly the sort of conduct on the part of the spectators 
that may be paralleled at football matches when the crowd 
unconsciously pushes in the effort to advance the ball. 
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To win they shouted each to each, and, hands 
Upraised, they vowed great offerings to all the gods, 
Just as the scream of cranes or cry of daws 
Doth rise, when they have drunk of beer and 
wine 
-O’ermuch, and clamourous they fly to reach 
The course; as daws or starlings in a cloud 
With baleful screaming swoop, when they behold 
A horse onrushing, bearing death to fools; 
So these with yells upon each other fell. 
Just as the wind o’er sacred floor doth bear 
The chaff, as flaming fire doth sweep deep glens, 
Whirled by the wind now here now there, and 
“neath 
- Its onslaught thickets shrivel, root and branch; 


So these did strive like fire; nor couldst thou say 


That either sun or moon was safe from them. 

Just like the growth of leaves, so that of men, 

Shallow of mind, devoted to song, and proud, 

And from both sides the noise pierced heaven's 
vault, 

The courts of Zeus. And thus one tuvacd and 
spake 

Unto his neighbour: ‘‘ Heavy with wine art thou; 

Thou hast the eyes of a dog, the heart of a hind. 

"Why dost thou quake and stare at a car.in the 
race? 

_ Just try me, then, if thou wouldst mangled lie.” 

Hippocoén, to him made this reply: 

_ “ Kind sir, in silence sit and heed my word : 

, A weak thing j is oy driver, slow thy team.” 





2 xvagbeis Emperius: “kappels. 
ie dmorivgs Rees: dmoretvys. 
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17 and xai Wilamowitz: xat and 7. 





1 This‘ parody ’ is a cento in the making of which the author 
—doubtless Dio himself—has levied upon virtually the whole 
of the Iliad. It contains scarcely a phrase that may not be 
traged to that poem, but the combination is intentionally 
ludicrous. : . ; 

2 Kuripides, Hecuba 607. Spoken by Hecuba with refer- 
ence to the Greek forces. Hither Dio’s memory failed him 
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To him then spake the charger fleet from ’neath 
The yoke: “ See’st not how fine a steed am I, 
How handsome and stalwart? Still for even me 
Doth wait grim death and stubborn-hearted fate. 

I would that you yourselves had all received 

From white-armed Hera just such hooves as mine ; 

No more would you sit and murmur each to 

each.” 

He spake. But they made vows to Zeus the 

King? 

There you have just a few out of many sorry 
verses, to prove that you are not the only ones to 
seem ridiculous. And certainly it is disgraceful, 
men of Alexandria, that those who inquire about your 
 eity are told how wonderful everything else is here, 
but that with respect to yourselves nothing is men- 
tioned of which to be proud or fit to emulate, but that, 
on the contrary, you are given a bad name as being 
worthless fellows, mere mimes and buffoons instead of 
men of real valour, as one of the comic poets said of 
people like yourselves, 


An unbridled mob, a disorderly gang of tars.? _ 


In fact it is just as if you should see a house that is 
very beautiful, but should discover that the master 
himself is a slave and not fit to be even the porter. 
For on the whole it is better to face empty benches ® 
than to behold no more than fifteen substantial . 
citizens in the midst of an innumerable horde of 
wretched, raving creatures, a sort of concentrated 
or some comic poet did use the line, wilfully substituting 
ératia for dvapyia. Arnim would save Dio’s reputation by 
deleting the quotation. Bo oath te seas 
3 Perhaps epnuiay means wilderness. 
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worep twa Kdmpov Babetav ev rabre vernevny 
ék mavrodama@v Avpara. ovde yap “médw ettrot 
Ts dy * opbds THY eK ToLOUTWY, ODODE ‘ye xopov 
TOUS érroious dij7oTe ouveAdovras, ovdé orpard- 
medov mavro, dxAov. 

Ovde yap To Tod Répou oTpdreupio, Aapempdv 
fv v, adv et tay) Tt Stopurrew n Swackdrrew 7 
rowodrov €érepov épyov mparrely: ovde » To 
Towwy dds eddaipenp, 6 OTL TOV POV Kal i dicoAd.orew 
dmiipge mohurey Kaltot peyadn te Kat evdotos 
i GAN’ Opens 6 Tis "T0dieys modirys emdpincev 
abray 6 THs puKpas Kal dddfou opsdpa otoay 
evpUywpor. poBodpa on Ly) Kat Bets dmdinobe 
éxelvots Tro,pa.tr notos, ed Kal wvypotepov éotw. 
civeiy OTe KadKetvny bro iamov TLvos Sapyvat 


| Adyerau: mAjv of per tows ap eves, Opes dé 


dao mAedvar éadddxare. PY yap Tobro poovov 
yyetole dAwow elvar mdAcws, dy TWES TO Teixos 
Karapadvres dmoaparrw@cy Tovs avbpebarous Kol 
Tas yuvaikas amdywouw Kal Tas oixtas KATAKAWOLW, 
avrn yey tows reAevtaia Kai 7mpos dAlyov ‘yuyvo~ 
pérn Kal paAdrov éAcetobas Tods malovras HH) 
KarayedGotau mapackevalovon.: mop: ols & 
av F mye Gpeheve ray addy, evos O€ mpdy- 
paros dyevvods epus, Kal mpos pOvor. Tobre d.ro~ 
Prérwor Kal mept ToUTO diarpiBwow d aet Sa d@v- 
Tes Kal mawvduevor Kat Tatovres aMijAous Kab. 


_ daréppyra. Adyoures Kat Tos Deods adrods moAAd.Kis 


1 dp adasd by Palugk, 


an darpiPwow det Reiske: | duarpiBooy 4M, darpiBovew 
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dunghill piled high with the sweepings of every kind. 
Why, the word ‘city’ could not justly be applied 
to a community composed of men like that, any 
more than ‘chorus’ befits a chance company of 
nondescripts or ‘ army ’ just any mob! 

For example, even the host of Kerxes was not 
brilliant, except at breaching a wall or digging 
a canal or some other manual labour ?; nor was 
the city of the Trojans fortunate, since it consisted 
of depraved, licentious citizens. And yet it was 
both large and famous; but still the man from 
Ithaca ® sacked it, yes, the man from that tiny, in- 
glorious island sacked a city of exceeding wide do- 
main. ‘Therefore I fear that you also may perish 
- like those Trojans—if I may be permitted the trite 
observation that Troy also is said to have been 
destroyed by a certain horse; however, while the 
Trojans perhaps were taken captive by a single 
horse, your capture is the work of many horses. For 
you must not think that the taking ofa city consists 
alone in levelling its ramparts, slaughtering its men, 
leading its women into captivity, and burning its 
dwellings; nay, those happenings may mark the final 
stage, a stage of short duration and one that makes 
the victims more deserving of pity than of ridicule; 
but in the case of people who disregard all that is 


noble and are passionately enamoured of one thing . 


that is ignoble, who centre their attention upon that 
alone and spend their time on that, constantly leaping 
_and raving and beating one. another and using 
abominable language and often reviling even the 
L Dio gives a definition of ‘ city ’ in Or. 36.20. 
2 Cf. Herodotus 7, 22-24... > Bate 
8 Odysseus. ee 
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Aoiopobyres Kal Ta dvra pumTodvres Kal yupvol 
Badigovres ad ths Odas eviore, tTobr’ éorw 
aisxpa woAews Kal émoveidiaTros éAwots. 

Kat yap avOpwmovs éadwkévar dayev ody 
¢ 4 r ~ la “nC 7 1 LAAG Ant 7 \ 
ind AnorSv povov 7 érépwv,) ddAa Kat eraipas Kat 

\ ed 4 , 2 Q 4 > pe. 
yaorpos Kal dAAns Twos PavAns éemePvpitas. atyud- 
Awros ody yevéobas Kadds av A€éyouTo Kat avip Kat 
mods, hrs dv T&v kKpeurrévwy emerndevuarov 

fat \ 
ddenevyn Kal pyre dpdoa pydev pyre akovovoa 
“ > nn 
tav depovrwy eis awrnpiav, addr” aipeletca td 
peOns ) wos yuvarkdv 7) apudrwy adynra. Kat 
pépnTat Kat waoa du GAns OopuBHras wept rodro 

2 a2 Voy se x ? VA) 24 \ 
Kat exppovy Katv7 Aia éadwkévar Aéyour av Kat 
Kara Kpatos ds ovTws® éddAwxev,* Kal TrepinyKavi- 
ofa. od yap dv peév TO o@ud Twos Kparhrar 
Kal qepiéyntas Seopots tucw 7 dpoupois, Ta Svo- 
xeph Sef ratra vouilew aiyuadwoiay Kat dov- 
Aclav Kal adnaywyHy,® rAs bé puyfs HvSpamodicpé- 
vys Kal doAwAvias efpwvedecbar Kal brroripdobat, 

Kairow Seva pév mov cat ef’ éexdorwv® ré 
rowtra, TO mavrt S€ aicyiw dypocia dawdueva, 

¢€ nm 
Kal yap at Aouwrat voco. péxpt pev tov Kal? 
¢ 7.3 ? {r sOe a“ f 
éva, etalv od preydAns ode poBepas mpoonyopias 
Tuyxavovew’ Orav S€é Kowdv yévnrat TO wpaypa, 


1 7 érépwv U, 7 éraipwv TM, 7} éraipdyB; deleted by Reiske. 
2 exdpovii Emperius: éxppove? or exdpwvi. 

3 és odrws Emperius: ds otf’. - 

4 éddwxev Geel: dadwxévat. 

5 draywynv Emperius: dardryy. 
éxdorwy Emperius: éxdorg. — 
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gods themselves and flinging away their own 


belongings’ and sometimes departing naked from 
the show—that is a disgraceful, an ignominious 
capture for a city. . 
For I assert that men have been taken captive, 
not by pirates only or other persons, but also by a 
courtesan or gluttony or by any other low desire. 
The term ‘captive,’ then, may well be used, not only 
of a person, but of a city too, provided that city, 
abandoning the nobler pursuits and having neither 
eyes nor ears for anything conducive to salvation, 
but yielding instead to the clutches of drink or singing 
girls or racing chariots, is made the prize of conquest 
and thrown into utter confusion thereby and bereft 
of its senses. Yes, by Zeus, the man who has 
experienced such a capture might well be said to have 
been taken by storm and manacled to boot. For if 
when a man’s body has been overpowered and con- 
fined by chains or guards, we consider that these 
disagreeable happenings constitute captivity and 
slavery and violent seizure, when the soul has been 
taken captive and ruined, we should not dissimulate 
or underrate it.” 
And yet, while such experiences are doubtless 


terrible even in the case of individuals, they are. 


altogether more disgraceful when they happen to a 
people. For indeed all other afflictions, as long as 
they affect a single person, receive no great or 


awful. label; but when the visitation becomes: 


1 Dio seems to be referring to such exuberance of conduct, 
as the tossing away of hats and caps at a modern. football 
match, 


2 The contrast. between soul and body bears general. re.. 


semblance to that which pervades the attitude of Socrates 
at his trial. See, for example, Plato, Apology 28 b. 
sek fe 8 259 
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Tore Aouytos KaAetran. KaboAov yap mdvra cLa.p= 
TH ATA etpo.! ris av mavraxod, kal olvdduyes 
Kal qopvor Kal yuvauzavets év mdoaus elol Tals 
modcow: GAN’ ovd€ * Totro yaAdemov obd€é daep- 
BddAov: Grav dé émucparh ro wdlos Kat BAémnras 
Kowsy, Tore eémlonpov Kal péya Kal Sypocia 
piyveran. 

Tlota yap modus éort TOV fey) ofddpa epiuav 


Kal puxpdv, ev Hh py Kal? pepe Tis TUpéTret 


mdvreos 5 aAAd Kavvious pLOvov ob $ mapeiAy pe 


Kakeivwyv Kowdrv* éart TO Gverdos, OTL TaPTES atTd 
tA A > 4 “~ 
TacYovcw* womep Kal amd TOy Bedridvesv TiWwes 


eGavpdoOnoay Kat Oday eoxov. TOOOUS yep 
-otecbe "AOnvater 7 Meyapéwy 7 KopwOiwy ra 


oapara, doxely Kal chy udomovens ; moAAovs 


dfAov. ori, Kal rab" oT avayKalov Hv advrois 


dydpas dyalods omép TaV TarpiSwv yiyveobar. 
ré oby pdvor . Aanedarpdvror Toor’ eoxov TO 
ovopio, Kal Tis Soéns drohavovow ert Kal vov; 
ére Kowy ® EKTHOUVTO THV pidoriiav. rods dé 
“ASnvatous To rept Tos Adyous aMov enurnded= 
ovras Kal moinow Kal xyopods emt Tovrots ad 
rotr ° émoinoe Boupdlectau Oud Thy abryy atriav. 
oxomeire Se pr) dpets oux opotas peraddBnre 
86Ens Tois ‘AOnvators Kab Aakedaipoviors, aNd, 
paAdov érépois testy: od BovdAouat yap dvoudoat. 


* etpot Reiske: eto. 

7 ode Emperius: oB8ey. 

3 ob added by Crosby.» 

* xowdv added by Weil. 

: pdvot Reiske : povov. 

6 Kows Casaubon, Kouvtyy Post : Kal Ov, 
? ad tobr’ Emperius: avTous, 
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general, then it is called a plague. For, on the 
whole, all varieties of human weakness might be 
discovered anywhere at all, and drunkards, perverts, 
and woman-crazed wretches are present in every 
city; and yet not even that condition is disturbing | 
or beyond endurance; but when the malady becomes 
prevalent and a common spectacle, then it becomes 
noteworthy and serious and a civic issue. 

For example, what city is there, unless it be one — 
very sparsely populated and small, in which day by 
day there is not at least one person ill with fever? 
However, fever has all but taken possession of the 
Caunians, and in their case it is a reproach to the 
community, because they all suffer from it +; just as 
also certain peoples have won admiration and esteem 
- for traits that are better. For instance, how many | 
Athenians or Megarians or Corinthians, do you sup- 
pose, used to cultivate their bodies and live laborious 
lives? Many, obviously, and especially in the days 
when they had to be valiant in defence of their 
countries. Why is it, then, that the Spartans alone 
among them got a name for that and have enjoyed 
the reputation ever since? It is because as a people 
they acquired the love of honour. And as to the 
Athenians, because they were more devoted to the 
cultivation of the arts of speech and poetry and 
choral song and dance, that devotion, for the same 
reason, caused them in their turn to be admired in 
these fields. But take care lest the reputation that 
you gain resemble, not that of the Athenians and the 
Spartans, but rather that of certain others—for I do 

1 Caunus was a Carian city near the coast and. in. the 


neighbourhood of swampy land. Strabo (14. 2. 3) bears 
eloquent testimony to the truth of Dio’s words. zs 
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Srep yap dn ToAAdKis elmo, aicyiw Ta aioxypa 
Kat KarayéAaora paAdov, Grav 7} mept ras moAets. 
wotep ev tals Kwpwdias Kal diacKevats Kapiwva 
pev elowyovres peOdovra Kat Adov od ofddpa 
Kwoto. yélwra, tov dé “HpaxdAda roodrov 
Sp@at yeAotov Soxel, wapadepdpevov, Kat Kaldep 
etwhacw, év KpoKwT@, mapatrAycins Kat SHos 
odrws péyas * pavopibeoy bud ; Biov Kad adAw 
HvLoxaY ywpls Urmwv aicypov yiyverat Kal Kata- 
yélacrov. adto ydp Todro Hudpemidys tov 
“Hpaxdda dyot mabety pavdpevov' 


> 56 2 f oe > > ” vw 

éx Totde ? Baivwy dpyar odK yw eyew 
y é >? > / a 

éfacke, didpou 5’ cicdBawvev dvruyas 
Kdbewe * Kévrpov dHbev ws eywv xept. 


Oy “a : ~ \ > .9 3 7 
py obv Kal duets * Kara CAAov tov én’ "AdcEdvdpw: 
Kai yap avdros éAeye Atos vids elvar. pddAdrov 8 
lows ody ‘Hpakde? mpocdéoixev buddy 6 Sfyos, 
> \ é \ “aA / Xr / 5 
ara Kevradpw ri 4 Kikdwm memwxdre 
Kal ep@vrt, TO prev cua ioyup@ Kal peydAw, 
Thy dé Sidvoray dale’. 
péyas Selden: péya. 
ex rodse Euripides: adrod Se. 
xdQewve Euripides: xat érewe. 
duets Casaubon: dyas. 
menwxore Reiske: wentwxdre. 


[ I ad 
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1 See especially § 91. 

2° Revues’ is an attempt to harmonize siaccevais with 
the context. The word commonly means ‘revisions’. of 
scholarly nature. Suidas, s.v. Timotheus, lists eight diaskeuai 
among the works of that well known poet, but we do not know 
their nature.. The term ig not recognized as a label for a 
particular dramatic genre. 
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not care to name them. For, as I have often said,? 
shameful conduct is more shameful and ridiculous 
when it involves whole cities. Just as in the case of 
comedies and revues 2 when the poets bring upon the 
scene a drunken Carion or a Davus,? they do not 
arouse much laughter, yet the sight of a Heracles in 
that condition does seem comical,* a Heracles who 
staggers and, as usually portrayed, is clad in woman- 
ish saffron; in much the same way also, if a populace 
of such size as yours warbles all through life or, it 
may be, plays charioteer without the horses,® it 
becomes a disgrace and a laughing stock. Indeed 
this is precisely what Euripides says befell Heracles 
in his madness: 


Then striding to a car he thought was there, 
He stepped within its rails and dealt a blow, 
As if he held the goad within his hand.® 


Maybe, then, like so many others, you are only 
following the example set by Alexander, for he, like 
Heracles, claimed to be a son of Zeus.” Nay rather, 
it may be that it is not Heracles whom your populace 
resembles, but some Centaur or Cyclops in his cups 
and amorous, in body strong and huge but mentally 
a fool. - ; 


8 Slave names familiar in comedy, symbolizing slaves aa a 

class. 
' 4 Heracles plays a comic réle in comedy (e.g., Aristophanes, 
Wasps 60, Peace 741) and also in satyr-drama and tragedy 
(e.g., Euripides, Alcestis 747-66) as glutton and heavy drinker, 
His womanish masquerade at the court of Omphalé, to which 
Dio alludes, also lent itself to travesty. 

5 Cf, § 81. en ee 

8 Euripides, Heracles 947-9. Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of Euripides. 

7 Of. Or. 1. Tand4.19. | 
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ITpds Tob Aids ovx opare bony 6 avropdrep 
bpav memoinrat THs moAews émepeecar ; odKoby 
xp?) Kal bpas dvripidoryretabau Kal THY marpioa 
Kpetrras qmovety,’ pa A? ob Kpyvats ovde mpomrunai~ 
ous* eis} ratra péev yap od dSdvache duets dava- 
Aiokew, ot8° dv daepBdAowGé more, ofa, ri 
éxelvou peyahopuxiay: aan’ edragia, KOOLLW, 
7@ Seucvvew Spas atrovs addpovas Kat BeBaiovs. 
oUTWs yap av ovT’ éml Tots yeyovent peravonjocte? 
aul metova buds ayala épydoerat. Kal tows 
dv atr@ Kat Tis evddd_ apiEews Tapdayxorre 
Bor. ob yap otrws TO KaAAos Tov olicodo~ 
pnpatav mpoodyew avrov Suvarat Tavra, yap 
KpeltTH Kal moduTedéatepa Exel ta&v dio 
Siymore® GAN’ drav dxotoy Tovs dmodelopue- : 
vous avrov edvolas kal miorews dg tous Kal TOp 
qepTopeviny ExaoTOS Kal StoikodyTwr Buds mpo-. 
Tysnon.* pr yap olecDe dyads pév muvOdvecbas 
mrept TOV KkaramAedvTeur, omrotot Ties Tuyxavovow 
ovres, Kal Towadryy exe yreipny evus mpos 
atrous olas 5 dy _perdaxnte rijs ones, exelvous 
dé mepl dudy jy Tohumpaypoveir, omroios 6 ray 
* AdeEavdpéwy Ofjuos. ovKoby av aKovowou Ort 
Ppovipios, GAN’ odx ola Ta viv Aeyépeva., ws enron- 
pévos, ws ebxeprs, Ta pexpa Gavudlwr, qrrew ° 


* eis added by ¢ Casaubon. 

2 peravonoece Pflugk: peravotoer. 
3 érov Sirrore Dindort: daosdyrore. 
‘ 5 potion Empertus : MPOTLLAOEL. 

otas Emperius: 7s B, ols UM. 

8 Garay Beak a Toy. 
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In heaven's name, do you not see how great is the 


consideration that your emperor has displayed to- 
ward your city?! Well then, you also must match 
the zeal he shows and make your country better, not, 
by Zeus, through constructing fountains or stately 
portals—for you have not the wealth to squander on 
things like that, nor could you ever, methinks, surpass 
the emperor’s magnificence *—but rather by means 
of good behaviour, by decorum, by showing your- 
selves to be sane and steady. For in that case not 
only would he not regret his generosity because of 
what has happened,’ but he might even confer on you 
still further benefactions. And perhaps you might 
even make him long to visit you. For it is not so 
much the beauty of your buildings that might 


attract him, for he has buildings of every kind finer and 
more costly than anywhere ; but he may be attracted _ 


when he hears that the people to receive him. are 
worthy of his favour and his trust, and when each of 
his emissaries and ministers speaks highly of you. For 
you must not imagine, that, although you yourselves 
inquire about those who enter your harbour, what 
kind of people they may chance to be, and your 
judgement concerning them at once corresponds to 
their reputation, yet the emperor’s agents are not 
curious to learn what kind of people the Alexan- 


drians are. Therefore, if they hear that you are — 


sensible, and not, as is now the common report, 
flighty, easy-going, inclined to admire petty things, 


1 Arnim, Dio von Prusa, p. 426, refers this to some recent — 


gift from Trajan to be employed on public works. The next 
sentence .ends plausibility to this interpretation. 

2 For Trajan’s activity in public works at. Rome, see 
Cambridge Ancient History 11. 205-7.- 

8 Doubtless the riot referred to in §§ 71 and 72. — 
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Too TUXOVTOS,» épacris yvidywy Kal xapwsav, 
odk ddnrov dws efovow. 

Oedguddv pact Trop bpty Yevopievov avopa oo~ 
pov oww7rav mpos bpas Kal pndev ebdrew Sua~ 
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pndemore: SiAov yap ws coxarny TW adrdv 
TEVIAY KATEYVWKMS 1 dmetpiav obK av Berow pedrgy 
evoxAcioBar, capes <ldas 67 ob? dy evioarto 
Tha avOpesme TOUTWY ovBels ot7r av tows 
mpoc€eAGou.” Kab Oedduros Tolvuv Todd. exon Kab 
peydda evdov coved. Karetye : map: adr Taira, 
avveows B bptv wi eayarny daopiav, od xpnudruv, 
dAAa vod Kal ouvécews. Towyapoby TéOvHKE KaTO~ 
ouwmnoas bar ry TOAW, wal duets Tob Selvog 
pev mroAAd.ces aKndare Kat Stopepvnobe TOV 
oKkwppdtwv adtot Kat tov rob detvos dopdrey, 
@ecodirov dé ouKe otda el more jKotvoare corep 
éfy tis tods ev TH Artuci xavOdpous, Too 
KaGapwrdtov péheros ovros, Too pep pnoe- 


mote yevourbar, pnd dv éxxénrat, THs 5é érépas 
Tpopijs. 


* mpaypdre after tuydvros deleted by Arnim, 
* mpooeAfo. Hemsterhuis : mpoéAdou. 
8 xaretye added by Reiske. 
* robr’ éort karadixdoas abriy after addcv deleted by Reiske. 
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with a weakness for trivialities, passionately devoted 
to jockeys and haypists, there is no doubt how they 
will feel. 

-Theophilus,! they say, who proved himself a man 
of wisdom here in Alexandria, preserved silence to- 
ward you and would hold no converse with you. And 
yet what do you think was his purpose? Was it 
because he thought you to be wise yourselves and in 
no need of treatment: or rather had he despaired of 
you as being incurable?. For it is very much as if a 
trader with many precious wares should land at a city, 
and then, constrained by certain winds or by some 
mischance, should spend a long time there without 
either setting out any of his wares or displaying them 
at all; for evidently it would be because he was con- 
vineed either that the inhabitants were in extreme — 
poverty, or else that they were ignorant, and so he_ 
would be unwilling to go to useless trouble, feeling 
certain that no one of the inhabitants would either 
make a purchase or, perhaps, come to see him. 
Theophilus too, we conclude, though he had many 
notable wares inside of him, kept them to himself, 
being aware that you were extremely poor, not in 
money, but in judgement and understanding. Well, 
then, he is dead, having by his silence passed adverse. 
judgement on your city, and, though you have often 
heard so-and-so speak and can well recall his jokes, 
and also the songs of what’s-his-name, I am not sure 
that you have ever heard Theophilus; just as some-_ 
one has said of the beetles in Attica, that, though 
Attica has the purest honey, the beetles never taste 
of it, not even if it is poured out for them, but only 
of the other kind of food.2 — fag 
1 Unknown. 2 Le., dung; of. Aristophanes, Pas, ae 
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99 AAW éare iAapol Kat oxdrar mavrwy Sewdraror. 
ov Stuov TO emuripdevpia wolev; ovbde Toews, 
dara Wepoirov twos: adbrov yoiv exelvov etpyicev 
“Ounpos év tots méow “EAAnow adadicéoba 
yehwroro.dy, od Kata Kéopov A€yorra,} 

GAN’ 6 ri ot eloatto yedoivov ’Apyetorow 
EUpLevaae. 
dA’ ob 70 yeAotov dyabdy é éorw ovde Tipnov, avd, 
TO yaipew: a7ropia, dé Kab ayvoia yapas * dvOGperror 
Sudbovor 3 yéAwra. Thy yooy Boravyy dicncoare 
Thy capddviov kahovperny, 9 yélwra pev rove, 

100 yaAerdv be Totrov Kal én’ odAdlpy. Ha ob 
obddpa ovTws mepiexeote TOUTOV, pnde apovcovs 
Kal doprucas Kab dyabets moletre Tas Xdpitas, 
add pales Edpurtony puypetabe otra Aéyovra 


pe) mavoalny Tas Xdpuras 
Movoats dvapuyvis, addioray Mga bags 


va pa) to Movoeiov tpiv dAdws elvan doh Tomos 
ev TH Wore, Kabdaep, ofuan, Kab aot TOTOL 
drny mpocayopetovra:, TO mpayya pn eyxovres 
poeta TOO dvdparos. 

101 “Aa yap Sédouca Hh Kdpot oupBepyrer 6 


gaow Aiyurriwy twit trav odddpa apyaiwy povat- 





1 od Kara Kdopoy Adyovra added by Arnim out of Homer, 
* xapas Pflugk: kal yapa. 8 Sradxover Reiske: Sotxodou, 











1 fliad 2. 214-6, 

2.The ‘ sardonic grin’ of pain. Cf. Odyssey y 20. 302 and 
Virgil, Lclogues 7, 41, Pausanias 10. 17. 13 gives a typical 
explanation in harmony with Dio. Popular etymology seems 
to have transformed Homer’s conan: into capddvioy, thus 
placing the plant in Segoemack ae 
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THE THIRTY-SECOND DISCOURSE | 


But, someone will say, you are a jolly folk and the 
best jesters in the world. That is no calling for a 
people—how could it be ?—nor for a city, but rather 
for a Thersites. At least Homer says that Thersites 
himself came among all the Greeks as a jester, not 
speaking with decorum, 


But what he thought would make the Argives 
laugh.+ 


Yet not what makes men laugh is good or honour- 
able, but rather what makes them joyful; and for 


lack of joy and for ignorance thereof men seek 


laughter. You must have heard of the plant called 
Sardonian, which produces laughter, to be sure, but 
a laughter which is distressing «and disastrous.” 
Therefore be not so devoted to that laughter, nor 
cause the Graces to be unmusical and vulgar and 
boorish, but rather imitate Euripides in these lines 
of his: | 

May I ne’er cease to join in one 

The Muses and the Graces; 

Such union is surpassing sweet, 


and thus will your Mouseion 4 be regarded, not just 
as a place in the city, as indeed, I fancy, there are 
other places with labels devoid of meaning, not 
possessing a character to match the name. 

But enough of this, for I fear that I too have had 
the experience that they say befell a certain 


Egyptian, a musician of the very early school. For 


8 Euripides, Heracles 673-5. ‘Dio’s reading differs slightly 
from the text of the poet. 

4 The famous Alexandrian centre for intellectual interests 
of all sorts. Dio, of course, like a good Greek, is toying with 
etymology. ree 
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DIO CHRYSOSTOM 


KO. exeivep YEP TO Sanpdvidv more mpoetmely 
kal? onvov os els évov Bra doerar. Kal 8) 
Tov pev GAAov + ypdvoy od mpocetyey odde édpdr- 
rile TOO ovelparos, ws oddevos dvTos. érret 
dé 6 TUpavvos THY Lypwy hrev eis Méudw, 
ex Anrropevey avrov TOV Aiyuariov éxdAecev. 
emedelKVUTO OvV méon mpoOupig. Kaul TacpiBéo- 
Tepa THs Téxvns” 6 de, ov yeep iv ot ovveots 
povouris, exédeve mavoaobar abrov ariudoas. 
6 dé dvapynotets éxcelvou Too évelparos, Toor’ 
qv dpa, eon, TO els dvouU dra ddew. 6 dé Tupay~ 
vos dxcovoas TOV éppnveav ola edeyev der Kal 
euaoriyou Tov avdpa, Kal robro* aoAguou A€yovow — 
atriov yevéoba. : 


1 wey dAdov Reiske: péAAovro. 
2 zoiro Reiske: rod. 
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the story goes that the deity once told that musician 
in a dream that he was destined to sing into an ass’s 
ears. And for a while he paid no heed and gave no 
thought to the dream, as being a matter of no conse- 
quence. But when the tyrant of Syria came to 
Memphis, since the Egyptians admired the artist 
greatly, he summoned him. So the musician gave a 
performance with all zest and displayed the more 
intricate phases of his art; but the tyrant—for he had 
no appreciation of music—bade him cease and treated 
him with disdain. And the musician, recalling that 


forgotten dream, exclaimed, “So that was the © 


29% 


meaning of the saying, ‘to sing into an ass’s ears 
And the tyrant, having heard from his interpreters 
what the musician had said, bound and flogged the 


- man, and this incident, they say, was the oécasion of 
: 1 
_ awar. 


1 This story may have been of Dio’s own manufacture, 


since it occurs nowhere else and resembles other tales of his 
that are thought to be apocryphal. Both the period and the 
people alike are unknown. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD, OR FIRST 
TARSIC, DISCOURSE 


In this Discourse Dio appears to be addressing a public 
gathering of the people of Tarsus upon invitation. Like 
the comic poets to whom he refers, he treats his audience to 
AosSopia, inveighing against their wantonness and moral 
decay. Fully half of what he has to say is concerned with 
what he calls ééyxev. Though his treatment of that topic 
is manifestly humorous, it.is designed to make palatable the 
serious charges that he desires to make. 

The word péyxew is said to mean now ‘snort,’ now ‘ snore.’ 


‘For lack of an English word of like flexibility, the translator — 


has elected to use consistently that one of the two conventional 


‘meanings that seemed the better adapted to the majority 
of occurrences. ‘Snort,’ however, is doubtless inadequate 

-as an interpretation. of Dio’s meaning. He himself appears 
to be perplexed as to the proper label for the sound to which 


he has applied the term (55). He does. give some clues. 
It is a sound made by some persons when asleep (33), by small 


boys, and by. some mature men of good standing (33-34). . 
It. might be taken to denote the presence of a brothel (36).. 


It is made by persons of uncertain sex (36). It is more 
suitable for the elderly (45). It is produced by. the nose 
(50). It is a symptom of bad morals (50-51). It is not 
clucking or smacking of the lips or whistling, nor is it employed 
by shepherds, plowmen, huntsmen,. or sailors. (55), It is a 
sound peculiar to neither man nor woman, not even toa 


‘harlot, but rather to a male of the most debased sort (60). 
If, then, Dio himself, in spite of elaborate efforts to define. 


the sound, has found no better term to symbolize his meaning, 
perhaps indulgence may be shown the translator. ; 
To the modern reader Tarsus inevitably suggests the name 
of Paul. The picture of that ancient city, half Greek and 
half oriental, to be found in this Discourse and in: the one to 


follow, awakens the keener interest for that reason. Sir ._ 
William Ramsay holds that the. Athenodorus of whom we . 


hear exerted an influence upon the thought of Panl., Arnim 
assigns the present Discourse to Dio’s latest period. 
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33. TAPZIKOX WPQTOX 


"Eyw Pavpdleo ri mor €orl TO DueTepov Kal 
Ti mpoodoK@vres 1 BovAdpevor TOUS ToLovrous 
avOpwdzrous Siadeyeobau bpity Cnretre, mdrepov 
edpesvous oleabe elvau Kaul pléyyecbar mOtov 
tay dAdwy, erreur womep opvéwy mobeire cucovew 
pehpBodvrew dpuiv, 7) Sdvapww addAAnv exe év te 
dvopact «al Sravorpiact Opipurépas Twos mrecBobs 
Kal TO évre ews, ap KaAEtre Pyroperiy, év te 
dyopais Kal mept To Pipe. vvaorevouray, H 
Tia érawov. Kal’ atta&v dxovoecbau oldevor 
ral Snudovov t Bpvov ris TOAews, qepl TE Tepoéws 

b “Hpaxdéous Kal rod Tis Tpro.trns + Kal TTrEpl 
nonce TOV yevopLevany, Kal ws éore “EAAgves 
Kal “Apystou Kal ért BeAriovs Kal dpynyovds 
eXETE Hpwas Kal jyseous, padov be Terévas: 
éru 5é, olpan, mept TE THS xwpas Kal rev opav 
Tov Kar’ adriy Kal Tobe TOO Kvdvov, ws ere 
ratos? amdvrwy moTraudyv Kal néuoros, _ 
Te am adrobd mivovres advetol Kal paxdptor cal? 

1 rot Tis Tpratyns Capps, tof “AmdAdwvos rijs re rpratvys 


Valesius: rod.’ AmdAAwvos ris Tpiaivys. 
2 Scftuiraros] Aetdraros Naber. 





1 Tarsus, as a semi- -oriental city, may well have been 
touchy regarding its claim. to Hellenic origin. There does 
not seom to have been agreement as. to the founder. Dio 
himself is not consistent on that topic: here he speaks of 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD, OR FIRST 
TARSIC, DISCOURSE 


I wonper what on earth is your purpose, and what 
your expectation or desire, in seeking to have such 
persons as myself discourse for you. Do you think 
us to be sweet-voiced and more pleasant of utterance 
than the rest, so that, as if we were song-birds, you 
long to hear us make melody for you; or do you 
believe that we possess a different power in word and 
thought alike, a power of persuasion that is keener and 
truly formidable, which you call rhetoric, a power 
that holds sway both in the forum and on the rostrum ; 
or is it because you expect to hear some laudation 


directed at yourselves, some patriotic hymn in 


praise of your city, all about Perseus and Heracles 
and the Lord of the Trident and the oracles that you 
have received, and how you are Hellenes, yes, 
Argives or even better, and how you have as founders 
heroes and demigods—or, I should say, Titans? + 
You may even, methinks, expect to hear a eulogy of 
your land and of the mountains it contains and of 
yonder Cydnus, how it is the most kindly of all 


rivers and the most beautiful and how those who drink 
its waters are ‘affluent and blessed,’ to use the words - 


« founders’ but in section 47 he calls Heracles ‘the founder.’ 


Other . deities. especially: honoured by the Tarsians were 
Perseus, Apollo, and Athené. According to Strabo (14, 5. 12) 
the city was founded by Triptolemus and a band of Argives, 
To this list of possible founders Capps by his plausible 
emendation adds Poseidon. See critical note. 
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a “a Q 2. ‘ A ? ~ d 
Opmpov. Taira yap €ort yey An FF, Kab 
ovvexas adrda, akovere TOV Te TOLNTAV ev péTpoLs 
Kat dAAwy avdp@v atro totro épyov metmounpevey 
eywpudlew, Setrar 5¢ weydAns Twos TapacKevs 
Kat Suvdews. Ti ov Huds éAmilere épetv; 
y Tl paddora adxoboat orevdeTe Tapa avdp@v obK 
evrparéAwy obde mpos ydplv dpirciv eiddrwv oddé 
aipvrAwy oddé tr6 tpudis idvrev emi rods Adyous ; 
ort pev yap ob ypyjyara eArilovres trap” hudv? oddé 
GAXo Tt O@pov Kal mdvu éeriorapar. 

Dépe otv Eywye elmw Tiv euavTod drdvowy. 


a? 4 > Z / > ? 
Soxetré por moAAdKis axynKodvat Beiwy dvOpdmwy, 


a é 29 7 \ s \ f > a“ 
ol mdvra «idévat Pact Kal mepi mavrw@v épely 
° / : 
4 Suaréraxrar Kal riva eyes dvow, Tepi te avOpu- 


\ , Q \ s ~ 5g \ ~ V 
Tov Kat Sayovieoy? Kai epi Gedv, ere b€ ys Kal. 


2 lan \ 7 ‘ \ €y7 \ | ae 
ovpavod Kat Gadarrys, Kal aept yAtov Kal ceAjvys 
Kat TOv dAAwy dotpwy, Kal mept TOO atpumavros 

‘ 
Kéoplov, Kal aept Pbopis Kat yevéoews Kat 
pupiwy dAdwv. exert’, oluat, mpoceABdvres Budv 
auvOdvovta. ti BovAcobe atrods eimety Kal mepi 
tivos, xara tov [Livdapor, : ; 

"Topnvey 7) ypvonAdcarov MeAlay 4 Kaddpov- 
6718 dy a€iwonre tueis, VOev EXwv > dbpovv Kal 
1 judy T: tidy UBM. 

2 Satpoviwr] Sarzdvev Emperius, 
3 éday Reiske: €Adaw. 





1 Iliad 2. 525: adveot; alvovres tdwp. péddrav Alairovo. 

2 Aristotle has left us a work entitled epi yevécews rat 

 bbopés.. Plato too dealt with this topic. Ci. Phaedo, 95 E. | 
* Lucian, Demosthenis Encomium 19, quotes the entire 

sentence, which contains a remarkable list of alternatives pro- 


posed by the poet.. See Sandys, Odes of Pindar (L.C.L.), p. 612. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE | 


of Homer.! For such praise is true indeed and you 
are constantly hearing it both from the poets in their 
verse and from other men also who have made it 
their business to pronounce encomia; but that sort 


of performance requires ample preparation and the - 


gift of eloquence. What, then, do you expect us to 
say? Or what above all are you eager to hear from 
men who are not of nimble wit and know not how 
to make gratification the aim of their discourse, 
who are not flatterers nor moved by insolence to 
mount the platform? Tor that you are not expecting 


money from us nor any other contribution, I am 


well aware. 
Weil then, let me state my own suspicions. You 


~ seem to me to have listened frequently to marvellous _ 
men, who claim to know all things, and regarding all 


things to be able to tell how they have been appointed 


and what their nature is, their repertoire including, | 


not only human beings and demigods, but gods, yes, 
and even the earth, the sky, the sea, the sum and 
moon and other stars—in fact the entixe universe— 
and also the processes of corruption and generation? 
and ten thousand other things. And then, methinks, 
they come to you and ask you what you want them to 
say and upon what topic—as Pindar puts it, 


Ismenus or Melia of the golden distaff or noble 
Cadmus 3? 


-and whatsoever you may deem suitable, the speaker 
_ starts from there‘ and pours forth a steady andcopious 


4: Reiske’s attractive emendation, évfev <Ady, is seemingly 


an epic phrase—cf. Odyssey 8, 500—employed with humorous — 


intent, |. 
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moAby ddrjoer Tov Adyov, womep Tt pedpa dpovov 
ev avT@ KaTrakekAeyevov. Ere” dpeis ducovovres 
To pev eerdlew Kal? Exa.oTov YH amuorety avdpl 
cope paidov nyciobe Kal dicarpov, dAAws 53 
TH. pap Kaul TH TaxvTAre Tov Adyuv erratpeode 
Kal mavu Xatpere aamrvevort Euvetpovros * Tooobrov 
dxAov puydrovv, KGL memdvOare Opotov Tots 
dp@o. tovs tmmovs rods amo Puriipos Qovras: 
ovdev dpehovpevor Dovpalere® opens Kal poured pidy 
pare KTFia.. Kairou 3 Tois immots idely éorw 
ot rods Seomdras ypwpevouvs odAdiis, dAAd 
padrov dvb pdarobov. 

‘H peev ovv Toldde dicpda.ous Oewpia Tis otoa 
Kab mop) TapatAjovov éxet TL Tats embeifeor 
Tov KaAovpLeveay tarpav,# ot mporabilovres € ev 7 


peo cup Bodds appa Kal daréwv ovvdéoes Kob 


mapabecers Kal Touabo ETEPO émeftact, aTépous 
Kal mvetvuara Kal dunBjoes. of S€ moAdol 
Kexrvaoe Kot Kexfaqvrat Tév maBiov wadov. 
6 8 adnOys* é tapos ovK €oTt ToLobros oddE oUTWS 
Suadéyerau Tots dvTws Seopevors: mdev ; aNd 
mpoaerage rt Sel motetv, Kai gaye Bovddpevov 3 7 
amety exddhuoe, Kal AaBeby ETEMEV EoTNKOS TL 
Too odparos. woTrep ov et ouveAbovres of eduvov~ 
tes elt emi rov iarpov émexdpalov Kat Kwbw- 

1 Evveipovros Casaubon: fuveipovres. 

2 After daupdlere Schwartz deletes 82. 


8 xairot Reiske, cairo: xai Wilamawitz: kal. 
4 iarp@v] iarpoooptoraéy or Aoyiatpwy Arnim. 





1 Strabo (14. 5, 13) stresses the enthusiasm for education 


displayed by Tarsus in his day. He ranks it above Athens 
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flood of speech, like some abundant river that has 
been dammed up within him. Then, as you listen, 
the thought of testing his several statements or of 
distrusting such a learned man seems to you to be 
shabby treatment and inopportune, nay, you are 
heedlessly elated by the power and the speed of his 


delivery and are very happy, as, without a pause for 


breath, he strings together such a multitude of 
phrases, and you are affected very much as are those 
who gaze at horses running at a gallop—though not 
at all benefited by the experience, still you are full 
of admiration and exclaim, ‘‘ What a marvellous 
thing to own!’ And yet in the case of the horses 
it is frequently not the owners who may be seen 
handling the reins, but rather some worthless slave. 
Well then, the sort of recitation of which I speak, 
being a kind of spectacle or parade, has some re- 


semblance to the exhibitions of the so-called physi-— 


cians, who seat themselves conspicuously before us 
and give a detailed account of the union of joints, 
the combination and juxtaposition of bones, and other 
topics of that sort, such as pores and respirations and 
excretions. And the crowd is all agape with admira- 


tion and more enchanted than a swarm of children.) . 


But the genuine physician is not like that, nor does 
he discourse in that fashion for the benefit of those 
who actually need medical attention—of course not— 
but instead he prescribes what should be done, and if 
aman wants to eat or drink, he stops him, or he takes 
his scalpel and lances some abscess of the body. 


Just as, therefore, in case the sick were to assemble - 


and then proceed to serenade the physician and call 


and Alexandria in that regard, but adds that Tarsus did 
not attract foreign scholars as they did. ae 
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vileobau ngtowr, ovK ay adrots Kar éAmida 70 
mpay ia. daravrnoey, GAN lows qyavadKrour mpos 
THY vTOOOYHY, Tobr6 * poe merrovbévar Soxotow ot 
qmoAAol Evvidvres emt tov TowodTov Kal Adyew 
Kedevorres, dyevorot SiAov ort Tov Tis didn betas 
dvres Adyewv, Ere” HOV Te Kat mpoonves: aKouoe- 
obat mpoodoKdvres. 

Wee 57) mpos TOV beds, po. dvéfeobe, el Ty 
mayy Tes TH mappnaig xpGro pide ez mavra. 
epxouro Ta mpooorra buiv, aA’ év elrrou 7 pdvoy 
7] devrepor ; oKoretre &) pt) Tadeo mdéoynreF 
"TAceGow éxelvois, ot tpaywddy teva, emidn[y}- 


cavra juadxdouy, émbetEacbau Kedevovres™ 6 dé: 


edy avrovs Héiov Kab TH jouxtay aye. daw 


yap ay, eon, KpelrTov dyevicwpiat, TocoUTW 


pavijoeabe & dpets drvxeorepor. TOV OUP Pirdcogov 
Kpetrtév éort Tots toAXots ounméavra, ey. 
Lnoretre dé 76 mpay a. oidv cor. “Ay - 
vatou yap elwhdres axoveuw KaKaS, Kal vy) Ala 
ex adrtd Totro ouvdyres eis TO Béarpov abs 
AowWopnOyodjevor, Kab mporeDeucdres dydaiva Kaul 


; vieny Tols: GJLELVOV avTo mpaTTovow, ovK avrot 


TovTo ebdpdvTes, aANa rob Geod ovpBovrevoarros, 
*Aptoroddvous pev HKOvOV Kab Kparivov Kab 
TAdranvos, Kal rovrous ovbev Keaucov jemoinoay. 


érel 5¢ Lwxparys dvev oxnvis Kal ixptewv émoler 


1 zoGré] tatrd Emperius. 


ei Hmperius :- jv. 
3 adoynre Emperius: mdoxorre. 





1 Apparently he would have acted the Fall of Troy. 

* Presumably the god Dionysus. We have no record that 
he gave such advice, but Dio might well assume. it, since 
the drama was an element 3 in I worship. 2 
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for a drinking-bout, the outcome would not meet 


their expectation, nay, they might well be annoyed | 


at their reception, such it seems to me, is the situation 
of the masses when they gather before a man like 
me and bid him make a speech, obviously never 
having sampled the words of truth and consequently 
expecting to hear something sweet and pleasant. 
Come then, tell me, in heaven’s name, will you be 
indulgent toward a speaker, provided he is not 
wholly outspoken and does not touch upon all the 
ailments that afflict you, but rather confines himself 
to just one item or maybe two? Take care, I warn 
you, lest you meet with the same experience as those 
people of Ilium, who, when a certain tragic actor 
paid them a visit, annoyed him by demanding an 
exhibition of his skill, until he finally bade them to let 
him alone and keep quiet. “ For,” said he, “the 
better my performance, so much the more hapless 


will you appear.”! So, then, with the philosopher, it 


is better for the masses to let him hold his tongue. 
But consider what the situation is. The Athenians, 
for example, being accustomed to hearing themselves 
abused, and, on my word, frequenting the theatre for 
the express purpose of hearing themselves abused, 
and, having established a contest with a prize for the 
-most proficient in that sort of thing—not having hit 
upon the idea by themselves but acting upon the 
advice of the god?—used to listen to Aristophanes 
and Cratinus and Plato $ and inflicted no punishment 
on them. But when Socrates without the protection 
of stage and benches. undertook. to. carry out the 


8 The comic poet, not the philosopher—contemporary with. 


Aristophanes and Cratinus. 
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76 Tob Oeod mpdoTaypa, od KopSacilerv ovoe- 


TeperiLu, ovdy dmrewewvay. éxetvot pev yap to- 
Opa@Levot Kaul dedudTes TOV Ofjov as deomdrny 
eGcimrevov, Hpéua Sadvovres Kab LeTO. yéhwros, 
womep at tira rots maidtou, Srav Séy te TeV 


> 5) f cal 3 \ 1 / f a 
andéoTéepwv mety, avTaL mpoopepovar peur 


xpioacas Thy KvAUKO.. Tovyapoby éBAamrov bx 
Hyrrov yep wdérovv, ayepwyias raul oKeoppdrooy 
kal Bwpodoytas dvarupmadvres Try woAw. 6 &e 
puddcogos Treyxe aul évovbéret. 

Kat pay dow 70 Aowopetv Kal THY dBeArepiav 
Thy éxdorou Kal THY Tovnpiay povepav movely 
kpetrrdv éort Tod yapileofat dia Tov ASywr kat 
tots eyxwpiou Opinrew rods axovorras, ody 
icora éxeiBev ctceobe. do yap mounray yeyo- 
vorwy €& amavTos Tob aidvos, ols oddéva Toy 


dAAwy EupPddrew dvov, “Opnpov TE Kaul “Apxird- 


xov, TOUTE “Opmpos pev oxedov Travra, EVEKW~ 
piace, Kal Onpia Kal gure Kal ddwp Kal phy Kal 
Onde, Kal immous, Kab oveev eof? dou panobeis 
yYwpls emaivov re Kal TUYLAS, WS av eto. Ths, 
rapydvev. eva* yotv pudvov e€ amdvtwy éBdao- 


1 gdrai Crosby, atdraé Geel: adrat. 
2 &va Crosby, 6v Reiske: év or ep. 





1 Socrates interpreted the well-known oracle. of Apollo as 
equivalent to an order to devote his life to the examination 
and correction of his fellow-citizens, a procedure which, as 
Socrates himself perceived, they found most irritating. See, 
for example, Plato, Apology 21 e-23 b. 

2 Whatever pEudity eeu displayed was of the 
ironic sort. 
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instructions of his god,tindulging in no vulgar dances 
or idiotic piping, they would not endure it. Those 
comic poets, you see, being distrustful and timid,? 
flattered the assembled multitude as one flatters a 
master, tempering their mild snapping with a laugh, 
just as nurses, whenever it is necessary for their 
charges to drink something rather unpleasant, them- 
selves smear the cup with honey before they hold it 
out to the children. So it happens that the comic 
poets did no less harm than good, by infecting the city 
with effrontery and gibes and ribald jests. On the 
other hand, the philosopher censured and rebuked his 
auditors. 

And, indeed, how much better it is to abuse people 
and to hold up to the light each man’s stupidity and 
wickedness than to court favour by what is said and 
by compliments debauch one’s auditors, you will 
discover best from what I am about to tell you. 
For while there have been since the world began two 
poets with whom no other poet deserves to be com- 
pared, namely, Homer and Archilochus,* one of them, 
Homer, praised practically everything—animals, 
plants, water, earth, armour, and horses; in fact it 
may be said that there is nothing which he failed to 
mention with praise and honour. At any rate, there 
is only one out of all the characters in his poems about 
whom he said harsh things, namely, Thersites, and 


8°Cf, Lucretius 1. 936-8 : 


sed veluti pueris absinthia taetra medentes 
cum dare conantur, prius oras pocula circum 
contingunt mellis dulei flavoque lrquore. 
4-Cf. Velleius 1. 5: neque quemquam alium cuius operis 
primus fuerit auctor, in eo perfectissimum praeter Homerum et 


* 


Archilochum repertemus. 
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dohpnoe Oepotrny, Kat Tobrov Avydy elvat drow 
ayopnT hy. "ApxiAoxos de emt Thy evavriay HKe, 
70} béyew, opar, ola, tovrou paMov deopevous 
Tovs dvOpesmous, Kal mpairov adTov speyer. Touyap~ 
oy pdvos Kab per ry tereuTiy Kal mpw 7 
yeveodat Ths peytorns eruxe paprupias Tapa. tod 
Sayoviov. Tov pev ye amoKkreivayra. aurov 6 
“ArrdAoov eehavvey ék Tob vew Movody adrdv 
dveizre bepamrovra _dvnpryicévan. Kal TO Sevrepov, 
ws dameAdoyetro ev rodeum Aéyeov droxreivas, 
méadw Movodiv Ospdmovra, | epn TOV "Apxidoxov. 


7 Tatpt be adTod ypwyevw mpd Tis yeveoews 


dbdvardy ol matoa. yevijoecbau mpoetirev. 
‘Qoo 6 AowWopely ixavos Kal cabdnrecbat 


Kal pavepa TO Adyep mrovely Ta dyLapr para ee 
Siow ore Kpelr Tw éorl Kat TpoKeKpuTat TAD 


emrawvovvrwy. <i & apa bpets ETraLvoULLEvol 
padov Wpeobe, éx dAAous tyiv iréov. ory oop 
mpa@yrov airdv Twa inte KodaKkevovra év diaracu 
ols moved Kat yapilopevor. év tpodats, ev éoffor, 
Kal mepudvra axddaoTov, Toirov oleae KoAaKed- 
cew Kal Opas Kal Tapa TovTov smpocdoKGre 
Adyov Ov, ov dpets emrautvov ovoudlere, Tpupavra, 
6) apa tpvddrros. drav be abxpnpor TWO, 
kal ovveoraduevoy idnre Kal pdvov Badilovra, 
mp&trov adrov é€erdlovra Kat Aowopotyra, py) 


lhe, ro Selden: Fxero. 





1 [liad 2. 246. : 

* Cf. Heraclides Ponticus (F. H. Ge 2 214): "Apyidoyov Tov 
moray Képag 6 dvope exreuwe, ™pos év dacw etarety Thy coe 
“BE ynod.  Tobrov 8 elmety, “AAG Kabapés elm, dvat 
Xelpaiv yap vopw exretva. ee Protrepticus 9, Disease : 
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even Thersites is called a ‘ clear-voiced speaker.’ 
But Archilochus went to the other extreme, toward 
censure—seeing, I imagine, that men have greater 
need of that—and first of all he censures himself. 
That is why he alone, not only after his death, but 
before his birth, obtained the highest tribute from the 
deity. Certainly Apollo drove his slayer from the 
temple, declaring that he had slain a servant of the 
Muses. And again, when the man stated in self- 
defence that he had slain him in war, once more 
Apollo called Archilochus a servant of the Muses.® 
And when the father of Archilochus was consulting 
the oracle prior to the birth of his son, Apollo pro- 
phesied that he was destined to have a son who would | 
be immortal. : a 
So, you see, he who is good at rebuking and up- 
braiding, and at revealing by his words the sins of 
men, is evidently superior and preferred above those 
who praise. If, then, it is praise that gives you more 
delight, you must betake yourselves to other men 
than me. Therefore, whenever you see someone 
flattering himself first and foremost in everything he 
does, and courting favour by his table and his dress, 
and moving about in licentious fashion, you may be 
sure that man will flatter you as well, and you may 
expect from him sweet words, which you call praise— 
dainty language from a dainty man. But whenever | 


you see someone who is unkempt and wears his gar- 
ments closely wrapped about him and has no com- 
-panions on his walks, a man who makes himself the 
_ first target for examination and reproof,? do not 


fuller form of the Pythia’s words : ~“Movaduy Bepdmrovra. Kar- 
éxraves*. £18 vyod. eer ae 
* A manifest description of the speaker. ; 
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Cnretre Tropa. Too TOLOUTOV pmdepiay Gwrretav 
pnde dardrny pndé tov Se€sdv € exeivoy Kab Tpoonr’ 


Adyov, és on pddora dtatpiBer. mept SHovs Kat 


oarpatas Kat Tupavvous. 


oro. ToLold | eiolv daodpynorhpes exetvenv, 

3 x , / Ss ¢ / b] \ fool 

GAA véot, xAaivas ed etprevor HOE yLTOvas, 

atet 5¢ Aurapot Kedadas Kat Kara mpdowr7e. 
e \ \ a 2 7 ? ¢ 5 
olde pev yap womep emikwpoi Tives FKovow els 
rov Plov addotmevor Kat addopevoe Kal peOvovres 
els é€opriy ria Kal maviyupw dodtwy efioBeBAn- 
Kevan vopicovres 

"AAV dares ° id@v doa dSeuvd Kal Svoxeph Kat 


Ort peord, mare. moAepiwy Kat éyOpadv, dzov 


tpud} Kat amrdryn Suvacrevovow, 


adrov py many how devkeAinor Sapdooas, 
omeipa Kak aud wporor Bardy, oikje eourdis, 
dvip@v OpuTrrouevav Karéduy amddAw  edpu- 
7 
cyvLav’ 
em” ovoevl KaK@ Tay méAas, cworrep ’Odvoceds emit 
Kar@ rev pnornpev Hee tTowdros, adda rov- 
vavriov Cyra@v dy apa Tt Svvyrat Aabav dyaov 
épydoacbas: ri 8%) Kwetre Tov Towbrov 7 Tb Tpo-~ 
Karetobe dvoKoAdv Tuva Kal dypiov Spey pavov- 
pesvov Syunyopov; o8 yap bpdiv TaperKevaorat 
Ta Ota dé€acGat rpaxels TE Kal oTepeods Adyous: 


1 trou rovol8’ Homer: obrow rovodrou, 
2 GAN Goris Emperius: dAdogs S¢ ris. 





+ Odyssey 15. 330-2. 
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expect from such a man any flattery or deception, or 
that clever and seductive language which is most in 
use in dealing with democracies and satraps and 
dictators. 


Not so are they who wait upon such men, 

But rather youths with handsome cloaks and 
frocks, 

Whose locks are ever sleek, whose faces fair.t 


Aye, for these men enter upon life as if they were 
going to some revel, piping and singing and drinking 
on the supposition that it is a kind of festival or 
conclave of wastrels into which they have burst. 
But if a man, having seen how much there is that is | 
dreadful and hateful in the world, and that every-. 


- where are countless enemies, both public and private, 
~ with whom wantonness and deceit hold sway, 


Subdues his body with injurious blows, 

Casts round his shoulders sorry rags, in guise 

A slave, steals into the wide-wayed town of those 
Who hold debauch,? 


meaning no harm to his neighbours—such as Odysseus 
meant to the suitors when he came in that guise—but 





on the contrary seeking if perchance he may un-. ~ 


obtrusively do them some good—if, I say, such a 
man comes among you, why do you stir him up, or 
why do you call upon one who will appear to you to be 
a churlish and savage person as a speaker? | For your 
ears have not been prepared for the reception of 
2 Odyssey 4. 244-6. In Dio’s text Opumroudvwv has dis- 
placed Svopevdwy of Homer.. The words immediately follow- 
ing the quotation suggest that Dio was quoting from memory 
and thus confused the visit of Odysseus to Ilium, of which 
Homer was speaking, with his return to Ithaca. 
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di dorep dobevets omdal Krnvdv tv & 


16 


17 


Bahaxois re Kal dAelows rpadévrav Xeopious, 


Guoiws ara tpudepa ev Kodaxeiqg, tpagévra Kal 
Adyots pevdeor. 
Ti odv mpobvpetobe axovew adv odk avé€ecbe; 
ddd pv Towotrov memdvOare otov Alowmos édby 
n 3 A: ¢€ 
tods opbadnods mabeiv, ézreid7) éavrods+ pep 
> / : ; s at b / \ 
evouilov mAeiorov etvat agiovs, TO ordua dé 
ec? ° A A a 4 A “A 
Ewpwr dmodatov r&Hv re ddAdwy Kat 87 Tod 
pédutos ndiorov bvyros. odKxody Hyavdarrovy . Te 
Kat éuéudovro t@ avOpamrm. éret 8é adrots 
2 A a 2 fy ¢ be 28 f 4 3 \ 
eve. Too? pédutos, of Sé eddxvovTd te Kal 
eddKpvov Kal Spynv Kab dndés adro Hyobvro. an) 
otv Kat tyets emilnretre yedoacda. rdv ék 
\ 
dirocodias Adywr, worep dsPhladpot péArros: 
éreita, olpat, Kat Saxvoperor Svayepavetre Kat 
djoete tows otdapds pidocodiar elvat 7d ToLobrov, 
GAAG Aowdopiav Kat BAGByv. 
"rH om 6 ‘ Sits a v 5 35 , 
yetofe pev ydp, @ advdpes, eddaipovas 
€autovs Kal parkapious, émeudi) aéAw Te peyddnv 
oiketre Kal yopav ayabiy véwecbe. Kal mActora 
87) Kal dpOovarara map’ adrots dpare rd. émur7deta, 


Kal moTauos duly odros bid péons Siappet ths 
mddews, mpos TovTos 5é puntpdmodis 4 Tapods: 


rav kara Kiduciay.. 6 de “Apyidoxos, dv pnyu 


: éavrovs Casaubon : Tourovs. 
evijxe too Reiske : evijxeto 708 or éplkero Tod. 
3 €daxvorrd TE Selden: ‘Bdxvovro (or Sdxvovro) Tore. 
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harsh and stubborn words; nay, as the hooves of 
cattle are tender when they are reared in soft, 
smooth country, so men’s ears are dainty when reared 
in the midst of flattery and lying speech. 

Why, then, are you eager to hear what you will 
not endure? Something must have happened to you 
like what Aesop says happened to the eyes. They 
believed themselves to be the most important organs | 
of the body, and yet they observed that it was the 
mouth that got the benefit of most things and in 
_ particular of honey, the sweetest thing ofall. Sothey 
were angry and even found fault with their owner. 
But when he placed in them some of the honey, 
_ they smarted and wept and thought it a stinging, 
unpleasant substance.! Therefore, do not you your- 

selves seek to taste the words that philosophy has to 
offer, as the eyes tasted honey; if you do, methinks, . 
not only will you be vexed when they cause a smart, © 
but perhaps you will even say that such a thing 
cannot possibly be philosophy, but rather abuse and 
mischief, 
The fact is, my friends, that you consider yourselves 
fortunate and blessed because your home is in a 
- great city and you occupy a fertile land, because you 
find the needs of life supplied for you in greatest. . 
abundance and profusion, because you have this 
river flowing through the heart of your city, and 
because, moreover, Tarsus is the capital of all the 
people of Cilicia.2 But Archilochus, who, as I have . 


1 This fable seems. to ‘be. ‘recorded by “no one but 
Dio. . oe rae ee 

2 Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2. 22-3, bears witness to the 
natural advantages of Tarsus. When Cilicia became a Roman 


province, Tarsus was made its ‘capital. se Ok 
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tH ~Amdd\Aw dpéoar, mept arparnyot Adywv 
olTw dyotv: 

od piléw péeyav orparnyov ovde StamremAvyévon 1 

otdé Boorpuyotat yatpov obd° direEupnevor: 
aNAd, jot, dnow, ein patBds, dopards BeBnxeds 
Kal é7 KvnpaLow Sacvs. HA) oy avrov pe 
orparnyov fev p41) dyaray olov elpnke, pnd ¢ 
owparos peyeler Kat KON Tieobon TO Tob 
oTparnyod ddedos, moAw 8 av errawveoa Tore 
els Tatra Spavra., mOTapLovs Kal Badaveta raul 
KpTvas rat oTOas Kal mhAGos OlKL@Y Kal peeve 
Bos: Kou yap arexrOs Kat Boorpuxors Tadra, 
goixev' GAN’ Euouye Soxet paAdAov dv rovrwy? 


ampokptvas opixpav Te Kal oAlynvy owdpdvws 


\ / 
oikoupevyy Kav emt méTpas. 


"Aa "Apyidoxos pev oUTwWS elrrev, “Opnpos 


d¢ Os; ovx 6 pev ‘Odvoceds vyowrTns jv ovde 
TOV OUpeT peov vycwv" md0ev ; otde = Trav 
eyeaprwv, aA nv? povov erranverat Dedeov 
aiyiBorov elpyiev. GAN’ Opes pyat Th ToU- 
tou BovAf te Kal yes Kal THY Tpoiav atpeOfvar, 
myn ToAw Kat TooovTwY a SpxveOrs 


docov AdoBos ava jada €d0s €vTOS e€pyet 


Kai Dpvyin kabdmepbe Kat “EAAjoTovros areipwv' 


= + dy rouran God Hemsterhuis : : SvamemAeypevov. 
2 dy TOUT ep ‘Geel: vy rovre, 
GAA’ Fv Casaubon: ddr’ FA or ddd}. 

1 Dio’s paraphrase of lines 3 and 4 of the “Archilochus 
fragment does not agree with the accepted text: . dAAd. jeot 
opiuxpds TS ely xal sept Kvnpos idelv porxds, dopards BeByxaws 
qmocot, Kapdins addws. See Edmonds, Elegy and pues 
L.C.L., vol. 2, p, 126. 
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said, found favour in the eyes of Apollo, in speaking 
of a general thus expresses his opinion: 

A general who is tall doth please me not, 

Who walks with legs apart, delights in curls, 

And shaves the hair that grows upon his calves. 


‘Nay,’ says he, ‘let me rather have one who is 
bandy-legged, stands firmly, and has hairy shins.’ } 
Therefore you must not think that if Archilochus had 
no love for the sort of general he has described and 
did not gauge the value of a general by his height 
or hair, he would ever have praised a city because he 
found in it such things as rivers and baths and 
fountains and porticoes and a multitude of houses and 
a wide extent of space, for such things are simply 
like hair and ringlets on a man; to me at least it 
appears that in place of these things he would have 
preferred a city that is both small and weak, even if — 
perched upon a rock, provided it is wisely managed? 
Well, there you have what Archilochus has to say, 
but how about Homer? Did not Odysseus come 
from an island, and not even from one of medium | 
size—of course not—nor yet from a fertile one, but 
rather from one of which the poet could only say 
by way of praise that it ‘pastured goats ’?$ 
But still Homer says that it was by that man’s counsel _ 
and judgement that even Troy was taken, a city that — 
was so great, and held sway over so many peoples, 
Seaward as far as Lesbos, the abode . 
Of gods, and, landward, Phrygia and the stream: 
Of boundless Hellespont ; * — 
2 This sentiment is contained in a couplet from Phocylides 


cited by Dio 36. 13. es 
3 Odyssey 4, 606. oe 4 Thiad 24, 544-5. 
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iy mavras gnot pvbetoBan arohtiypuaey, ToAUXaAKov. 
a Tt oUV ayqoev avrovs 7 TOU hodrou TO peyebos 
H TOV BarnKocov 4 Tay ovuppdyav 7d mhiPos 4} 
TOV mediav q THs “Ids To KdAAos 4 TOO oe 
evros } Tob Havoov tod Siwihevtos, 


4 
év abdvaros Téxero Zeus ; 


KalTou gyat Kal anyds Twas adv Karas év TQ 
mpoaoretep, THY prev dAcewy + Kat opddpa mpoon- 
voos Saros, wore Kal Kamvov am avris éyei- 
peobat, Thy 8 coucviay TH buxpornre KpvordMep 
rod Odpous, wore Keout Oépous Kal yeudvos jun 
SuoxepOs mAdvvew TAs kahds Tpadeov Ouyarépas. 
od pdvoyv 6é mAovTw Kal ydpas dperh Kal mA Bet 
Suepepov, GAG Kab dvOpwror KdAdorot map. 
adrois éytyvovro : Kad avopes Kal yovatices, Kal 
mmol raxLarot, Kal Geopideis edéxovy etvat, 
Kal TEivel Kaprepwrdrep Tepumeppary [evo Foay. 
TO peev ye telxos atrois Tloceavos Epyov iv 
Kab "ArroMwvos. 6 6¢ Leds Trav bad Tov TAwov 
mbAcwv exeivyy éhn pdduora dyarFoat. Taxos 
8 inmwv, dore én’ dcpesy Oety Tov oraxvon, 
emt KddAer Sé Tavuprjdy v 6 ZLevs emroujoaro 
oivoxdov. “AdeEdvd pep 52. ex THs “EAAddos em 
Kohodlnaev or dpiorn TeV éxeiDev yuvarayv. 
thy Se Kaoodvépar “Ounpos ot dyno Acimecbar 


THs "Agpodirns 76 «ldos. 


1 Dea Geel: dvemévny. 


t Jliad 18. 288-9.  —--- Iliad 14, 484. 

3 [liad 22. 147-55. . .. * Iliad 5. 263-73. 
5 Jliad 21, 441-9. Homer, however, states that Possidoa 
alone built the wall, while ples was tending the herd of 
Laomedon. 
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a city which he declares all men call ‘ rich-in-gold, - 
rich-in-copper ’.| Did Troy receive any benefit from 
either the magnitude of its wealth, or the number of 


its subjects or allies, or the beauty of its fields, or of 


Mt. Ida or Simois or‘ eddying Xanthus ’, 
whom Zeus the immortal created? 2 


And yet the poet says that there were also certain 
springs of rare beauty in the suburbs, one that was 
warm and whose waters were most pleasant, such that 
steam actually rose from it, and the other as cold as 
ice, even in summer, so that both in summer and in 
winter the lovely daughters of the Trojans could do. 


_ their washing without discomfort. And not only 
were the Trojans. distinguished for wealth and 


richness of soil and number of inhabitants, but. 
also human beings born at Troy were very 
beautiful, both men and women, horses were very 
fleet, the people were held to be dear to the — 
gods, and they were fenced about with a circuit-wall 
most strong—in fact that wall of theirs was. the 
work of Poseidon and Apollo.5. Moreover, Zeus 
declared that of all the cities beneath the sun he 
loved that city most.6 Such was the fleetness of their 
steeds that they could run upon the tips of the heads. 
of grain,’ such the beauty of Ganymede that he 
was made the cupbearer of Zeus®; and Alexander 
lured away from Greece the noblest woman of that 
land; as for Cassandra, Homer. declares that she 


was not inferior to Aphrodité in beauty.° 


8 Iliad 4, 44-7. a aes 
_? This striking phrase is not found in Homer. 
8 Jliad 20, 232-5. 3: : 

® Iliad 24. 699. - 
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"AAV Gpws, emetd7) tTpudi Kat wBpis <ioAAdev 
avrovs Kal atdeias Kal awdpocdvns oddév 
@ovto SetaGa, 7oAd mavrwy arvyéorarou! yeyd- 
vaow. ovy 7» ovpmaca yOwv rats cvpdopais 
abrav SiarebpvdAnra; Kal oddéy advnoev adrods 
otre THY inmwy Td Taxos ovTe 6 Leds ore 6 
Tavupndns, add’ ba’ avdpos €€ odrw Avmpas? kai 
addgov méAews amwrovro, Kal ltoxyvoevy 6 THs 


"Tddkyns moAirns mepryevéoba. tTOv é rob “TNiou 
\ 


mavrwv, Kal THY evdpudyuiay Amacayv trop Haat 
Kal avenety ; 


OvsEe yap odd’ of Geot Pirodow ert rods doeAyets 
\ 


a” \ > / \ \ v4 ‘ 
Kal d&dpovas Kal axodAdorouvs Kat mpos vBpw 
7 4 / 
éykAivovtas Kat padvytay Kat tpudiv. adore 


pL) ToUrots Oappetre unde amodéyeabe Tov cuvy- 
Sdpevoyv Buty Kat Oavpdlovra Adyov pundé rovs 
dewovs eyrwpralew: obra pev yap e€anatraow 
buds Kal parynv éraipovow, womep vymiovs 
a > \ “a bal CoA , al 
matdas: dGAAad paddAov, Os tyty dein re trav 
duaptnudrwy, Kat mp@rov andvrwy, av dvvnrac, 
mapackevdoe. Ppoveiy buds, ore rovUrwv evexev, 
& ey 3 > \ 3 / 297 ¢ ~ 
dv elmov, odK éoré eddaipoves, ovd’ av 6 Netdos 
budv Siépynra. tiv mdAw rhs Kaoradias yevd- 
8 / 10° av ¢ ro > eA 
pevos Siavyéorepos, odd av 6 IlaxrwAds evOdde 
pavels ur) Kara Yhyya 7d xpvoiov tuty dépn, 
Kabdmep pact Avdois mpdrepov, add’ d0povv 
¢ > é 3 BAY ¢ nN ~ ~ 
wonrep iddv, pnd’ dv Atyunrov 7) BaBvAdva 77 
moduTeheia THY olKodopynudrwv saepBadAnobe. 


el yap Tatra Sivarat movety dvOpwmmovs paxaplous, 


4 aN a 27 Ns ~ a x f 
moTapos 7) Kpots aépos 7] TOTos ys 7 Kat Gadrdr- 
1 druyéoraro: Reiske: arvyéorepot. 
2 dumpas] pexpas Arnim, cf. Or. 32, 88. 
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But despite all that, because luxury and insolence 
came among them and they thought they had no 
need of culture and sobriety, they have become 
by far the most unfortunate of all men. Has not 
the whole earth been filled with the tale of their 
disasters? Yea, neither the speed of their horses nor 
Zeus nor Ganymede availed them aught, but a man 
from a city so wretched and obscure destroyed them, 
and that citizen of Ithaca was able to overcome the 
men of Ilium one and all and to pillage utterly and 
destroy the ‘ wide-wayed land.’ } 

Aye, the gods no longer love men who are wanton 
and senseless and unrestrained and inclined toward 
insolence and laziness and luxury. Therefore, rely — 
not on these speakers of yours and do not accept their - 
words of congratulation and admiration or the 
men themselves who are so clever at singing praises ; 
for they only deceive and vainly excite you like 
foolish children; but rather weleome the man who 
will point out to you some of your faults, and will first 
of all, if he can, enable you to think, because such 
things as I have named do not make you blessed, not ~ 
even if the mighty Nile itself should flow through 
your city with waters clearer than Castalia; not even 
if Pactolus,? appearing here, should bear to you its 
gold, not grain by grain, as they say it used to do for 
the Lydians in days gone by, but in a mass like mud; 
not even if you should surpass Egypt and Babylon in 
the costliness of your buildings. For if these are. 
the things which can make men blessed—rivers or 
climate or situation or even harbours opening on the . 


1 Dio expresses this thought in similar language in 32. 88. 
2 A tributary of the Hermus and famous in antiquity for . 
the wealth of gold it brought to Lydian Sardis. - 
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Ts Aysévest H} vads 4} retyos, odk ~orw elmety 
dawv Aetrecde. 

Bulavrious éxeivous aKovere map atrdv oi- 
Koévras tov I[dvrov, puxpov €€w tod ordpatos,? 
adtopatwy tyOdwv adbrois éxt thy yhv éxmunrévrev 
éviore’ GAN Guas oddets av elirot 61a Tov lyDbp 
eddatpovas Bulavrious, el py} Kat tovds Adpouvs, 
odde Alyurtious Sud. Tov NeiAov odde BaBvdwvious 
did TO Teélyos. oby 6 Tyvevos be épnyov pet 
@erradias; ody é Addwv da Tis “Apxadias 
dvaotdtov yevopevys; odK atros 6 Kudvos 
dive Kabapdsrepos 5 51a, ToOTo BeArious phoere 
éxeivous éavrdiy 5 tows pev ddnbevere, € ea Adynre: | 
od pny épeire.® : Tovs yap dmreipous Tpupiis Kad 
mavoupyias, TOUTOUS eye pnp mparrety ducwov. 
ti 8 atris ths “Iradias; od YW Papis pev dow 
pddora, erpugnoer, roooUre barrov dmibrero ; 
Kpérev be Kal Govptor real Merarévrtov # Kab 
Tapas, exit tooobrov dixpdoacat Kab THAucavray 
more oxodoae Svvapwv, molas mAews ovK eiol 


pov épnudrepat ; 


1 iudves] 7 Aysévos Reiske. 
2 Assuming a lacuna Arnim . supplies after orduaros, exempli 
gratia, Kal gletorov é dard Too Térov xepSalvovras. 
8 épetre Reiske: eipyrat. 
4 Merardvriov Schwartz: Merarivaci or Meramovrivov. 





+ Aristotle, Politics 1291 b. 23, notes the importance of the 
fishing industry at Byzantium but fails to record the pheno- 


_menon here mentioned by Dio. 


2 Thessaly no doubt had little political importance in Dio’s : 


day, but the adjective which he applies to it seems overdrawn. 


He may have depended on hearsay. 
* CE sirabo 8. 8. 388: ba be vay THs xebpas martedq KdéKaow 
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sea or temples or fortifications—it is impossible to 
list the cities that surpass you. . 

You are told that the people of Byzantium yonder, 
who dwell close beside the Pontus itself but a short 
distance outside its entrance [reap much ‘profit from 


their situation], since from time to time fish are 


thrown out upon their shores without man’s inter- 
vention?; but still no one would call Byzantines 
blessed because of the fish—unless he would say the 
same of cormorants—nor would he call Egyptians 
blessed because of the Nile, or Babylonians because 
of their wall. Does not the Peneus flow through a 
Thessaly that is desolate?? Does not the Ladon 
flow through an Arcadia whose people have been 
driven from their homes?? Is not the Cydnus itself 


purer higher up? Whatthen? Will you say that on 


that account the people in that region are superior to — 
yourselves? You might be speaking the truth if 
you said they were—though you will not say it—for 
those who are unacquainted with luxury and rascality 
are in my opinion better off. What of Italy itself? 
Take Sybaris, for example; is it not true that the 
more luxurious it became the more speedily it’ 
perished? 4 And as for Croton, Thurii, Metapontum, 


and Tarentum, in spite of the high level of prosperity 


to which they each attained and the great power that | 


_ once was theirs, what city is there that they do not 


now surpass in desolation? ® 


ovx dv. mpooykot paxpodoyely epi atrdv. (the Arcadians)- 

aire yap wdAes U6 TOY cuveyOv moAE cov is ele a acc, THe 

re ydpav of yewpyfoarres éxAcAoinaow, K.7 A. Be hed 

- 4 Sybaris, proverbial for luxury, was destroyed in 510 B.c. 
5 These four cities of southern Italy at the close of thesecond 

Punic war fell permanently into the hands of the Romans 

and rapidly decayed. = eae amen 
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Tlodv 8 dv Epyov ein mavras éme€vévat tods 
dud Tpupny amoAwrdras, Avdods adda, Midous, 
"Acoupious MPOTEPOVs | TO Tedevraia Maxeddvas- 
ot vewor! yey Ta pary * TEpUnpnwevor Kal TOULeves 
dicovovres, Tots Opagt Tepe Tov pedwdv PAXOLEVOL, 
Tods "EMyvas € expdrnoav, els id *Aciav SreByoay, 
dypis “lvdav pea. émel d€ Ta. dyaba, TO. Hepody 
éAaBov, rourous emmodovdnae Kal Ta KaKd. 
Touyapodv  aj.a oKhmTpa reat ddoupyides Kal 
Minden tpdsrela, Kat TO yévos adr@yv é&éXurer: 
ware viv el tis dtépxouro IldAAav, odde onpietov 
Operon moAews obdev, dixa 708 morsy Képapov 
elvat OUVTETPLULLLEVOY ev TH romp. Kalrou péver 


xe! xeoplor Tey mOAewY, dv elmov, Kab ra eOvav, 


ola Kal mporepov jv, Kat rods Torapovs obdets 
aAdoce? erpeer, oboe Te To.obrov iv ETEpoV' 
GAN Sues 4 cv av modvréneva, Kal tpudny dinrar, 
tovtTots ob €ort TrAciw ypdvov dtayevéobar. 
x ‘ v 0 A \ de AY :r. / 
M7. yap oiecte rods Kpiods pde rds € emrOhews 
Kal Tas aMas pnyavas ovrws dvat pérrew ws 
Tpupyy, Eure dvd pa Bovherat Tis TemTwKoTa idetv 
eire TOAW. od ToTauds éoTw odBdé TEdiov oddé 
Aushv 6 movdv eddainova médAw odd€ ypnydrwr 
~ 2O\ > é Dh \ ~ 
TARGos obd€ oikodopnudrav otdé Onacavpoi Gedy, 
ols odder mpoodyes TO Saysdviov: otd dy eis 
* pain] vaen Emperius. 2 d\oce Reiske: dAdos. 
. oddé tt Crosby: 088’ ef ti. 4 Spws] dAws Geel. 





“1 Pella, was the ancient capital of Macedonia. Dio again 
exaggerates, for Lucian, Alexander 6, states that Pella still 


_ (ea. A.D. 150) had some. inhabitants. 


2 Diodorus 20. 48. and 91 tells of these siege-towers. They 
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But it would be a vast undertaking to attempt to 
catalogue all who through luxury have suffered ruin: 
the Lydians long ago, the Medes, the Assyrians who 
preceded them, and lastly the Macedonians. For. 
the Macedonians, although they had but lately shed 
their rags and were known as shepherds, men who 
used to fight the Thracians for possession of the 
millet-fields, vanquished the Greeks, crossed over into 
Asia and gained an empire reaching to the Indians; 
yet when the good things of the Persians came into 
their possession, the bad things also followed in their 
train. Accordingly both sceptre and royal purple 
and Median cookery and the very race itself came to 
an end, so that to-day, if you should pass through Pella, 
you would see no sign of a city at all, apart from the 


presence of a mass of shattered pottery on the sitet = 


And yet the districts belonging to the cities and 
peoples I have named still remain just as they used to 
be, and no one has diverted the rivers into other 
channels, nor was anything else of that sort different 
once from what it is today; but in spite of that, 
whatever is touched by extravagance and luxury 
cannot long endure. 
For think not that rams and siege-towers ? and the 
other engines of war are as ruinous as luxury, whether 
it is a man whom one wishes to see prostrate ora city. - 
No, it is not river or plain or harbour that makes a city 
prosperous, nor quantity of riches or multitude of 
houses or treasuries of the gods—objects to which 
deity pays no heed—nay, not even if some people do . 


may have been the invention of Demetrius Poliorcetes, who 
used them effectively against Rhodes. Ammianus, who has 


no Latin term for the device, describes it at some length = 


(23. 4, 10-13). 
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4 / oe 7 s + 4 \ 
Tas mode Tuwes peTadépwot Ta dpy Kal Tas 
“~ a 
mérpas vv aoAAG Tadaimwpia Kal movos Kat 
pupiois dvaAd@pacw: adAd aowhpoodyyn Kal voos 
€or. Ta odilovra. Taira movet Tods ypwpévous 
paxaplous, Taira Tots Oeots mpoodidrets, odyt 
MBavwros ode cptpvar mdbev; obtde pila 

a 
i ba Seve ie » 1rd L?vA / 
Kal ddxpua Sévdpwy ovdé ra “ddv Kal ’ApaBwv 
dptyava. vdpeis dé, av prev ex TUYNS O ToTApds 
peraBadn Kat puff Oodcpurepos, ayleabe Kal mpds 
rods mpa@Tov emdnuncavras airtav A€yere: Tov 
8€ rpdrov THs wdAews peraBddAovTa opdvres Kat 


‘ > a 
yxelpw ytyvdpevoy Kal terapaypevov del péAAov 


od dpovrilere. AAA SSwp pev od pdvoy sive 
5A A 8 / LAAG We A 50 dé a) Me 
BovAecbe xabapdv, GAG Kal dpav: Hos Bé raba-— 
pov Kab pérpioy od Cyretre. Katror mrodAAdKis 
“a € n / ; 
dkotoal rwwv eoTt- pr) yap ncis povor pera~ 
, > ‘ \ CZ ” \ a 
BeBAjwapev, GAG cyedov daravres. . €oTe 6é TObTO 
Kabdmep et tis ev Aowwd Sia TO Tavras 4H Tods 
mAeioTous vooety pndepiav €Oéhow mroretaBar mpd- 
voy, wore adros byratvey, 7 v7) Aia év Oaddrry 
yeipaldpevos, emerra mdvras op@v rovs & 


Th vat Kiwvduvevovras dpedo? Tis owTNpiAs. 


/ / a Ld ‘4 \ ~ 
tt d€; dv dros Karadvnras orddos, did TodTO 
Hrrdv eotw adrorov To EvpBaivov ; 

i > ¢ 7, ¢ n A 4 + 2A 

Te ody duapravopey yucis; Ta perv GAda ed. 

a / 
yedoiov yap, «lt Tus mpds Tov dAws od emoTdwevor 
i 7 a“ 
Kiapilew, Exevra ws ervxe Kpovovra, émtyerpol 


“1 épdv Geel: dpa. 





3 For building purposes. 
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transport to their cities the mountains and rocks! at 
the cost of great physical pain and labour and untold 
expense, does that bring happiness; instead it is 
sobriety and common sense that save. These make 
blessed those who employ them; these make men 
dear to the gods, not frankincense. or myrrh, God — 
knows, nor roots and gum of trees or the fragrant . 
herbs of India and Arabia? But as for you, if by. 
chance the river shifts its course and flows with more | 
turbid stream than usual, you are annoyed and feel 
that you must offer an explanation to people who have 
come to Tarsus for the first time; on the other hand, 
though you see the manners of the city shifting and __ 


growing worse and ever more and more disordered, 


you pay no heed. Yet, though you want water to be | 
pure, not only for drinking but also for sightliness, 
you fail to seek a character that is pure and free from 
excess. Indeed one may often hear men say: 
‘Yet perhaps it is not we alone who have changed, 
but practically everybody.” But that is just as if in - 
time of epidemic someone, because all, or nearly all, 
were ill, should not care to take any precautions for 
his own health, or, by Zeus, as if a man storm-tossed 
at sea, perceiving that all on board were in peril, 
should therefore neglect his own safety. What! 


If an entire fleet goes down, does that make the — e 


disaster any the less portentous! 
“Well, what is the fault we are guilty of?” 
Your other faults I shall refrain from mentioning. 


For it would be ludicrous if one should try to tella  — 


man who has absolutely no knowledge of the harp, 
and yet goes on to strike its strings at random, what 


2 For the aromatic plants and trees of India and Arabia 


see Diodorus 2. 49, 3. 46; Strabo 15. 1. 22, 16. 4. 25. 
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Déyew o Tt Tpoprev 3 iva. ployyov mapeBn. 


rocobrov dé povoy eimely d&vov, 6 pndeis av apvr- 
cairo" dnt 57) Govpacrev Tb mados ev TH mohet 
ravrn merrovolevat mroMous, 6 rap: ddXous riot 


mporepov mKovov paMov H Tap dptv yuyvopevoy, - 


ti 8¢ Tobr gorw av pt) Svywpat dn ADoa capas, 
adAd, bpcts ye meupiobe UrovoEtv: Kal pend [le 
voponTe TOV daroppytav Adyew pnd” 6 Kp¥arovow 
oi mowtvres, ef Kat odddpa ddéee Jaupacrdv. 
petaéd yotv dpfot Badilovres, Aadodvres o& 7rAelous 
xabevdovow: et 8 eypnyopevar Trois A€loat 
doxovatv, ovder 6 av ety ToOTO. Kel yap Tous Aayers 
pyoe Tes eypnyopevan TOV dretpeny edy Bn 
KOULeD[LEVOUS mode oor eyvaiobn TOUTO ; ee eTepwv 
TWOY, a onpeta eo tod Kabevdew> eel Ta ye 
Opprara, abr@y dvarérrata.. 

Ti obv obrot trovobdat KOUpLenpLeveny 3 ToAAa pev 51) 
7a, ye adda: ayedov yap mdvra dvetpaow éoukev 
attav Ta épya' Kat yap xaipovot warny Kai Aumoby- 
Tat Kat Opacvvovrat Kal Sedo0ixaci, uyndevds dvros, 
Kaul onovddlovat, Kal TOV aduvdray _enrdupobor, 
Kal Ta pr) SvTa vopuilovow elvas, Kal tov ovrey 
otk aicbdvovrat. arhny radra, pev tows Kowde 
Kat yudv éeorw. exeivo b€, olfuat, davepwrarov 
Umvou Texnptov Towbar, péyKovaw. od yap éxw 





1 This peculiarity of the rabbit was so widely known that — 


it passed into a proverb. Cf. Suidas, s.v. Aayds xafedduv: 
ent r&v mpoarorovpevey Kabevsev. It is noted also by Pliny, 
Naturalis nistoria 11. 147 :. Quin et natentibus (oculis) dormiunt 
lepores. multique hominum, quos xopupavridy Graeci dicunt. 

2 In the preceding section Dio attempts to prepare his 
audience for this troublesome. aoe by stating that they 
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particular mistake he has made or what note he has — 
misplayed. ‘But so much at least is worth mentioning, - 
and nobody could deny it: I assert that an amazing 
thing has happened in this city to many people, 
something that I used to hear occurred formerly in 
other cities rather than at Tarsus. However, if I 
prove unable to explain clearly what that thing is, 
at least you may try to guess my meaning; and, 
furthermore, do not think that I am telling any 
secret or something that the guilty ones attempt to 
disguise, no matter if their conduct does appear most 
amazing. At any rate, however amazing it may be, 
while on your feet, walking or talking, most of you 
all the while are fast asleep; and even if you seem to. 
most men to be awake, that would mean nothing at 


all. For instance, anyone unacquainted with rabbits _ 


willsay they are awake,evenifheseesthemsleeping.! 
How, then, has this state been recognized? From 
certain other signs which indicate their sleeping, since 
their eyes at least are wide open. 
What, then, do these people do that marks persons 
who are asleep? Many indeed are the other symp- 
toms; for practically all their actions bear a re~ 
semblance to the dream state. For example, they 
experience joy and sorrow, and courage and timidity, | 
for no reason at all, they. are enthusiastic, they desire 
the impossible, and what is unreal they regard as 
real, while what is real they fail to perceive. How- 
ever, these traits, perhaps, they share in common 
with ourselves. But this, in my opinion, isthe clearest . 


mark of slumber—they snort.? For, by heaven, I have 


must guess at his meaning if he fails to make it plain. For 
a summary of his usage of the term consult the Introduction 
to the Discourse. ee eg he 
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“a 3 4, 
pa tovs Oeods <eimety ebapeméotepov. Katror 


.¥ ~ 2 a5 7 / a ary f 
Kat Tay Kotopreveny oAiyor Ev, ob TobTO Tac 


over Tta&v dé dAAwy Tots peBovar EvpBaiver Kat 
Tots epathnobeioe Ka roils pn KaAdS KaTa- 
KELLEVOLS. 

"Eyw dé pnt Tobro T0 epyov aiox pay TY 
moAw mouivy KaL Snpooig KaTaLoyuvev, Kal Tay 
peylorny UB pw eis THY mrorpida. UBpilew TOUS 


; pel? mpepav Tovrous OULD EVOUS Kat diucatws 


av avrovs eoprojivan Kau Trap” bydy Kal Trayr a 
xobev. ode yap pérprov éore TO yuyvopevov 
ovoe omaviws oupBaivov, GAN? det Kal mavrayoo 


vhs mdAews, ey dmewAf tis Kay matty Kay 


KaTayeAd. Kal TO Aourov 78 Edn bes €oTt Kal 
vols mdvu opwKpots Trouct, Kat Tov TeActo dot 
doxobow aideiobat, mpodyovrat mroAAdues Worrep 
emixwplep 3 TWh xphobae, adv émiaTnoarres SiaTpa- 
m@ow, avérvevoay yobv Spiowov. 

Hi 3% Tes darfpxe Totadrn modes, wore del 
Opnvowvrev ev adr dicodewy Kal pndéva dvvacbat 
dixa THS Suodypias Tavrns mpoedbetv pnbe en 
oiyoy, Tpos Tob Auws eorw Goris av 78éus 
erred unaer ; ; Katrot TO ev. Opnveiv, ws av lire 
tts, druxias €ort onpetov, 7) dé Tovobrov dvaio~ 
xvrvrias, doedyetas THs éeoxdrys. ovKody eikds 
ey Svoruxéor padMov | dvOperrrous eDedew Starrpi- 
Bew 3 y aKoAdatols.  éya. wey yap odK dv eAoiuny 
ducotew ovde avrodvre Sinverds* GAN eb Tis. 
éort Tovobros TOTS, ev @ ouveyys éorw Hyos 


17 


etre adAdy ire cle eire Kidpas, olov 4 dace 


1 dmxwpias Arnim, éze dbp Emperius: ézi Siding. 
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no more becoming name to give it. And yet even 
among sleepers few suffer from that affliction, while 
with everybody else it occurs only when men are 
drunk, or have gorged themselves with food, or are 
reclining in an uncomfortable position. 

But I claim that such conduct shames the city and 
disgraces it as a state, and that the greatest outrage _ 
is dealt to their country by these daytime slumberers, 
and that they would deservedly be banished, not only — 
by you, but by all men everywhere. For indeed this 
habit is no trifling matter nor of rare occurrence 

‘either; nay, it occurs all the time and everywhere in 
_the city, despite all threats and jests and ridicule. 
And what is more, the sound is by now habitual even 
with the very small boys, and such adults as have a 
reputation for good form are often led to indulge in it 





as a kind of local usage, and even though they may 


check it in embarrassment, at any rate they have . 
given vent to a sound quite similar, 
Now, if there existed any city in which you were 
continually hearing persons making lament, and in» 
which no one could walk even a short distance with- 
out encountering that ill-omened sound, is there 
anyone, by Zeus, who would like to visit such a place? . 
And yet lamentation, one might say, is a sign of 
misfortune, whereas the sound of which I am 
speaking is a sign of shamelessness and of extreme 
licentiousness. Surely it is reasonable that men 
should prefer to spend their time among those who 


are unfortunate rather than among those who are. _ 


licentious. I for my part would not choose to hear 
even the pipes constantly; nay, if there exists a 
_place.in which there is a constant sound of pipes or 
song or lyres, as indeed they say is the case with the 
Soke 305: 
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Tov TOV Dewpyvev elvat oKo7reAov det pede 
Sovpevor, obK av Suvaiuny € exetoe €AGay Sideyew. TOV 
d€ ye dypuov TOUTOV KL b yaAerrov 7 7XOV Tis av jer ptos 
dvOpuos Drropetvecev 3 aX’ éav pév TUS oLKy LG, 
TO.pLov dxovon rob {Tovovrou, SfAov srt brjoen 
yapartumetov adto elvat. tH Se mroAw Ti oy 
govow, eV mavrayoo oxedov cls jemucparel 
POdyyos, KQL OUTE Kaupov ovre Teepay ovrTe 
TOTrOv eatperov oddéve. qTOLODVTaL, a.’ €v OTEVW- 
mois, ev olxtous, ev ayopats, Trapd. TO Béarpov, 
ev TO yopracias OuUVAaOTEVEL 70 mpay La. ; ral 


-234 


adiobvros prev ewler oddevos dcifKoa, eva) pepe 


viv ev TH monet, totro d€ Td Gavpaorov pédos 
edOds dpa TH PEPE Kwelrae. 

Kairot pe od AcAn bev 6Tt lows THES Anpetv 
pe vopitovor TO. Touabra, eferdLlovra, Kal pindev 
elvat Tapa: Tobro, pLovov ay Ta Adyava dyedEaus 
ciopépyre Kal moMovs, dprous Dewpijre ev TQ 
peow Kal TO Tdpixos 7 Kat To Kpéa.. oKoTrouy- 
THY de Cues. avrol To mparyLa, obrws. EL. TIS 
adray Ta,paryevouro els mod, ev H mdvres Ot 
cv derxvdwot To oe daKTvAw Seucrdovot, 
ed Sefudy epBadn Tis” ovTaws évéBure, kav 7po- 
reivy THY xetpa dhs? Kay 6 dhpuos Xetporovedcr, 
Kav ot Sixaorat TIHv piipov Pepeoot, Trotay rove 
qyqoovra THY aWdéAw Tavryy : éav de dvacupa- 
pevor mévres Badilwow, wdomep év Apa 5 dpa. 

1 9 Crosby, d&tov 7 Reiske: p. - 


2 , eeBaAD tts] euBdrry sus Reisk upadet» M. 
5 GAws] obras Reiske, 





1-60 note on Or. 32. 47. 
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Sirens’ crag,’ which ever resounds with melody, I 
could not bring myself to go and live there. Butas . 
for that boorish and distressing sound you make, what 
ordinary mortal could endure it? Why, if a man in 
passing by a house hears a sound like that, of course 
he will say it’s a brothel. But what will men say 
of the city in which almost everywhere just one note 
prevails, and whose inhabitants make no exception 
of season or day or place, but, on the contrary, in 
alley-ways, in private houses, at market, at the 
theatre, in the gymnasium this snorting is dominant? 
Besides, while I have never up to the present moment 
heard anybody play the pipes at sunrise in the city, 


_ thisamazing tune ofyours starts going at break of day. 


However, I am not unaware that some may believe 
that Lam talking nonsense when [inquire inte matters 
such as this, and think that this snorting makes no 
difference, provided only that you continue to bring 
in your vegetables by the wagon-load and to find 
bread in abundance for all to buy, and your salt fish 
and meats as well. But still let them consider the 
matter for themselves in this way: Supposing one of 
them came to a city in which everybody always uses 
his middle finger in pointing to anything,? and, if he 
offers his right hand, offers it in that fashion, and, 
if he extends his hand for any purpose, either for 
voting in assembly or in the casting of his ballot 
as a juryman, extends it so, what sort of place 
would the newcomer. think that city to be? And 
suppose everybody walked with his clothes pulled 
up, as if wading in a pool? Are you not aware 

2 An indecent gesture. See scholium. to Aristophanes, 
Clouds 653: Selkvucr rov pécov SdxruAov aicyp@s, and also 
Juvenal 10.53: mediwmque ostenderet unguem. - 
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dyvoeire Ort tatr’ éort ra Kad? dpdav dpoppyy 
dedwKdra Bracdnpias, Wore Snpoata, KATO rhs 
moAews eye O TL A€ywou TOUS amrexODs duty 
Suauceyevons ; add, mo0ev tovs Képxwzas } 
bptv emBodow ; Kairot ob Pace detv duadhépew 
ov? bpiv ovre Tots aMous 0 brép Ov erepou héyovow, 
aan’ Umép @v abvrot moveire 3 pepe, 4 dy KkaraddBy 
Towotro maos dnpoota, twds, WOTE yovauieddy 
AaBeiv perv dmavras Kat pydéva dvvacbar pare 
véov Lyre mpeaBurepov dvd puoi * pndev elrreiy, 


ot dd€eu xaAerov elvaut Kat TAVTOS ola, Aoupod 


Bapdrepov,® wore méurovev av cis Oeod aut TO 
Saupdvioy TOAAG = tAdoKoWwTO; Kalrou To pe 
yuvarKkav ddvevaut porny dvOpebrrwv eo paviy 
depevar, Kant ovdeis dy axotwy syuvaucas Suoxe- 
pdvever. 6 be Toutros AXOS | tive éorly; ovyb 
Tay avdpoyvve ; odxt Tay 76. aitdora GaToKEKOLL~ 
peeveny 5 obde ToUrww del Kalb mpos dmavTas, aAAd 
idtov adrav womep EvpBodrov. 

Dépe 8 et Karelwopevor MEAVTES ePadilere 7 
Tupamavilovres, Kal pndev bpiv eddKe. TOOT’ elvau 
yarerdv; ef cuveBawev buds dyndAjy rwa exew 


‘ Tous Képxw7as Selden, Tas Kepxvidas Reiske: ras Kepxidas. 

3 kairou Reiske: «xai. 

5 dpa dyvoeire . . . avrot moteire rejected by Arnim as a 
revised version of xairor pe od AdAnGev . . . Ta Kpéa in, § 37. 

4 dv8piett Emperius, avdpetus Reiake : dvdpa, 

5 After Bapvrepov the MSS. read od yap ré mupérrecy plexnee 
obdé 76 dobvijoxewy, which Arnim deletes. 





el 


1 A mythical pair of ape-like men closely associated with 
Heracles and a natural subject for comic treatment. The 
intimate connection between Tarsus and Heracles lends i plevsl 
bility to Selden’s conlea 
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that such conduct has provided occasion for slander 


against you, with the result that those who are ill- . 


disposed toward you are supplied with material 
wherewith to defame you as a people? Well, how 
comes it that people shout at you the name 


Cercopes?? And yet men say that it should make 


no difference either to you or to anybody else what 
others say, but only what you yourselves do. Well 
then, supposing certain people should as a community 
be so afflicted that all the males got female voices and 
that no male, whether young or old, could say any- 


thing man-fashion, would that not seem a grievous | 
experience and harder to bear, I'll warrant, than any — 


pestilence, and as a result would they not send to the 
sanctuary of the god and try by many gifts to pro- 


pitiate the divine power? And yet to speak with ~ 


female voice is to speak with human voice, and no- 


body would be vexed at hearing a woman speak. 
But who are they who make that sort of sound? 


Are they not the creatures of mixed sex? 2. Are they 


not men who have had their testicles lopped off? 


Nay, even they do not always make that sound, nor 

to all persons, but it is reserved for themselves, a sort 

of password of their own. 
Come, suppose you all were accustomed to walk 


with clothes girt tight, or playing the tambourine? 


and that this practice did not seem to you at all vexa- 


tious. Suppose you happened to possess a lofty rock, 


2 The word dvs oyvww had several meanings, none of them 


- complimentary. See Suidas s,v.° Cf. Plato, Symposium 189E: 
dvipdyuvoy yap év Tore per Fv xal elSas kal dvoya e€ dudorépay © 


Kowpoy Tod re Appevos Kat AiAcos, viv 8 odk Earty ddd” 7 ev 


dvelder Gvopa. KEipLevov. eee ee a 
8 Both traits characteristic of women. 
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aKpav 4) v1) Ata épos} SrrepKkelpevor, dorrep ETEPCLL 
mneus, érrov Tis dveBav EKGOTOV [eV capars 
ducovew By, Svvauro, tov b¢ EvpurravrTa OApotiv, rolos 
7XOS bpiv ay ® * dvevex Piven Boxe! 3. ® dAov o7t 6 4 
Too atictovos aamep ev appovia Kparodvros ; él 
dé ex THs dxofs Séor rexpatpecbar crept ray 
dvOpesmenv, Gorep | “Opmpos pyar mpoovovra, ° TOV 
‘OSuccea TH abrob oikig ra) mepyretvaat Dedoacbau 
Tous pnorijipas EOTUCDpLEVOUS, GAN edOds etzety 


/ 
mpos tov Evpaov, ws adrov » Kildpa repuiveyce, 
? \ oo 1 3 > nw } a (0 
yryvackeww 817) Ort TmoAAoL év adbri Satta TiWevrau 


Kal mdéAw ex Tis vicov TOV Koddrrev acodovra 
THY TE _mpoBdrev BAnywpevwv Kat adrdadv Tis. 
puis, ws dv, olwat, vewovrenn, voetv ort ToULevesy 
TWaV eorw u] ywpa. depe Kal duds et Tus eK 708 
depopevov yyou méoppwlev eticdilot, motous dv 
dvOperous Om0Ad: on etvau Kal Te (mparrew 3 ; od 
yap ixavot eore oUTE BouroActy | ourE mouyso.iverr 
Kal TOT € pov buds “Apyetoov dmroiKous, cs Aéyere, 
pjoer Tus, 7 padAov EKELVOV “Apadiony ; ; Kal WéTe- 
pov “EAAyvas 7 Dowixev Tovs doehyeardrous ; 
"ya  pev yap Hyodpat psGdov TpoonjKeww 
avdpt oddpove ev roradrn moder Kypov érraretpar? 
1 pos Reiske: dépos. ® ay added by Reiske. 
8 Soxe?] €Sdxet Arnim, 4 6 added by Reiske. 
5 spootdyra Reiske: potdvra. 
motous dv Crosby, oiovs av Reiske: ofous. 
? énaActpoe Reiske: tadixa or ddcibas. 


a 





1 Odyssey 17. 269. Dio has adapted the line somewhat 
to serve his purpose. He might well have included in his 
quotation the next two verses, had not the poet introduced 
also xvlon, which does not suit our passage, 
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or, by Zeus, an overhanging mountain such as other 
cities have, and that a man who made the ascent 
could not hear distinctly individual voices but only 
the general murmur, what kind of sound do you 
think would have been borne aloft to him? Would it 
not, evidently, be the sound made by the majority, 
prevailing as if by harmony of tone? And suppose 
one had to guess from what was heard who made the 
sound, as Homer says about Odysseus when he 
approached his own home, that he did not have to 
wait to see the suitors at their feast but straightway 
said to Humaeus, as the note of the harp smote his 
ear, that he 


Knew well that many were feasting in his hall;1. 


and again, when from the island of the Cyclopes he 
heard both the bleating of sheep and the voices of 
men (as he would, methinks, if they were pasturing 
their sheep), that he perceived that it was the country 
of shepherds ?—well then, suppose that a man were 
to judge you too by the sound that came to him from 
a distance, what kind of men would he guess you were 
and what your occupation? For you haven’t the 
capacity for tending either cattle or sheep! And 
would any one call you colonists from Argos,’ as you 
claim to be, or more likely colonists rather of those. 
abominable Aradians?* Would he call you Greeks, 
or the most licentious of Phoenicians? 

I believe it is more appropriate for aman of 
sense to plug his ears with wax in a city like yours 


2 Odyssey 9. 167. Homer does not make Odysseus draw 
the inference with which Dio credits him. . 

3 See § I. ; he Sakae - 

4 Aradus. was.a tiny island off the coast of Phoenicia. 
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aA of at ° ‘A a. la 4 
rois daly 7 eb Tas Lewpfvas wapamAdwv ervyev. 
Grou pev yap UnApye Gavarov Kivduvos, darov Sé 
3 f 4 lod > 7 ~ A 
acedyeias, UBpews, Tis éeoxarys Siadfopas. Kat 
/ 3 / ? 35 ¢ é / 
mpoceotiy ovdenia répiis odd’ toropia Sizov. 
mpoTepov pev ody 1 Tapaiveots THY ayewdvwv 
éxparet, viv 8, ws gouxe, TOV yerpdvenv. Oavpdoar 
> “ ~ 
& dy ris tiv aitiav rob CnAobyv atrd tovds mAelous 
> f 1 \ / 24 / nn 
evbdde + Kat ovvnbéorepov ael yiyveoBas apoBaivoy. 
> 
womep “lawn tis exparncev appovia Kat Aadptos 
A \ 4 v a ¢ 4 a ¢ a 
Kal Dpvyvos dAXn Kat Addwos: otrws viv 4 Trav 


“Apadiew Kparet povovey, Kat Ta Dowikeav div 


Kpovpara apéoxet, Kal TOV pubsy totrov é&ai- 
pérws hyamiKkare, wamep erepot Tov otrovdeioy. 
) Kal yévos te trépyvev avOpwruv rais prow 
ebpovoov, Wamep Tods KUKvous pact Tots repos, 
éreita THY Avyupadvwv Tpdmop dprewy Tépmrovow 
addyjAovs é&v re Tals d8ots Kat mapa Ta. Supsdoua, 
pndev Sedpievou Abpas pynde adddv; apyata dy 
tatra Kat oKxdAnpas re Kal aypoikov Tivos 
povouhs dpyava. viv dé rpdmos dAdos advOei, 


y f \ / 3 o~ 
BapBirwy KpeirTwv Kat mpoonvéorepos. ovKobiv 


pera xpdévoy Kat Xopods d7o 7TH perc rovrw 


oTynooueba traiSwv Kal mrapBéverv drupe is acBiSd~ 


éavres. 
"AAN’ Gre pay ayBeoGe dxovovres cadds otda, 
1 pOd8e Reiske: évfa 8}. 2 te Crosby: ére. 





1 Strabo (14. 5. 13-15) paints an interesting pista of 


intellectual life at Tarsus and ae a number of philosophers, 
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than if he chanced to be sailing past the Sirens. 
For there one faced the risk of death, but here it is 
licentiousness, insolence, the most extreme corruption 
that threatens. And here we find no real enjoyment 
and no love of learning either, I imagine. At any 
rate in days gone by it was the counsel of the better 
citizens that had its way,! whereas now, it seems, it is 
the counsel of the worse. And one might wonder why 
the majority here in Tarsus follow that baser counsel 
so eagerly, and why that tendency is constantly 
growing more general as time goes on. Just as 
formerly an Ionian mode became dominant in music, 
and a Dorian, and then a Phrygian also, and a Lydian, 
so now the Aradian mode is dominant and now it is 
Phoenician airs that suit your fancy and the Phoe- 
nician rhythm that you admire most, just as some 
others do the spondaic. Or can it be that a race of 
men has been created with the gift of music in their 
noses (as swans are said to have the gift of music in 
their wings *), so that like shrill-voiced birds these 


men delight one another in the streets and at sympo- — 


sia without any need of lyre and pipes? No doubt 
the lyre and pipes are antiquated and, furthermore, 


instruments that produce a harsh and rustic kind of — 
music. Ah well, another style now is flourishing, 
superior to lyres and more agreeable. Therefore, 


in course of time, we shall even institute choruses to 
accompany that variety of tune, choruses of boys an 
irls, most carefully instructed. 


Well, I understand perfectly that you are vexed 


poets, and grammarians there in residerice. Those days had 


passed. . 


2 Aristotle, Historia Animalium 535b, 31, 6 yevdpevos zais - - 


mrépvée. fidhos od Gwv7 dot. ~ core 
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im) a @ A A / ? 5 / 8 9 
Kal mpoeimov Gre rods Adyous arodéEcobe ody 
a ‘ a 
noéws. duets 8 tows pe mepl dotpwv Kal yis 
> a i \ \ \ CoA > / 
edoxetre SiaddEeobar. Kal Twes pev dudv dpyilov- 
, f ¢ , \ f \ \ fo) 
tat Kai pact pe bBpilew civ wédw, rods bé Tadra 
movobvras ovK aiTi@vrau: tives 5é lows KarayeAd- 
ow, «i mepl pndevds Kpetrrovos «dpov ecimely: 
2 4 Se fon ‘ 409 Lo» My ” ¢ , 
eva Sé 6p@ Kal rods iarpods é€ol’ ore anTopuevous 
@ > No” 2 ON a , A ? 
dv otk dv H0edov, obyt Trav KadAiorwy rob owpa~ 
~ - > 
Tos, Kal moAAods olda Téav Geparrevopevey ayavak- 
o~ Fan) / 
rotvras, dTav amrnra. tod memovldtos. 6 dé 
a , nt 
ToMdKis apvrtes toiro Kat réuver Bodvros. 
4 \ \ 
ovKOUY aviaw imepl Tourou Adywr, mpi av apddpa 
dnx fire. Kairot mave dobevobs Papydicov Tvyxd-= 


vere TOO Adyou TovTOU Kal TOAD eAdrrovos # 7 Kard, 


TH agiav. 
"Aye 81) mpos tod ‘Hpaxadous kat to Wepadus 
\ ~ 3 / \ ~ "AG lal \ om 
Kat to “AmdAAwvos Kat THs nvas Kal Trav 
owl fa) a a a 2 , b€ 6d 
dAAwv Gedy, ots TYyUsGre, amrokpiwwaobé jot mpobd- 
pws, eb tis dudv éBovrAcTo yvvatka Tovadtrny 
éyew, Aéyw S€, womep Kifapiorpia, Kadetrar yuri 
Voy Nd > 1 oo / \ NN ¢ iy 
Kat vy Aia avAnrpis 7 ourpia Kat TaAAG, dpoiws 
did Tv GAkwy emirndevudrwv, odtws jv dv tis 
cuvibws dvoudocev amd tovrou Tod epyov. Kat 
4 8 Z de La fa 8 . \ \ Ad 
py Svoxepaivere pindé aylecbe: rovs yap Adyous 


-TovTous atTO mTapéyes TO mpdypa TH Bovdopeévy 


‘ é) “ : . > we A a] > / 
mept adtod éyew, ode eyw moley ayveupiokw. 
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with me for what I have been saying, and indeed I 
told you beforehand ? that you would not receive my 
words with any pleasure. However, you may have 
supposed that I was going to discourse on astronomy 
and geology. And though some of you are angry 
and claim that I am insulting your city, still they do 
not blame those who are guilty of the things I 
mention; on the other hand, others may be laughing 
at me because I could find nothing better to talk 
about. However, I find that physicians too sometimes 
handle things they would rather not, parts of the 
body that are not the most beautiful, and many of 
their patients, I know, are irritated when the 


physician touches the sore spot. But he often sca- 


rifies and lances it despite the outery. I, therefore, 
shall not cease to talk upon this theme until I make 
you smart indeed. And yet, after all, it is a very 
mild medicine you are getting in this speech of mine, 
rouch less severe than your case calls for. 
Come now, in the name of Heracles and Perseus 
and Apollo and Athené and the other deities whom 
you honour, tell me freely whether any one of you 
would want to have a wife like that—I mean a wife 
whom men would habitually call by a name derived 


from the practice of which I speak,” just as a woman: 


receives the name of harpist or flautist or poetess, 
and so forth, each in keeping with its own activity. 
And pray do not be displeased or vexed; for these 
words of mine are words that the. situation itself 


supplies to any man who chooses to deal with the | 
subject, rather than some invention of my own. | 


2 That is, the practice of “snorting.” Arnim believes - 


that after the word épyov the text has lost a noun descriptive 
of that particular activity, e.g., peyxytptda. 
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yuvauet pev 8 ToLatry Suvoucety ovdels ay 
eDedijoerer bpdv ovbde emt TevraKoctous Taddvrors, 
ola, Ouyarépa dé oyely edorro dy ; : dina, vy) Aico, 
pyrépa mws ov} Xademov Tovadrqy eXEW Kal 
ynpoBoorely: cEuvoy yap OsjAov ore Kal mpeoBu- 
TEPOLS _Mpérov paAdov. elev: ovKoby emt jaev 
yuvauKos 7) Buyarpds ovo dicovovres dvéxeabe, 
modu dé Touadryy Kal __ marpiba, olety ov dewwov 
bpiv Soret ; Kal Ta00", 6 TQ? avr XaAemasrepor, 
ob Touawrny ovoav ef apis, dAX iy adrol 
moueire ; Kalrot pntpomods Spay €or 7 mods, 
wore Kal THY cepveTnTa Kal TO dE topo. Exel TO 
Tijs pntpoTrohews: GAN’ Opens ovre TOO dvdmaros 


oure THS dpyardrnros ovre wis ddéns peideobe. | 


Te dv oleobe, et xabdarep eikds éoTe Kal haat rods 


olktoTas ypwas 1 Oeodvs modAAdKis emoTpépecBar 


Tas adtady médAeus rots GAAots évras adaveis ev re 


: / / ¢ n , wv 9 ¢ 
Gvotas Kai TioW éopTats OnporeAgow, emer” 6 


dpynyos bpav “HpakAfs Tapayevouro, YTOL tTupas 
ovons, iy mavy KaAry adres moire, 6 dopa ‘ye 
av avrov RolFva. roradrns dKodoavre pevis ; 
ovk ay eis Opdeeny ameABety paddov 7 ABony Kal 
TOLS Bovotpidos 7] Tots Atoundous dmroyovous 
Avovor * mapeivan ; vt Ge; 6 Llepaeds odk . ay 
dvTws breprrhvat Soxel THY TOAW; 


1 pnrépa mas ob Schwartz and Wilamowitz, BNTEpA Tes ; 
ob Geel: payrépa 3 mas ad. 

2 rail’, 6 rh Reiske : Tabf’ ottw or rad” ob rH OF Tatra 
ov TO. 


ry 


5 @vouar Reiske: Bdoopat. 





-1 In memory of his death and deification. 


2 Busiris, mythical king of Egypt, and Diornedes the 


Thracian were both slain by Heracles. 
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Well then, no one among you would be willing to’ 


live with a wife like that, not even, methinks, for 
five hundred talents ; then would he choose a daughter 
of her kind? I grant you that perhaps, by Zeus, it 
may not be so distressing to have a mother of that 
sort and to support her in old age; for evidently 
snorting is a solemn performance and rather suited 
to the elderly! Very well, then if, when it is a 


question of wife or daughter, you cannot endure even | 
‘to hear of such a thing, does it not seem to you an 


awful calamity to reside in a city or a country of that 
kind? And furthermore—a thought which makes 


it altogether more distressing—a city or a country | 
which was not like that to begin with, but which 


you yourselves are making so? . And yet the city in 
question is your mother-city, and so it has the dignity 


and the esteem belonging to a mother-city; but still | 


neither its name nor its antiquity nor its renown are 
spared by you. What would you think, if, just as you 


might reasonably expect (and as men report) that 


founding heroes or deities would often visit the 
cities they have founded, invisible to everybody else 
(both at sacrificial rites and at certain other public 


festivals)—if, I ask you, your own founder, Heracles, © 


should visit you (attracted, let us say, by a funeral 
pyre such as you construct with special magnificence 
in his honour#), do you think he would be extremely 
pleased to hear such a sound? Would he not depart 
for Thrace instead, or for Libya, and honour with 


his presence the descendants of Busiris or of. 


Diomedes? when they sacrifice? What! Do you 


not think that Perseus® himself would really pass 
over your city inhis flight? = a : 
3 For the prominence of Perseus ‘at Tarsus see. also §§ L 


aie 


and 45, 
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Kairout ri de? _eepnfiobat Dedv ; GAAG > AOnvd- 
Swpos 6 6 mpuraves” yevouevos, ov qoetro 6 6 Seacrds, 
dpa oleate, elrep eyvn Touadrny ovcay THY modu, 
Tpovipuvev dy Tis per éxelvou Svar puBiis ry 
éevOdde; mpdrepov pev ody én cdragia, kab 
cwppoowvy duaBdynros mv bay 7 onus Kal 
Towovrous avépeper avopas* vov dé eye d<5ouKa. 
pn Thy evavriay AdBy rag, WOTE pera TaVvOE Kad 
ravbe dvopdleoBar. kairo. 7oAAa TeV viv ert 
pevdvrey Orrws Sijrrore eppaiver ‘TO o&dpov reall 
79 avoTnpov Tis TOTE dywy fs, av ere TO Tept 


Try eal ira Tay YVVALKDY 70 TOUTOV TOV Tpomov 
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kareoTaAdas Kab Babilew COTE pndeva ® pnde é &v 
abroov [L€pos idety pare 706 mpoowTrov pare Too 
Aowrob ocparros, pnde avras opav ea Tis 6508 
pndev. Kaito. Tt Suvavrar Tovobrov idety otov 
axovovaw; Tovyapoty ard Tv Tw dpEdpevat 
Tijs Siaplopas drohwAaow at aAetous. % yap 
acéAyeia, Kat Su cory Kal be dpbahucdy TOTO 
xydbev cicdverar. wore Ta bev TpPdcw7rE KeKadup~ 
eva * Ba8éilovon, Th yoy Se araddnrw Kal 
adddpa Gvamenrapery. Touyapoby 6drepov Bré- 
Tovow évl Tov oplahuar, worrep ot yewperpar. 

Kal rourt pév éxdnAdv dors To Ta pwdv, 

+ kairo. Capps: cai. 

2 mptravs Crosby: mpdnv. . Cf. Or. 34. 36 and 42 for the 
mpuravis at Tarsus. 


3 undéva added by Cobet. 


4 xexadvppévar Reiske: Kekadyupeva. 





1 Athenodorus, Stoic philosopher and former tutor of 
Augustus, came to Tarsus in his old age and with the backing 
of the Roman emperor reformed the government, of which 
he became the head. He was respected not only by aueueeas 
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And yet what need have we to mention deities? 
Take Athenodorus,! who became governor of Tarsus, 
whom Augustus held in honour—had he known 
your city to be what it is to-day, would he, do you 
suppose, have preferred being here to living with the 
emperor? In days gone by, therefore, your city 
was renowned for orderliness and sobriety, and the 
men it produced were of like character; but now I 
fear that it may be rated just the opposite and so be 
classed with this or that other city I might name. 
And yet many of the customs still in force reveal in 
one way or another the sobriety and severity of 
deportment of those earlier days. Among these is 
the convention regarding feminine attire, a conven-_ 
tion which prescribes that women should be so 
arrayed and should so deport themselves when in the 
street that nobody could see any part of them, 
neither of the face nor of the rest of the body, and 
that they themselves might not see anything off the 
road.2, And yet what could they see as shocking as 
what they hear? Consequently, beginning the pro- 
cess of corruption with the ears, most of them have 
come to utter ruin. For wantonness slips in from 
every quarter, through ears and eyes alike. There- 
fore, while they have their faces covered as they walk, 
they have their soul uncovered and its doors thrown 
wide open. For that reason they, like surveyors, 
can see more keenly with but one of their eyes.? 

And while this nasal affliction * is wholly manifest, 


+ but also by Cicero, whom he aided in the composition of the 


De Offictis, His triend Strabo has much to say of him. 
2 This prescription may have been due to the: oriental 
element at Tarsus. ‘eee ee ao 
8 That is, peeping through the veil. - 
4 That is, ‘snorting’ = 
319. 
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dvdyen dé Kat Ta aAda dorovbety TB rolourip 
pudud. py yap olecbe, worep érépuw érepa, + 

moAAdces els Twa pépy KaTacK)TTEL, xetpas 7 
modas 7 n Mpoawmov, otrw Kat Trap. opty emuxehpudv 
Te vdonpa Tats pooly EUMENTIKEVal, [ pn? womep 
Anpviwv rats yuvargt civ “Adpodiryny dpytobsioav 
A€youar Siabbetpat Tas paoydras, KavOd5e vopilere 


TOV mevdveny deh Odpfax TAS pivas dard Savoviov 


XOrou, KOTELTO ToLavTnY powny aptevat m0ev ; 


av’ éort onpstov THS éoxdrns UBpews Kab 


, 
drovotas Kb Tob ie povety TOV KAADY & QATAVT OV 


Kab pdev alo pov Hyetobau. Pret 57) SuaAeye~ 


aout rauras * Opotes Kab Badilerv Kab Parérrew. 
Et O¢ pndev exonhov ovTw mrovely ded TOV Oupdrov 


Svvavrau, wore emuorpepew dmavras, 7 pndémw 
ray Téyyny ent Tosobro mpoaynoyacw, oddev 
emrueukearrepov TaAXa, Exovaw. 

Kir’ dyGeobe rots Aiyedor Kal Tots *"Adavetow, 
6rav Spas Aowdopaat, Tovs de excetvous paprupoby~ 
TAS WS dn OF A€yovat Ta&V dperépew mohurév ovK 
ekedatvere THs TWoAcews; odK lore Ort TO peDv 
Tovey Te THY aroppitwr Kal Tav rapa dvow 
dropiay émt tOv mAciorwy pdvov EXEL, Kab oddels 
édpaKev ovdev ta&v ToAA@V, GAN ev TH oKdrer 
mou Kat Kpida AavOdvovres aoéBodow of Kaxo- 


1 €repa added by Capps. 
2 rauras Koehler, rovrovs Arnim: rovrots. 


1 See Apollodorus, Bibliothece 1. 17- (Frazer, L.C.L.): 
The Lemnian women did not honour Aphrodité, and she 





visited them with | a noisome smell .:..., af Arjprvas THY 


‘Agpodirqy ovK érinwy: 4 66 atrais euPddrer Svcocptay. 
2 Aegae and Adana. were Cilician towns not far east of 
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it is inevitable that everything else also must be 
a fit accompaniment for a condition such as that. 
For you must not suppose that, just as other disorders 
often attack certain particular parts of other people, 


such as hands or feet or face, so also here among you - 


a local disorder has assailed your noses; nor that, 
just as Aphrodité, angered at the women of Lemnos, 
is said to have polluted their armpits,! so also here 
in Tarsus the noses of the majority have been 
polluted because of divine anger, in consequence 
of which they emit that dreadful noise. Rubbish! 


No, that noise is a symptom of their utter wantonness - 


and madness, and of their scorn for all that is honour- 
able, and their belief that nothing is dishonourable. 


So I assert that the talk of these women is quite. | 


in keeping with their gait and the glance of their 
eye. And if they cannot make anything so mani- 
fest by means of their eyes as to cause everyone 
to turn and gaze at them, or if they have not yet 
-earried their art so fay, still they are by no means 
the more respectable in other ways. 


In view of that are you irritated at the people of 


Aegae and of Adana? when they revile you, while 
_on the other hand you fail to banish from Tarsus those 
of your own people who testify to the truth of what 
your neighbours declare?) Do you not know that, 


while the charge of doing some: forbidden thing, — : 


something in violation of Nature’s laws, in most cases 
rests only on suspicion, and no one of the masses has 
really seen anything at all, but, on the contrary, it is 
_ in some dark and secret. retreat that the wretched 
culprits commit their heinous deeds all unobserved ; 
“Tarsus and envious. of its power and authority. See Or. 
34, 10, 14, and 47. a ee 
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Saiuoves: Ta 5é€ Tolabra EvuBora ris dxpactas 
pnvde. TO FOos Kat tiv Sidbecw, 7 pwvy, 7d 
Breppa, TO oxfua, Kat 671 Kat tabra* Soxoévra 
opikpa Kal ev pyndevi Adym, Koupd, TeEpimaros, 
TO Ta Oupata dvaoTpépew, Oo eyrAivew rov 
tpaynrov, To Tais yepow drrriots diaddyeobat, 
ph yap oteobe atAjuara pev Kal Kpovpara Kat 
pen ta pev eudaivew 7d avdpetov, ra 8 7d 
Ofrv, Kivjoes 5é Kal mpdfes 7} Siadéepew pnd 
elvas pondeva ev rovras édeyyov. 

"AM eyes BovAopat twa Adyov dpiv elmetv, dv 
laws Kat dAdore axnkdate. ta&v yap évOdde . 
Sewav twa déyovow eis tia addAw édOeiv? rév 
atté rotro épyov memompévwv, wore edOvs 
eldevat Tov tpdmrov éexdorov Kat Sunyetofar 7a 
mpooovTa, Kal undevos OAws amoruyydvew* GAN 
omen yuets ta Cha yuyymoxopev dp@vres, dre 
totro pv éort mpdBarov, «i rvyot, Totro dé 
Kvwv, TobTo bé immos 7} Bods: odtws exeivos rods 
dvOpdmovs Hriorato op&v Kat Aéyew Hdvvaro Str 
otros pev avdpetos, otros S€ SetAds, obros Sé 
ddalav, obros 5é bBpworis 7) Kivados H jporyds. 
ds obv Oavpacros fv érbekvipevos Kal obdapy 
Sinudprave, mpocdyovow abtt@ oxdnpdv tiva TO 
chua Kal atvodpur avOpwrov, adbyudvra Kat 
gavrws Staxeiuevoy Kat év rats yepol rtvAous 
éxovrTa, paidy TL Kal Tpaxd mepiBePAnpévov iudrior, 
1 xal 84 Wilamowitz: 78. *_ raéra] radra rd. Reiske, 

® €\detv added by Koehler. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 


yet such symptoms of their incontinence as the follow- 
ing reveal their true character and disposition : voice, 
glance, posture; yes, and the following also, which 
are thought to be petty and insignificant details: 


style of haircut, mode of walking, elevation of the — 


eye, inclination of the neck, the trick of conversing 
with upturned palms. For you must not think that 


the notes of pipes and lyre or songs reveal some- . 


times manliness and sometimes femininity, but that 


movements and actions do not vary according to 


sex and afford no clue to it. 
But I should like to tell you a story, one that you 
may possibly have heard betore.?_ It seems that one 
of the clever people of Tarsus—so the story runs— 
once went to a certain city. He was a man who had 
made it his specia] business to recognize instantly 
the character of each individual and to be able to 


describe his qualities, and he had never failed with 
any person; but just as we recognize animals when 


we see them and know that this, for instance, is a 
sheep, if such is the case, and this a dog and this a 
horse or ox, so that man understood human beings 
when he saw them and could say that this one was 
brave and this one a coward and this one an impostor 
and this man wanton or a catamite or an adulterer. 


Because, therefore, he was noted for his display of | 


power and never made a mistake, the people brought 


before him a person of rugged frame and knitted 
brows, squalid and in sorry state and with callouses on - 
his hands, wrapped in a sort of coarse, gray mantle, — 
1 Dio. leaves us in the dark regarding the precise form of _ 
most of the things here criticized. What was the significance - 


of the upturned palm? Merely an oriental gesture? 
2 Diogenes Laertius, 7. 173, tells this story of Cleanthes. 
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4 Lg aA eee 4 4 - 
Sacdy éEws Tov odupdv Kat davAws KeKappevov* 
lo cal 7 Ky 
Kal totrov tov e¢imely doTis Fv. 6 Sé os 


Ad 2 4 x ~ : a § ~ 
TOAVY Xpovov e€wpa, TEAEVUTALOV OKVWY fot OKEL 


A f , . ] , ‘ 
+O Tapiordpevoy Aéyew ovdk edn Evvrévar, Kat 
/ ? \ > fa 4 5 > ~ 
Badilew adrov éexédevoev. dn Sé daroywpdv 
a / 
mrdpvuTar Kakelvos ed0ds aveBdnoev ws ein 
xivatoos. 
> 9 9 > - \ e \ If 4 
Eira én’ avipdmov péev 6 wrapyos €&jAeyEe 
la 4 4 
TOV TPOTIOV Kal mpos Ta GAAa TaVTA tayvoE TO pL) 


Aabetv: modw Sé odk dv & tu TovTwv diaBddou 


\ 7 > a ~ \ af)? Y 
Kat dd0€ns davamdjoee trovnpas, Kal rad0’ omov 
a “a “~ a / 
py Setrar Sewot tot ouvicovros rivos éori 
a 2 A ” 6 / Ay of § ! aS 
onpelov; GAA eywye mruboiuny dv* Wdéws rév 
épaveipeoy tivt robro gouevy H Ti Boderat dn door. 
obre yap hoops oure momma p.os ovre oupLypds 
cor’ 7) Tivos é€oriv oikeiov épyou Kal dre 


ov” 
pddtora yuyvopevov' ovTe yap véepovow obrws 


yy > lanl ” n~ 2 ? 5 4 
ore apodow ovre Kuvnyerobow, adAX  oddé 
a / iw 
vavTov* éorw 7 dwv}. mdérepov obv domalopé- 
var adAjdovs 4 KadovvTav 7 diroppovovpevar ; ® 


> > € (ane a t / > Q 2 ray 
aA dorep dpevatos OLOV. TL Léehos cory apyatov 
emt TOV yapouvray, odrws Kalvos otros evpyras 


puOpcs ddAAns Twos coprijs. 


"AM asreAetoeabe aiyavaxtobvres KL Aenpn- 
Kevan je pdoxovres, ei Tocovrous Adyous pdrny 


* dv added by Dindorf. 
* obS¢ vavrdv Selden: oddev (ob8e) adrdv. 
® After dudogpovoupérwy Vahlen conjectured oduevoiv. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 


his body shaggy as far as the ankles and his locks 
wretchedly shingled; and our friend was asked to 
tell what this man was. But after he had observed 
the man for a long while, the expert finally, with 
seeming reluctance to say what was in his mind, 
professed that he did not understand the case and 
bade the man move along. _ But just as the fellow was 
leaving, he sneezed, whereupon our friend imme- 
diately cried out that the man was a catamite.? 
You see, then, that the sneeze revealed the charac- 
ter of a man, and in the face of all his other traits 
was sufficient to prevent his eluding detection; 
and might not some such thing subject a city to 
false accusations and infect it with an evilreputation, _ 
and that too in a matter requiring no expert to. 


- determine what disorder the trait betokens? How- 


ever, I for my part should like to ask the experts 
what this snorting resembles or what it means—for | 
it is neither a clucking sound nor .a smacking of the 
lips nor yet an explosive whistling—or to what line — 
of work it is related and when it is most likely to 
be made; for neither shepherds nor plowmen. nor 
huntsmen employ that sound, nor does it belong to 
sailors. Is it, then, a sound made by men when they 
greet one another or call to one another or display 


affection? On the contrary, just as. the hymeneal . 


is a special song of early origin and used at weddings, 
so this must be a rhythm of recent origin, no doubt, 


and used at a different kind of festival. — 


However, you will depart in high dudgeon, de- 
claring that I have talked nonsense, if I have uttered 
1 The sneoze.is a well-known omen and doubtless capable 


of varied meanings in keeping with varied conditions; but 


it is not clear why so specialized a meaning should have been 
given in the present instance, = : é bo 
; ce BS 
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bueDeuny kab pos odSév TOV xenotpuny. pndeplay 
yap éx tovrov BraByv dmravray pnde? yelpov 
oixetoBae Thy TOA, mapa dé Tots “EAAgot 
mporepov dewvov eddiceu TO perarcevely THY jrov~ 
oui, Kal kateBouw mévres TOY pvb.ov eloarydv- 
Twv érepov Kat Ta pbéAn moiKiAdrepa TovovyTwr, 
ws Siadberpopevys ev ois Bed:rpots THs “HA\dSos, 


odrw odddpa 74, dra epdrarror, eal TyAtkavrny 


hyobvro Suva | THY aKonV EXE, wore Onddvew 
THY Sudvouay, Kal dducetoFau Ta ris cwppoovrns, 
et Tapa puuKpoY evdoin TA THs apyovias. Tovyapody 
pact Aarcedarpovious, émerdn) Tiddeos Fre map. 
adrovs, Aaparpos av non ral duvacrevwv ev Th 
povouch, THY TE Kbdpay avrov dpehéaba Kab TOV 
yopsav ras mepurtas exrepeiy. Kab dyes, dvb pes 
Tapsets, ptujoacbe rods Aaredaipovious, éxrépere 
Tov mepirrov pbdyyov. 

‘O madawds pods pyar tiv Kipeny peraBaA- 
dew Tots pappdicors, wore ats Kal Aéxous e€ 
avOparav yiyvesfar Kal Tatra damorotpey 
‘Opunpov rAéyorros, 

of 8é ovdv prev éyov Kedadds dwviv re rpixas 
TE 
Kal déuas. 


1 unSé Selden : pndéev. 





+ The important position assigned to music in Greek educa- 
tion is a notable phenomenon. Plato. devotes .much space 
to the subject in books 3 and 4 of his Republic. Especially 
appodte is co iat 424 C.. See BED Aristophanes, Clouds, 

7 ° 
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so many words in vain and to no useful purpose. 
For you will assert that no harm is encountered 
in consequence of this snorting and that the city is 
none the worse in its administration because of it. 
But among the Greeks in times gone by it used to be 
regarded as an awful thing to tamper with the art 
of music, and they all cried out against those who 
tried to introduce a different rhythm or to complicate 
the melody, holding that Greece was being corrupted 
in the theatre. So carefully did they safeguard their 


ears; and they attributed to what was heard such. 


power as to effeminate the mind and violate the virtue 
of self-control if the principles of harmony should 
give way ever so little! For instance, they say that 


the Spartans, on an occasion when Timotheus was’ 
visiting their city, he being already an artist of dis-_ 
tinction and an authority in music, not only took 


away from him his lyre but even cut out the super- 
fluous strings.2. Do you likewise, men of Tarsus, in 
imitation of the Spartans, cut out the superfluous 
sound. . 

The ancient story relates that Circé worked trans- 
formations by means of her drugs, so that swine 
and wolves were produced from men; and we are 
incredulous when Homer says: oe 


- Both heads and voice and hair of swine had they, 
And e’en the shape. 8 fee, 


“2 Dio tells the same story in 32. 67 but without specifying 
the victim. The ‘superfluous strings ** presumably were 


strings 8 to 11, the lyre usually having no more than seven, 
Timotheus himself (Persae 215-43) refers to his quarrel with 


the Spartans with reference to his innovations and boasts 


that he had added an eleventh string to the ten of Terpander. 


3 Odyssey 10. 239-40. 
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dr’ éxeivois } ev tov vodv pévew dyno EumeBov, 
Toure dé 6 vots mpatos dmrohwAe Kab Suvepbaprar, 
Kal pay ody otrw Sewdv eorw, dvOpestrot 
peragd mpoBarav hwy AdBouev ovd et Body, 
ovo av xpeneriLwow odd” a bhaxrdow, dorep 
viv “ExdBynv ot TOUnTout Agyovow él maou tots 
dewois reAevratov rowjoa tas “Kpwdas 


Xapomay Kova 
XdAKeov dé of yrdbwy éx Today Pleyyopevas 
draxove pev "Ida Tevedds re mepippira 
glee TE perees mérpat. 


ody otra dypt Toor elvat TO Tépas: Sewov ob’ 


_ darorpomanov, WS oray dviip a Ov KOuL TOV 


Xaparrijpa éXeov Tov avToy Kal THY daoviy THY 
eavTot, Kat Ta onyela ris pdoews pa) Suvdpevos 
dvedeiv, yd’ av amavra TOTO meptaTeMwv, 
Kabdrep pwpia Krenrys, oT "Epwiwy TWeV 
TunTdopevos Kal SiaoTpepdpevos Kal mé&vra TpdTrOV 
Brachebprevos mdvra BovAnrat srovety eat pndev 
ws mépuxes*  Kdrreura Mpwréws Twos SiKny 
GAAaTTWY Kab perariBets adTov efevpn povny 
dprevau pre avdpos pyre yuvarKds pare dANov 
Twos Codov,® purpodpevos pydsé yaparrinyny adro 
Totro yapatruTrodcay, dAAG® Tod alcyicrou? epyou. 
Kal Tihs doedkyeorarns mpagews womep av dOey- 

1 éxeivors Reiske: éxefvos. 

2 Body Reiske: Boda, 

7 belive mérpat Jacobs, durdvewol ye mérpau Geel, Ti idoaiies 
ytar Wilamowitz : didinv € euouye, 

* Emperius regards advra BovAgras . +. &s mépuxe ag 
trochaie tetrameter. 

5 After {ov the MSS. Tead prapav Kat dvdpdyuvov, which 

Emperius deletes. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 


Their minds, however, remained steadfast, he says, 


-whereas the mind of the men of Tarsus has been the 


very first thing to be ruined and utterly corrupted. 
And really it is not so terrible that human beings 


should for a time take on the voice of sheep or kine’ 
or that they should neigh or howl—as indeed the. 


poets say of Hecuba, that, as a climax to all her 
terrible misfortunes, the Furies made her 


Like to a hound with flashing eyes; and when 
She poured her brazen cry from hoary jaws, 
Ida gave ear and sea-girt Tenedos 

- And all the wind-swept crags of Thrace.t 


Not so terrible, in my opinion, nor so abominable was 


that portent as when someone who is a male and 
- retains a male’s distinctive marks and his proper 
speech—being incapable of eradicating also the marks 


of Nature, even though he makes every effort to 
hide them from the world, just as the thief hides 
stolen goods—being smitten by Furies and perverted 
and in every way made effeminate, is ready to do 
anything at all, but nothing in accord with his own 


nature. And then, ‘some Proteus. like,’ in the 


course of his changes and bodily transformations he 


discovers how to emit a sound belonging to neither. 
“man nor woman nor to any other creature, not even 


patterning after a harlot in the practice of her calling 
but rather, it would seem, producing such a sound as 
he would make if engaged in the most shameful 


action, the most licentious conduct, and, what is 


_ 1 From an unknown poet. See Bergk, Poetae Lyrici Graeci,. | 


Vol. 3, pp. 721-2. 


® After ddd. Wilamowitz adds rd, — oe 
; Ay é e ‘ 
? ro aicytarov Jacobs : Tod Aaytcrou or rovAayiarou. 
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fot > ¢ 3 a ly 
youevos, Kal rabra pel” yyepav éexdavods dvros 
ey7 Fa / 5 cf ) ‘ > \ 
jAiov 7moMav mapdvrwv. ody ottw Sewov jv 7d 
‘ / “ ~ v4 30 x o é 4 
tas Bipoas TOv Body éprrew odde To purdabat ra 


“Kpéa.. 


Iloios odv “Ounpos 7 ris "Apxioxos ioyver Ta 
Kaka Tatra e€daar; SoKxet yap Euovye vi) tov 
“HpardAda yevvalov twos Kat tpayixod delobar 
moinrtod TO ToUTwy! trav avOpdtwy, otis dSuv7- 
cera. Katacyely Kal dvaxdia. Tooa’Tyy dopdv-* 
as Hon pavia To yuyvduevov eoixey aioxpa Kat 
dmperel. Kal Todro TO vdonua THs daperreias 
Kal dvaroyvrrias KUKAw Tepudv buds emt mdvra 
dye. TO Aowrdv Kal épya Kat dwvdas Kal oxypara, 
Kal mavrds darera. Kal Kabixvetrar pépovs, 
TodGyv, xetpOv, dupdarwv, yAarrns. ovKovY Huda 


dfedos ovdev ode THs dveyévys Ta’Tys Kal. 


dobevods mrapapvbias, adda padAdAov Lrevropds 
twos xpela dleyyopevov ydAKeovr 7 owWypeov, Os 
enot Boroerar® peilov Kal cadéorepov. dpare 


yap of mpdeow. yeveiwy TO mp@tov cdbpedn 


7 \ a Line cA \ \ / 
Koupd, Kat ToOTo éddKer péTplov, TO jut) opddpa 


é 3 > 4 ‘4 > 4 / 3 
Kalerévar, pnd emt aAdov, ad\Ad mpdws émavop-— 
Goby. ryv dvow. odtxoty 6 Tovobros €ddxet 


moots émibéEos. elra «= eEVpwy =ueypt Trav 
1 rodrav added by Reiske. 
2 dOopav Geel, 8 nod Bojjoera: Koehler: duforjaeras. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE 


more, in the light of day, under the rays of the sun, 
and in the presence of many. Not ‘so terrible a 
ortent was it when the hides of cattle crawled and 
their flesh bellowed. 
What Homer, then, or what Archilochus has 
the power to exorcize these evil doings? For it 
seems to me, by Heracles, that a noble and tragic 


kind of poet is needed by the conduct of these men, | 


one who will be able to check and repel so mighty a 
surge of evil; since what is taking place already is 
like a madness that is disgraceful and unseemly. 
And this plague of impropriety and shamelessness, 
as it goes on its rounds among you, is already leading 


to every sort of deed and ery and posture, and at- 
‘tacking and invading every portion of your bodies— ~ 
feet, hands, eyes, and tongue. Therefore, I can do. 


no good at all, nor can this easy-going, feeble ex- 


hortation to which you have listened; no, a Stentor 
is required with throat of bronze or iron,? who will be ~ 


able to shout more loudly and more clearly than I can. 


‘For consider the progress of the malady. The first 


innovation consisted in trimming the beard; and 


this was looked upon as moderate enough, merely — 


not to let it grow too long, and nothing more, but Just 


to make a slight improvement upon Nature. Well 


then, the man so trimmed was thought by many to 
look smart. The next step was to shave as far as 


1 An allusion to the portent that attended the eating of the 


kine of Helius by the. comrades of Odysseus (Odyssey 12. 


394-6). 


2 Considering the later fame of Stentor, it is surprising to - 


discover that Homer refers to him but once, [iad 5. 785-6: 


Lrévrop. etoapern peyaddropt xadceopaiven, 
“ds réaov avdjoacy’ Saov GAdoe srevTyKovra. 


Bate 
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“A 3 
mraperBv- ode Totré mw? dewdry: GAA bpws 6 
Kwpikos Kat Tobrov éxéAevoe KaraKdeuw 


emt dadrrwy cuciveav éxcatdeka. 


aan elyov eveloy Ta. mpoownd Kab TraALOLKd, map: 
rurciay * * ris Aaxvns * TAVTNS dary Adan pve, etra, 
TobTo Aourov ert, 7a* oxédn Kat TO orEepvor, 
wa Kat tadAa Spotor © mauoly dow’ «ira peype 
TaV Bpaxsdveny, elra émt Ta aidota peréBawov,! 
i) Kak To HBay Soxeiy mepurTov. CKUITTETAL 81) 
Kal Karayendr ar mapa Tots cogois Kal veots 7 
THs picews TEXVN, Kabldarep apyaia Tis ovod Kat 
opddpa edHOns, dxpeta Kal ® TmEpurra, ices 
TO Lar. vt yap bly ovxev eet, be 
Tpiyav; GrX oddé yeipdv tows ovde obi, 
aidota povoy dyiy 9 dee Toufjoat Kal yaorépas 
Kab Ttpopiy Tropabetvan aul TaAAa, ov éorw 
drohavew. ToLyapoby adrot TepixdmTopev éav~ 
tous, Kal TO [Lev yeveto Kab ry mony dpoupodpier, 
a ray avBpasv toud €or: €f be 9 qv. SvvaToY mapa 
Tov yuvaucdy mpooraBelv érepa, Ofpov Ort 


mavTeA@s Tor dv nuev evdalssoves, ov Kabdmep 
viv evdecis dvres, GAN dAdKAnpot reves Kab Kara, 


@vow avdpdyvve.. 


Todr6 Te Emperius + Totro ms OF TH ToOTA. 

kal alter pAuKtav deleted by Emperius. 

Adyvns Casaubon: dxvys. 

Aovarer & ert, Ta J acobs : Aouror émt ra. 

6uorot Koehler: spora.. 6 Sov Crosby : byev. 
peréBatvoy Arnim: peraBar. 

doxety Capps : doxe?. 

dxpeta kat Reiske: xai dypeta. 

byiy Crosby: buds. 
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THE THIRTY-THIRD DISCOURSE . 


the cheeks!; and even that was nothing terrible; 
and yet the comic poet did bid that even such a man_ 


be burned : 
Upon a heap of sixteen fig-wood phalluses.? 


However, they did have faces that were comely and 
boyish beyond their years when rid of that down. 
Next—since this was still to try—they shaved the 
legs and chest, to insure that in all other respects 


as well they might resemble boys. Then they pro-_ 
gressed as far as the arms; then shifted to the 


genitals, where evidence of youthful vigour is indeed 


superfluous. Thus ridicule and scorn are being | 
showered by the clever younger set upon the artistry 


of Nature as being something out of date and ex- 


tremely foolish, seeing that she has attached to the 
body things that are useless and superfluous. For 


instance, what need had you of nails and hair? — No, 
not even of hands, perhaps, or feet. All that 
Nature had to do for you was to create genitals and 


bellies and to supply food and the other things from | 


which one may derive enjoyment. That is why we 


trim ourselves and remove from our chins and _ 
- private parts the hair which is distinctive of the full- 


grown male. And, if it were possible to borrow 
from the female certain other attributes, clearly 


_ then we should be supremely happy, not defective 


as at. present, but whole beings and natural— 
epicenes! ~ : 


1“ As far as the cheeks ” in this context seems to mean the — 


whole face, the previous stage involving merely trimming, 
not shaving, and the next stage involves the legs and chest. 
2 Kock, Com. Att. Frag., Aristophanes, frag. 577. 


2 BBB: 














THE THIRTY-FOURTH, OR SECOND 
TARSIC, DISCOURSE 


This Discourse, like the one preceding, was evidently 
delivered before a public gathering of the citizens of Tarsus. 
Which of the two was the earlier we have no means of knowing. 
Both seem to belong to Dio’s later years. Yet the tone of 
each is so distinct as to proclaim two separate visits. In 
the one the speaker has much to say regarding the decadence 
of the times, but he still feels at liberty to treat that theme in 
lighter vein, laughing both at and with his audience and 
interlarding his remarks with quotations from the ancient 
poets and with literary criticism, and in general showing 
himself quite at ease, as indeed would befit one who spoke’ 
on invitation. In the other there seems to be no question of 
an invitation: Dio comes as a messenger from God in time 
of need. He gives not-a single line of verse, and his only 
reference to classic times consists in the citation of Sparta 
and Athens as horrible examples of the fate reserved for 
arrogance and selfishness. The few touches of humour only 
serve to emphasize the speaker’s earnestness. 

Thus the two speeches serve to complement each other and 
to reveal a proud city of ancient origin, thoroughly alive, 
though suffering from the natural results of too great pros- 
perity. Despite the oriental element in the population, 
Tarsus could be relied upon to understand allusions to Greek 
poetry and myth and history, and the gymnasium and the 
sports connected with it might well explain Paul’s fondness 
for athletic phrase and imagery. a 
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34. TAPSIKOX AEYTEPOX 


kat map duiv Kat mapa Tots aAAots Tods sroXiTas 
maptevat kat. cupBovdevtew, od Tods TuydrTas, 
GAAG Tos yrwpious Kal Tods mAovGious, ert Sé 
Tovs KaA@s eAevroupynKdTas. od yap «vdoyov 
laws THs perv ovdolias THs Tay mAovoiwy peréxew 
buds ro pépos, THs Se Stavoias pr) amodavew, 
Omota wor dv %. Kaito. Kiapwodv ye dadray 
dxovew CeAjonte 7) atAnrav 7 abAnras Oewpeiv, 
ov KaAdcire Tovs aAovglovs ovdé TOvS ToOAITAS,; 
GAAd Tovs emtorapévous Kat Suvayevous, ody 
bpeis p.dvov, GAAG mavres of ToLobroL. 

Od pi od8€ exetvo AavOdver pe, bre Tods év 
rovTw TH oxjpare odvnbes pév éart Tots toAAois 
Kuvixods xadeiv: od povov b€ otdév olovrar dia- 
dépew adra&v odd’ ixavods elvat wept mpayparwr,? 
GAAG THY apynv oddé cwppoveiy Hyobvrat, wawope- 
vovs 8€ twas avOpaovs Kal taAamwpous elvas. 


1 AavOdver pe Geel: AayOdvetw, 


2 Reiske would add S:ad¢yeofo after mpayydrwv, Wilam- 


owitz orovdaiwy Saréyeodar. 





1 These special services, called liturgies, were a form of 
tax imposed upon the wealthier citizens and involved the 
outlay of money for such public needs as the equipping and 
training of a chorus or the maintenance of a trireme. Some- 
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THE THIRTY-FOURTH, OR SECOND 
-TARSIC, DISCOURSE | 


I am well aware, men of Tarsus, that it is customary. 
both here and elsewhere for citizens to mount the 
platform and give advice; not just any citizens, but 
those who are prominent and men of wealth, and 


particularly those who have Ponourably. performed 
their special services toward the state For it is 
not reasonable, if I may say so, that you should have 
your share in the possessions of the wealthy but fail - 


to profit by their intelligence, whatever that may be. 
And yet, whenever you wish to listen to harpists or 
pipers or to enjoy the sight of athletes, you do 
not call upon only men of wealth or your fellow 
citizens, but rather upon those who have expert 


knowledge and capacity, and this is true not only 
of you but of everybody like you.? 


However, I am well aware also that it is customary 
for most people to give the name of Cynic to men who 
dress as I do;® and not only do they think Cynics 
to be no better than themselves and incompetent 
in practical affairs, but they consider them to be not 


even of sound mind to begin with, but a crazy, 
times the liturgy was performed in niggardly fashion; gf. 


Aristophanes, Acharnians 1150-5. _ 
2 That is, citizens of all Greek states. 


8 For the conventional appearance of the philosopher and 


the ie attitude toward it see a 33, 14- ne 72. 2° 
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oxdarew $€ Kal KarayeAdy enor tovTwy éroiuws 
éyovot Kal moAAdKis pndé ovyOow eémuirpémew, 
ody omws heydvrwy dvéxeoBas. 

"Er. 5€ dacw tyds ev rH cwapdvre Kal Alay 
mapwtvvbar mpos Ttods pidoaddous Kal Katrapdobat 
ye, oD mdow, GAAQ eviows? adr@y, mavu pay 
evAaBas Kal petpiws Todro mowtvras, OTe pn) 
Kowy} Kata? mdvrwv eBrhachypetre, ef te of 
evbdde ypdpravov, éxeivo dé tows ayvoodyras, 
ért, élmep Katrnpadobe, od roils dirocddois. od 
yap éoTw ovdels diAdcodos tav adikwy Kal 
movnp@v, ovS av T&v avopiavrwvy rreptin® yupve- 
repos. of Sé 8 THv warpida BAdmrovres Kal 
ouviordpevot Kara Tov moditOy méppw mov 
Soxotow elvai por TovTOV Tob dévduaros. 

Tit aor’ obv5 éArioas Kat Tt Bovdnbets mapednAvba 
towodTos Ov év Kap@ Toov’Tw; pavias yap roto 
dAnGwijs. dre undevos adrds Séouar wap’ buddy, 
GAAa Tis tuerépas Whereas evexa éomovdaxa, 
dav ody pn avdoxynolé pov, Sfdov dt tyas 
abdrovs, odk ee, Cyurdcere. Kaito od ® mpoojer 


1 éviots Geel: ols. 2 xara Reiske: pera. 


3 zepiin Emperius: ep q or dvzep 9. 
4 ri Pilugk: dv. ody Emperius: dy. 
6 od deleted by Reiske. 





1 The special grievance to which he refers—like so many of 
“the allusions in this Discourse—has escaped our knowledge. 
We do know that, for a time at least, philosophers played a 
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wretched lot. And some are prone to mock and 
ridicule such people, and all too often not even to 
endure their silence, much less listen patiently when 
they speak, 


And furthermore, I hear that at the present mo- 


ment you have a special grievance! against philo- 
sophers, and indeed that you uttered curses against 


them-——not as a class, to be sure, but in a few instances, . 


displaying great reserve and moderation in so doing, 
inasmuch as you refrained from cursing philosophers 
in general if merely the philosophers in Tarsus 
were guilty of some blunder, but possibly failing to 


note that, though you cursed indeed, it was not really 


at philosophers. _ For no one is a philosopher ? who 
belongs among the unjust and wicked, not even if 


he goes about more naked than statues are.® 


But those, in truth, who seek to harm their father- 
land and band together against their fellow-citizens 
seem to me somewhat far removed from that classi- 
fication. 

Then in what expectation and with what purpose 
has a man of my stamp come before you at such a 


crisis? For such a step savours of real madness. — 


I am here because there is nothing which I myself 
require of you, while on the contrary I have been 


much concerned to be of service to you. If, then, . 


you refuse to bear with me, clearly it will be your loss 


‘and not my own. Yet is it not fitting, if you believe 


prominent part in the affairs of Tarsus. Cf. Or. 33. 48 and 
Strabo 14, 14. ’ ee: 
2 Here and in the sentence to follow Dio dwells on the literal 
meaning of philosopher: lover of wisdom. 
® Of. Or. 35. 3. Possibly Dio has in mind the Gymno 
sophists of India (Brachmanes) ; of. Lucian, Pugitivi 6 and 7. 
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Sutv, «tt yyetobe Kal TH dvr. paivecOar 
ye duiv, et pe yyeto f je , 
80 adtd Tobro akotcoa; pn yap oleobe derods 
pev kat ipaxas mpoonpaivery avipumots To déov, 
Kal THY mapa TaVv" TovodTwv ovpBovdyy moriy 
elvar Sia TO adropatov Kal Td Oetov, dvdpa be 
aduypévov ottws Kat undapdler dpiv mpooyjKovra 
pn) Kara TO Saydviov Hew epodvra Kal ovpBovdev- 
covTa. Kairo. Ta pev TOV olwrav eixdlew Sei, 
trav 5é tm euot Aeyouevwv eorw adKotoaor 
auvidvat Kat oxépacba, av apa cadds i te 


Ypyoysov. 


f / > \ ~ 4 9, / ; bl] 
BovAopat b€, eet THY TotwovTwv euvncbyy, ev 


Mpvyta te ouuBav etrety, Ww edOds évblévde pov 
pyr fd 2 


Karayeddy éynre® drjp Dpv& emt xrivous éBa- 
dulev. ws 8 edoard twa Kopwrvnv, oiwvod~ 
 pevos, ob yap Dpdyes ra rovatra Sewol, Ow 
Barre Kal mws tuyydver adris. amdvu odv yobn, 
Kaul vopicas els exelvny retpapian | TO Xademov 
dvaipetrar Kat dvaBas jAavuvev. 1 Sé jutKpov 
dwAurotca dvéodynre TO Sé KTHvos mronfev 
amopdAAe tov avpa, Kat os mecwv Karayvvot 
TO oKédos. éxeivos pev obv otrws amjAAakev, 
aydpioros ‘yevouevos mept ro adpuBodov. éyd 
dé odd por Sox ris Kopavns daodadéorepov 
BeBovAcicbon Kat wpds edyvwpovearépovs av8pas 


1 ei Jacobs: eva. 2 rav Jacobs: adrdy, 
4 . 
8 éynre Emperius: €xoure. 





1. Madness was early associated with divine inspiration and 
guidance. | gph} 

2 The subject of. omens and their interpretation. 
3 Dio is making a frank appeal for the good-humoured 
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that I am really mad,! that you should for that very 
reason listen to me? For you must not think that 
eagles and falcons foretell to mankind what is re- 
quired of them and that the counsel derived from 
such creatures is trustworthy because of its spontaneity 
and its divine inspiration, while refusing to believe 
that a man who has come, as I have come, having 
no connection with you from any point of view, has 
‘come by divine guidance to address and counsel 
you. Moreover, the messages of birds of omen 
require conjecture for their interpretation, whereas, 
as soon as one has heard my message one can 
understand its meaning and can take it under con- 
sideration, if in fact it clearly is something useful, 

But now that I am on the subject,? I wanit'to tell 
you something that happened in Phrygia, in order 
that at the very outset you may have an opportunity 
to laugh at my expense.2 Aman of Phrygia was 
riding on an ox. And when he spied a crow, having 
made the proper observation of the omen (for 
Phrygians are clever at that sort of thing), he hurled 
a stone at it and, by good luck, struck the bird. 
Accordingly he was much pleased, and, thinking 
that his own ili-fortune had thus been diverted to 
the crow, he*picked up the bird, remounted the ox, 
and rode along. But the. crow after a brief interval 
recovered ; and the ox, taking fright, threw the man, 
and he broke his leg in the fall. So that is the way 
he fared for having shown ingratitude for the sign.4 
~ But I, methinks, have planned much more safely . 
than the crow, and have come to men who are more 
sympathy of his audience, a purpose which he successfully ° 
achieves. ae Dee sous os 

4 This sounds very like a fable of Aesop. 
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jKew Tob Dpuyds. edv yao duty Sox ddvapety, 
od SHzrov Aldous Badciré pe, AAAG PopuBricere. 
Dépe ody, eel curate Kal dmopevere, rp@Tov 
pev exeivo, eb LL) caddis tore, emibetew, bre deiode 
ywapns ev 7H mapdvtt, Kal rovatra vudy ra 
mpdyparda éotw wote Povdfis d&ia elvar Kal 
mods mpovotas: mel’, Ste pndets piv Sdvarae 
padiws rovrwy 7d Sdov Tapatvecar, ot prev ayvoia, 
Tod cupdépovros, of Sé Twes Kat dSetAle TH mpds 
pas 1) rh mpos érépous Kat 7d adra&v tows paddov 

7 vio. oKomobvres’ meta, Nv adbros exw yrounv 
mept rovrwy, Kal ti mpdgacw? dpiv émt rob 
mapdvros Kat m@s KaldAov mpotorapevois ® ris 
TrOAwS ve Aravra Kat Tov adOrg olopat ovvoicew 

xpovor, 

‘Yuiv ydp, d®pes Tapoets, ovpBéByxe per 
mpirots eivat Tob ébous, od povov TH peylorny 
dmdpyew Thy ToAw rev ev TH Kiduxia Kal pytpo-~ 
modw e€ dpyis, GAN dru rxt Tov Sedrepov Kaioapa 
vmep mdvras éoyere oixeins dptv Staketpevor. 
70 yap bu exelvov ardynua Th monet cup Ppav 
cKOTWS AUTOY etvoUY bptv éroler Kat orovddleuy, 
orws peiloves duly davjioovra. Fav ov adrov 

8 ovpdopdv ai wap’ adbrob ydpires. youyapotv a 

* ' 








% 1 duds Morel: rjudas. \ 


: mpafacy Emperius: azpdéas av. 
co f.. 4 i 
mpotorapévois Reiske: apoiordpevos* 


* Cf. Or. 33. 17.. Note that the word ‘ métropolis”? no 
longer bears the ancient meaning, “ mothee-city,”” but has 
come to mean very.much what it mearis toclay.. “‘ From the 
start’ refers, not to the founding of Tarsv.8, but presumably 
to the creation of Cilicia as a Roman proyince in 66 8.c., from 
which time Tarsus seems to have played. leading réle. 
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considerate than the Phrygian. For if I seem to 
you to be talking rubbish, you will surely not pelt 
me with stones but will mer ely raise a hubbub. 
Wellthen, since you are silent and indulgent toward 
me, first of all I wish to point out to you one thing, 
in case you are not fully aware of it—that you need 
good judgement in the present emergency, and that 
your problems are such as to merit counsel and much 
foresight ; secondly, that no man in this company 
can readily advise you as to the proper course of 
action, some being really ignorant of your true ad- 
vantage and some being swayed by fear of you or 
of others, and in certain instances, I dare say, looking 
rather to their own interests. Next I shall indicate 


- my own opinion with reference to these affairs and 


suggest by what course of action on your part at 
the moment and by what general policy in your 
leadership of the city, things will, as I believe, 
work out in all respects to your advantage for the 
future also. 

For, men of Tarsus, it has come to pass that you 
are foremost among your people, not merely because 
your city is the greatest of all the cities of Cilicia 
and a metropolis from the start,t but also because 
you beyond all others gained the friendly support 
of the second Caesar.* For the misfortune that 
befell the city on his account naturally made him) 
well disposed toward you, and eager that the favours 
received at his hands should appear in your eyes of 
greater importance than the misfortunes he had 
occasioned.? Accordingly ueeb batted a man might 

2 That is, Augustus. 
3 Loyal to the Caesars, Tareus had aenaia € Cassius: and his 


associates; but in 42 B.c. Cassius entered the city and levied 
B contribution of 1500 talents. . Cf. Cassius Dio 47..30-31. 
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Tis dv dirous dvrws Kal ouppdyous Kal Tyducadrny 


mpoBvpiiay emiderg aevors KGKELVOS Spi Tapeaye, 
xeipav, vopous, TYyLHY, efovolay rod morapod, 
Tis Badarrns THs aul? atrous. 1 66ev Tayd petleov 
eyevEeTo un mohs Kat Sud TO p27) TOADY Twa ypdvoV 
dueAdetv TOV amd vijs dhdioews, Kabdrrep ot peydaAn. 
pev voom xpnodmevo, TAXD 5° dvacpiravres, 
emevdav TUywow? tKaris Tijs peta rabra €m- 
pcdeias, ToAXNG.es paddov edeernoay. 

Kai pay va ye éebefs, ody ws olerai THs, 
wvnce TH mA 7d yevéobat Twas Trav iyepoveny 
Bratovs Kat TovTots enetebety bpas. mds pev 
ye TO pavivat rivas dvTas* Kab [A bévov eavrots, 
dad, Kat Tots: diAous ° BonOjoo, kat vi) Ato. dove 


rovs adéus dxvnporepov eFapapravew, Agee 


Ke TO Suienv éxetvous dmooxety: ddAws dé Ty 
woAw emipGovor éroinae Kalb OvoxyepeoTepous buds 
Soxely poet Kal padies airdobas. TO ‘yap moA- 
Rais éyradeiv 707) more edoge Tot ouxopavrely 
onpetov, Mus TE OTOTAY TEpl AyeLdvaY oO Adyos 
q} mpas tyepovas. ov yap TH mAeov Te TAGE, 
ara re ph ebddrew dpyecBa THY “amréxBevav 
brovoodar yiyvecbar. 


1 adrouvs Reiske: abrijy. 

éredav trdxmow Reiske: émutixwouw. 
ovy ws _Emperius : as ok. 

4 After dvras Reiske adds % buds. 

5 After dAAos Arnim adds f{xavods. 


in 





? After Philippi both Augustus and Antony showed special 
favour to Tarsus. Among other things, independence and 
exemption from taxation were granted the city. Cf. Cassius 
Dio 47. 31 and Appian, Bellum Civile 5. 1. 
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bestow upon those who were truly friends and allies 
and had displayed such eagerness in his behalf he 
has bestowed upon you:! land, laws, honour, control 
of the river and of the sea in your quarter of the world. 
And this is why your city grew rapidly, and also 
because not much time had elapsed since its capture ; * 
just as with men who have experienced serious illness 
but have speedily recovered: when they receive 
adequate care thereafter, they are frequently. in 
better health than before. 

Furthermore, as to subsequent events at least, 
contrary to popular belief it benefited your city 
when some of your superior officers proved to be 
men of violence and you proceeded to prosecute 
them.’ Certainly in order to show that you 
- amounted to something, and could aid yourselves 
and others too—and also, by Zeus, to make their 
successors not quite so ready to do wrong—it was 
really beneficial for those men of violence to pay the 
penalty for their misdeeds; and yet, in another 
way, it made the city an object of hatred, and 
gave you the reputation of being naturally captious 
and prone to bring accusations rashly. For to make 
many accusations has ere this been held to be a sign 
of malicious prosecution, especially when the accusa- 
tion involves men in authority, and is brought before 
men in authority. For people suspect that the 
hostility arose, not because you were treated too 
severely, but because you. were unwilling to submit 
to authority. | : oe 

4 That is, by.Cassius. cece ie NaS re: 
‘8 Of. §42. Dio appears to use the term #yeudves repeatedly 
in this Discourse with reference to ‘leaders’ whe owed 
their authority, not to election, but to appointment. 
ee Ge, Wh og 3435) 
VOL. IIT. yy, obs M. 
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: iAAG / + ie \ 7) “ an 4 
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~ lo @ 3 
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~ ra a 4 
viv yéyove, tropUeiy adv édoKxelte tas mores Kal 
amoorécews dpyew® Kat moAguov, Kal orparo- 
médov Seiv eb’ tds. 
% “. a 
Odtxobpy dewd mdcyomuer, epet tis, ef ToUTOIS per 
Li ata tal a ba) 3) / \ fo) > ? 
e€éoTat trovety 6 Tu dv ebédwot Kal TOTO aTroAad-~ 


1 ye Reiske: ve. 
* det after #rrous deleted by Emperius. 
8 dpxety Casaubon: dpyny. 





? A Cilician city some. miles east of Tarsus, on the gulf 
of Issus, now Ayas Kalé. Cf. also §§ 14, 47, 48. 

* The precise nature of the ‘“ registers’”’ is unknown; but 
the incident is typical of the general resentment in Cilicia at 
the overlordship of Tarsus. Cf. especially § 14. 
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To continue then, another happening in which 
you were concerned has, in a measure, turned out 
like that just mentioned. For the people of Aegae,} 
having resumed a foolish quarrel with you, being 
at fault in the matter of the registers,? did indeed 
fail in that enterprise, but they made the dislike | 
against you still greater, and they stealthily developed 
a prejudice against your city as being obnoxious 
and oppressive toward the other cities. And these 
instances, it is true, are drawn from times gone by; 
but at this present moment the people of Mallus3 
certainly are at odds with you and, although wholly 
in the wrong themselves and guilty of insolence, 
yet because of their weakness and their great in- 
feriority as compared with you, they always assume 
the air of being the injured party. For itis not. 
what men do that some persons consider but who 
they are; nor is it the wrong-doers or those who 
actually resort to foree whom they often wish to 


criticize, but rather those who may be expected to 


resort to force because they have the greater power. 
At any rate, if anything had been done by you such 
as has been done by Mallus in the present instance,‘ 
people would think that you were sacking their cities 
and starting a revolution and war, and that an army 
must take the field against you. 

“Well, it is a shame, then,” someone will say, 
“if they are to be at liberty to do whatever they 


3 On the river Pyramus, a short distance east of Tarsus. 
The quarrel involved certain territorial claims as well as the 


requirement that Cilicians come to Tarsus for certain religious 


and judicial purposes. Cf. §§ 43-47. — 
4 Presumably Mallus had seized the territory in dispute, 
territory which Dio calls worthless (§§ 45-6). 
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“a n \ 
peyebe. THs TOAews THY P0ovovvrwv, mpos spyiy 
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ae : > i a ¢ ns \ 4 yl an 4 
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? “a “ 
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1. drrokatcover Reiske: daodatovor. 
2 27. 4 ¢ a ay : 33 € a a 
eav, kat duels dv Reiske: édp dpets. 








1 Athletic scenes on Greek vases depict an official with arm 
upraised to administer punishment for infraction of the rules. 
On scourging athletes cf. Or. 31. 119. 


8 Soli and Adana were near neighbours of Tarsus, to west 
and east respectively. BE. , MAGES 
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please and to derive that advantage from their very 
helplessness, while we are to be in danger if we make: 
asingle move.” Granted that itis ashame and unfair, 
still, if some unfairness is the natural consequence, 
you should not through obstinacy on that point 
cause yourselves to be involved in an absurd situation, 
but should rather look to the future and be on your 
guard. For what is happening to you resembles 
what happens in the case of athletes when a smaller 
man contends against one much larger. For the 
larger man is not allowed to do anything contrary 
to the rules, but even if unwittingly he is guilty of 
a foul, he gets the lash;! whereas nobody observes 
the smaller, though he does anything within his 
power. Accordingly not only in athletics is it the 
part of a man of discretion and one who is really 
the better man to win by his strength and overlook 
these unfair advantages, but also in your case, if 
you are sensible, you will by justice and by the 
greatness of your city overcome those who -bear 
you malice, and you will do nothing in anger or 
vexation. And on that subject more later, as indeed, 
methinks, I promised in the beginning.” 
~ But at the moment I shall treat the other items 
that still remain, giving to them that fuller considera- 
tion which I claim is required by the present. crisis. 
At any rate the hatred and rebellion of Mallus. 
ought to disturb you less than it does. But the fact 
that your neighbours in Soli and in Adana,° ‘and 
possibly. some others, are in a similar frame of mind 
and are not a whit more reasonable, but chafe under 
your domination and speak ill of you and prefer to — 
be subject to others than yourselves—all this creates | 
the suspicion that possibly the people of Aegae and. 
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Opus exelvds Te emoAtTeveTo Tpos Buds Kat vucis 
mpos éxetvov Kal davepov obdev Hv: apr. dé dels 
ve TH Soxety dAatrotoda: mapofvvdevres elraré— 
TL KaKelvos mponydn Kat ypdyat mpdos dpyiy Kal — 
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1 +, Casaubon: 7. 

* ratra & av Emperius and Koehler: ratra 8’. 

3 za added by Reiske. 
51 by Ala, GAAd ye ra rijs médews adris Casaubon: vp Sia 
GAAd ye vy dia Tis méAews adris M; v7} dla dAAd ye v7) Sia § 
tis wéAews duty adris UB, 

5 july Capps: duly. - 

8 od xbes cat Wilamowitz : ody ds. 

7 idta Valesius: Sid. 8 éxdorav Reiske: éxdor. 

9. t ae , A ¢ “oe 

Katanhedyrwy] Kat 7a wAedvrwy M, xowf (or dua) mAcdvrav 

Eniperius, wAcdvrwr Arnim. 


iy 


* The term orparnyds occurs in the records of many cities 
of that day. His functions and authority were not always 
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of Mallus also are not wholly unwarranted in their 
vexation, and that their estrangement has not been 
due in the one instance to envy and in the other to 
a determination to get unfair advantage, but that 
possibly there is an element of truth in what they 
say about your city, namely, that it does somehow 
bully and annoy peoples who are weaker. For 
although these charges are not actually true, still 
they might do you the same harm as if they were. 
Well then, consider also the nature of your relations 
with the general! At first there was merely dis- 
trust, on the assumption that you were not agreeably 
disposed toward him; but still he performed his 
civic duties toward you and you toward him, and 
there was nothing visible on the surface; but recently 
you, irritated by the thought that you were getting 
the worst of it, made a statement, and he on his 
part was moved to write angrily and to put that anger 
into operation, a thing he had never done before. 
‘Yes, by Zeus,’ some one may retort, ‘ but at least 
the business of the city itself and our dealings with 
one another are proceeding as they should.’ Is it 
not true that but a day or two ago the Assembly 
took one course and the Council another and that 
the Elders 2 still maintain a position of independence, 
each body clearly consulting its own self-interest? 
It was just as if, when a ship is putting in for shore, 


the same. Cf. Mitteis und Wilcken, Grundziige und Chresto- 
mathie der Papyruskunde, 8.v. orparnyds. The precise status 
of the general at. Tarsus is unknown.. Was he chosen by the 
citizens or appointed by Rome? Was it to Rome that he 
wrote? Possibly he was at’ odds with the prytanis (§ 42). . 

2 Poland, Geschichte des griechischen Vereinswesen, p. 99, 
maintains that the Elders formed a distinct political organiza- 
tion both in Tarsus and in many other cities of that time. 
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elra <d0ds dmgdovow, wamrep obv 70 pev tp@aat 
TL Kal duedciv Tayd yiyverat Kat mdvu padiws, Td 


» (Sta, Valesius: bid. 
2 dad’ ody mpooyjrer vy] ampere pun M, dad’ od wpoojrer 


Reiske, dAX’ od mpooyKe pe Wendland. 


8 dy added by Dindorf. 

4 rocodros Casaubon: rotodroy. 

5 87 dvedépecbe Reiske, 8) Siadépeofe Emperius: py Sta~ 
pépeodas, 

gi... epbeyéacbe Pflugk: én’ adrdrore dHkybaotat. 

7 goyere Pflugk: éyere. 
iaseineeattthaneneemeeee ene nonetneeememenneinenen nnennneaammenrommeen ceemme nanan eee races eee eR 

2 Dio. seems to be apologizing for comparing Tarsus to 


a ship and warning against psi the comparison lightly 
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the sailors should seek their own advantage, the pilot 
his, and the owner his. For even if this comparison ! 
is made repeatedly, still it is your duty not on 
that account to disregard it. For it is not that 
which is told for the first time nor that which 
one has never heard before which one should. 
eagerly accept as true,? but rather that which is 
germane to the situation and may be put to some 
practical use. 

‘Oh yes,” you may reply, “ but now we have 
reached an agreement and are united in our counsel.”’ 


- Nay, who could regard as safe and sure that sort 


of concord, a concord achieved in anger and of no 
more than three or four days’ standing? Why, 
you would not say a man was in assured good health — 
who a short time back was burning with fever. Well 
then, neither must you say you are in concord until, 
if possible, you have enjoyed a period of concord 
many times as long as that—at any rate as long 


_as your discord—and just because perhaps on some 


occasion you all have voiced the same sentiment 
and experienced the same impulse, you must not 
for that reason assume that now at last the 
disease has been eradicated from the city. For 
the fact is. that with discordant instruments of 
music sometimes the notes do sound in unison for a 
brief moment, only straightway to clash again. Or 
again, just as the act of wounding and dismembering 
takes place quickly and quite easily, but the process | 


as a figure that is trite. The passage has caused some 

trouble, but. the text seems sound. fee 
2 Dio may have in mind the saying of Homer, Odyssey: 

1, 851-2: ‘for men praise that song the most which comes 
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pévois. 
2 dfdvov Reiske : pdvov. 3 edoavra Reiske: édcavras. 


4 évayriwy Reiske: évavries. re 
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of healing and knitting together requires time and 
serious attention, so it is also in the case of cities: 
quarrelling and party strife are within easy reach 
and frequently occur for paltry reasons, whereas 
men may not, by Zeus, immediately arrive at a 
real settlement of their difficulties and acquire the 
mental state and the confidence of their neighbours 
befitting such a settlement merely by claiming to be 
repentant, nor yet by being thought to be repentant. 
For not among you alone, I dare say, but also among 
all other peoples, such a consummation requires a 
great deal of attentive care—or, shall I say, prayer? 
For only by getting rid of the vices that excite and 
disturb men, the vices of envy, greed, contentious- 
ness, the striving in each case to promote one’s own 
welfare at the expense of both one’s native land and 
the common weal—only so, I repeat, is it possible ever 
to breathe the breath of harmony in full strength and 
vigour and to unite upon a common policy. Since 
those in whom these and similar vices are prevalent 
must necessarily be in a constant state of instability, 
and liable for paltry reasons to clash and be thrown 
into confusion, just as happens at sea when contrary - 
winds prevail. For, let me tell you, you must not | 
think that there is harmony in the Council itself, 
nor yet among yourselves, the Assembly. At any 
rate, if one were to run through the entire list of 
citizens, I believe he would not. discover even two 
men in Tarsus who think alike, but on the contrary, 
just as with certain incurable and distressing diseases — 
which are accustomed to pervade the whole body, 
exempting no member of it from their inroads, 
5 edpety Reiske: éyew. 
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1 rods re Emperius: re rods. 

moré UB] wav M, wdAw Emperius. 
mdAwv] woAAod Reiske. 
moAtras Reiske: awodutias or moAvreias. 
7 Reiske: rd. 
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1 The. phrase tovs re véous kal rods yépovras seems natural 
enough in such a connection, but see § 16 and Poland, Geschichi¢ - 
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_so this state of discord, this almost complete 


estrangement of one from another, has invaded your 
entire body politic. | 

For instance, to leave now the discord of Council | 
and Assembly, of the Youth and the Elders,! there 
is a group of no small size which is, as it were, out- 
side the constitution. And some are accustomed 
to call them ‘linen-workers,’? and at times the citizens 
are irritated by them and assert that they are a 
useless rabble and responsible for the tumult and 
disorder in Tarsus, while at other times they 
regard them as a part of the city and hold the 
opposite opinion of them. Well, if you believe 
them to be detrimental to you and instigators of 
insurrection and confusion, you should expe] them 
altogether and not admit them to your popular 
assemblies; but if on the other hand you regard 
them as being in some measure citizens, not only 
because they are resident in Tarsus, but also because 
in most instances they were born here and know 
no. other city, then surely it is not fitting to dis- 
franchise them or to cut them off from association 
with you. But as it is, they necessarily stand. aloof 
in sentiment from the common interest, reviled as 
they are and viewed as outsiders. But there is 
nothing more harmful to a city than such conditions, _ 
nothing more conducive to strife and disagreement. 
Take for example the human body: the bulk that 
comes with the passing years, if it is in keeping with 


the rest of the person and natural.to it, produces 


des griechischen Vereinswesens, p. 95. Poland cites evidence 
to show that. both groups formed ‘political organizations. 

2 Poland, op. cit., p. 117, views the ‘‘ linen-workers’’ as a 
gild, It may be remarked that weavers are said to be in 
relatively low repute in the Orient to-day. 

aa : 357. 
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well-being and a desirable stature, but otherwise 
it is a cause of disease and death. 

*“ Well then, what do you bid us do?” I bid you 
enroll them all as citizens— yes, I do—and just as 
deserving as yourselves, and not to reproach them 
or cast them off, but rather to regard them as 
members of your body politic, as in fact they are. 
For it cannot be that by the mere payment of five 
hundred drachmas a man can come to love you and 
immediately be found worthy of citizenship;! and, 
at the same time, that a man who through poverty 
or through the decision of some keeper-of-the-rolls 
has failed to get the rating of a citizen—although 
not only he himself had been born in Tarsus, but 
also his father and his forefathers as well—is 
therefore incapable of affection for the city or of 
considering it to be his fatherland; it cannot be 
that, if a man is a linen-worker, he is inferior to his 
neighbour and deserves to have his occupation 
cast in his teeth and to be reviled for it, whereas, 
if he is a dyer or a cobbler or a carpenter, it is un- 
becoming to make those occupations a reproach.” 

But, speaking generally, it was not, perhaps, with 
the purpose of treating this special one among the 
problems of your city nor of pointing out its serious- 
ness that I came before you, but rather that I 
might make plain to you how you stand with regard 
to one another, and, by Zeus, to make plain also 
whether it is expedient that you should rely upon the 





_present system and believe that now you are really 


1 Tarsus was evidently a timocracy. ; 
2 St. Paul was a tent-maker (Acis 18.3), yet he claimed 


- to be a ‘citizen’ of Tarsus (Acts 21. 39). 





22° ofeodat vov Casaubon: otecfe obp. 
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1 See §7. 
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united. ‘Take, for example, a house or a ship or other 
things like that; this is the way in which I expect 
men to make appraisal. They should not consider 
merely present conditions, to see if the structure 


_ affords shelter now or does not let in the sea, but 


they should consider how as a whole it has been 


constructed and put together, to see that there. 


are no open seams or rotten planks. And I must 
add that I do not find existing in your favour now 
that asset which I said+ had in the past increased the 
prestige of Tarsus—your having placed to your 
credit with the Emperor exceptional service and 
kindness—evidently because he has no further need 
of such assistance. .However, the fact remains 
that you have no advantage with him over the 
other dominions; consequently what you obtained 


from Caesar on that former occasion through your 


loyalty and friendship you should safeguard for the 
future through good behaviour and through giving 
no occasion for criticism. : 

And let no one suppose that in saying this I am 
advising you to put up with absolutely anybody 


and to endure any and every thing; nay, my purpose 


is rather that you, being acquainted with your own 
situation, may not. only take better counsel in the 
present instance, but may also in the future demand 
that the man who comes forward to speak shall make 
his proposals to you, not in an off-hand manner ‘nor 
on the inspiration of the moment, but with full 
knowledge and after careful examination of every 
detail. For the physician who has investigated 
minutely the symptoms of his-patient, so that nothing 


ean escape him, is the one who is likely to administer 
the best treatment. ee 
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That your present situation, then, demands careful 
attention, and a better adviser than those who ascend 
the rostrum by chance or for mercenary reasons 
or because of family position, you can perceive in 
sorhe measure from what follows. For at a time 
when your own harmony is not assured, and when 
most of the cities that surround you are not on 
friendly terms with you, but some are envious 
through long rivalry with you, while others are 
actively hostile because of disputes over territory, 
and. still others claim to be subject to annoyance in 
one form or another, and when the general supposes, 
to be sure, that your feeling toward him is im- 
proving, although you and he have been compelled 
to clash with one another even previously, and when, 
furthermore, you are viewed with jealousy because 
of the very magnitude of your city and the ability | 
- you will have to rob your neighbours of many of 
their possessions—at a time like this, how can you 
for these reasons fail to require careful and well- 
considered judgement ? . 

“ Well then,” you interject, ‘ are not the citizens 
competent to appraise this situation and to give 
advice regarding it?’’ Absurd! For if the leaders 
and statesmen in the cities were competent to hit 
upon the proper course, all men would always fare 
handsomely and be free from harm—aunless of 
course some chance misfortune should perversely 
befall one city or another. But on the contrary, 
in my opinion, both in former days and at the 
“present time you would find that more dreadful 
things have happened to cities through ignorance — 
of what is to their interest and through the mistakes 
of their leaders than the disasters that happen by 
divine will or through mere chance. : 
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a 5 5 
idety €or. cal? éexdorny méAw Kat Ovovras év— 


Kowd® Kat mpotdvras ev mopptpa: yevvaiov dé 

kat dpdvipov dvipa Kal Kndenova dvTws THs 

éautod marpisos Kat gpovotvra Kal dédyovra 

TaAnOA® Kat de Gv duewov oiketrar Kal per- 

éaxnnev ayatod twos 4 mePopéevn adds, ordviov 
A 

evpety, . 

Kal rotro dvayxatov cupBaivew tpdmov tw. 
orav ydp oiwvrar rods edevrovpynkdras 
toads pédovras * éavrois Seiv oupBovdcvev, 

1 érwod) Geel: dru 87). 

a Sdfovory Arnim : ddééworv or Sééwor. 

. 7aAy07 Reiske: aAnOF. , 

» tods Aehevroupynkdras. 7}. rods péAovras Reiske: rods 
Hédovras Hf rods Achecroupyyxédras. 








1 Greeks had long awarded crowns as a mark of distinction 
for public service. : : 
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For sometimes men without any ability to per-— 
ceive what is needful, men who have never given 
heed to their own welfare in the past, incom- 
petent to manage even a village as it should be 
managed, but recommended only by wealth or 
family, undertake the task of government; still 
others undertake that task in the belief that they are 
displaying diligence if they merely heap up phrases 
and string them together in any way at all with greater 
speed than most men can, although in all else they 
are in no way superior to anybody else. And what 
is most serious is that these men, not for the sake 
of what is truly best and in the interest of their 
— country itself, but for the sake of reputation and. 
' honours and the possession of greater power than 
their neighbours, in the pursuit of crowns! and 
precedence? and purple robes,’ fixing their gaze 
upon these things and staking all upon their attain- 
ment, do and say such things as will enhance their | 
own reputations. Consequently one may see in 
every city many who have been awarded crowns, who 
sacrifice in public, who come forth arrayed in purple; 
but a man of probity and wisdom, who is really 
devoted to his own country, and thinks and speaks 
the truth, whose influence with the city that follows 
his advice insures bettér management and the attain- 
ment of some blessing—such a man is hard.to find. 
Yes, this is bound to happen, one might say. For 
when men think it is those who have performed 
liturgies or will some day do so * who should counsel 
2 Literally, the privilege of a front seat. 
8 An innovation of Roman times. 


4 Cf. §1. Since the liturgies were assigned to men of 
wealth, it was easy to know in advance who were likely to be 
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‘ 2 \ A \ Jd t 4 f . 
Tov ayabov Kat Tov dEvov mpocordvar TACs Pye 


Setv mpos diavra pev amdds tapeckevdobar ra 
Soxotvra ducyeph], uaAvora dé pds Tas Aotdoplas 
Kat tiv Tob mAjGous dpytv, Kat tats dxpats 
Gprovov elvat tats motovoas rods Aysevas, alrwes 
dracav éxdéyovrar tiv Biav rhs Oadarrns, rd 
8€ evrds axivytov Kai yadnvov duddrrovat, KaKetvov 
xai after 71s deleted by Armim. 

maptact Casaubon: yatpovar. 

ovvévres Casaubon: ovviévres. 


ws Sef Geel: dove. 

Aytéva Reiske: Aévas. 

thee etter mfteeenecenneennnehnanneentee ryent 
+ An important liturgy at Tarsus. Antony gave the city 

&@ gymnasium and appointed Boethus gymnasiarch. 
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them, and when, provided a man is gymnasiarch ! or 
demiourgos,” he is the only one whom they allow to 
~ make a speech—or, by Zeus, the so-called orators 3— 
it is very much as if they were to call upon only the 
heralds or the harpists or the bankers. Accordingly 
-men come forward to address you who are both 


empty-headed and notoriety-hunters to boot, and 


it is with mouth agape for the clamour of the crowd, 
and not at all from sound judgement or understanding, 
that they speak, but just as if walking in the dark 
they are always swept along according to the 
clapping and the shouting. 

And yet if someone should tell pilots that they 
should seek in every way to please their passengers, 
and that when applauded by them they should 
steer the ship in whatever way those passengers 
_ desired, it would take no great storm to overturn 


their ship. Frequently, you know, a seasick land-— 


lubber or some nervous female at the sight of rocks 
fancies that land and harbour are in view and implores 
the skipper to steer for shore. But I say that the 
counsellor who is a good counsellor and fit to be leader 
of a city should be prepared to withstand absolutely 
all those things which are considered difficult or 
vexatious, and especially the vilifications and the 
anger of the mob. Like the promontories that form 
our harbours, which receive the full violence of the 
sea but keep the inner waters calm and peaceful, 


2 Thucydides (5. 49.9), Demosthenes (18, 157), and Polybius 
(23. 5. 16) testify to the existence of such an official in the 
Peloponnese. At Tarsus he seems to have stood first in 
authority. A ge ett as se ; 

3 The phrase of pjropes seems to signify a definite standing 
at Tarsus. It is frequent in Greek literature. 
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* o¥ added by Reiske. 
ovdcis, ws Emperius, 088 els, ais Reiske : ots? tows or 
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€ tows. 

éxer Reiske : dye. 

Lvov Casaubon : pdvou. 

_abrovs Emperius : avrovs. 
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1 That is, the stalwart leadership advocated in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. “a 
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so he too should stand out against the violence of the 
people, whether they are inclined to burst into a 
rage or abuse him or take any measures whatever, 
and he should be wholly unaffected by such outbursts, 
and neither if they applaud him, should he on that 
account. be elated, nor, if he feels he is being insulted, 
should he be depr essed, 

However, what happens at ‘Pernuss is not like that. 
No one of your statesmen, as I am told, holds that + 
to be his function, nor is it so any longer with 
the commons; but, on the contrary, some persons 
stand absolutely aloof, and some come forward to 
speak quite casually, barely touching on the issue— 
as people touch the libation with their lips—claiming 
that it is not safe for them to dedicate their lives to 
- government. And yet, though no one could be 
successful as a ship-owner or money-lender or farmer 
if he made those occupations a side-issue, still men 
try to run the government out of their spare time 
and put everything else ahead of statecraft. And 
some, in case they do accept office, seek therein 
only to engage in some enterprise out of which they 
may emerge with added glory for themselves, meine 
that their sole aim. Accordingly for six months 2 
they are your ‘ men of valour,’ frequently not to the 
advantage of the city either. And so at one moment 
it is So-and-so who makes the motions, and hard upon 
his heels comes someone else in quick succession, 
and then a third; and he who but one brief month 


a Apparently the regular term of office at Tarsus and not 


restricted to the prytanis (§ 36). No wonder the administra- 
tion of affairs was chaotic! On the prytanis, see also. § 42. 
Aristotle, Politics 1305 as, states ‘that Miletus too had a single 
prytanis. 
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ago was resplendent and claimed to be the only one 
who cared for the city cannot be seen even coming 
tothe assembly. It reminds me of a parade, in which 
each participant, eager to catch the public eye, exerts 
himself to that end until he has passed beyond the 
spectators, but when he gets a short distance away, 
he relaxes his pose and is just one of the many and 
goes home in happy-go-lucky style. However, while 
your president should regard his six months as the 
limit to his term of office—for so the law prescribes— 
still the statesman should not, by heaven, observe 
any set term for the exercise of benevolence toward 
you and of care and concern for the commonwealth— 
and that too a term so brief—nay, he should strip 
for action for that very purpose and hold himself 
in readiness for service constantly. But at present, — 
just like men who sail with offshore breezes—or 
rather with gusts from the storm-clouds—so are you 
swept along, men of Tarsus, though neither such 
statecraft nor such voyaging has aught of certainty 
or of safety in it. For such blasts are not the kind 
to last for ever or to blow devoid of interruption, 
but they often sink a ship by falling upon it with 
undiminished violence. And a city of such size and 
splendour as your own should have men who truly 
take thought on its behalf. But as things go now, 
I dare say, under these transitory, short-lived 
demagogues no good can come to you. 

Well then, on these topics, as well as on countless 
others too, there is a great deal one might say. | 
- But since I myself also from the very day of my 
arrival here have played the demagogue for you,. 





5 sadrn Emperius: abr or atry. 
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* Cf. §§7 and 24. The logical nexus may not be apparent 
on the surface. In the first sentence of the paragraph Dio 
seems to be dismissing the topic just treated;. but then he 
recalls that he has not wholly fulfilled his promise. His 
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and that too though I find fault with men of that 
sort, I must notwithstanding express my opinion 
regarding your present situation, as indeed I promised 
to do. And first of all, your dealings with the 
general—but what I have to say will cover every- 
thing. Very well then, I say that men who find 
themselves in such a situation as yours,? which of 
course is the common situation everywhere today, 
should be so minded as not, on the one hand, to submit 
to any and every thing and allow those in authority 
to treat them simply as they please, no matter to what 
lengths of insolence and greed they may proceed; | 
nor, on the other hand, to be disposed to put up with 
nothing disagreeable whatever, or to expect, as you 
might, that some Minos or Perseus will arrive 
in these days to take care of them. For to refrain © 
entirely from coming to one’s own assistance is the 
conduct of slaves, and it is a serious matter if no. 
remnant of hesitancy or distrust is to be left in the 
minds of those who deal unfairly. And yet for the 
populace to incur hatred and be constantly prying 
into everything is not. to your advantage either. 
For if you get the reputation of making complaints 
now and then without good reason, and someone gets 
the better of you—and there are many reasons why 
this might happen—I fear that you may lose the 
right of free speech altogether. Pray consider what 
the people of Ionia have done. They have passed 
a decree prohibiting accusations against anyone at all. 
calling himself a demagogue resembles the device employed 
in § 5 to win the crowd to his side by a touch of humour. 

2 Apparently he refers to the situation of control by officials 
sent from: Rome. ae aha, Bt 
- § Minos is selected as typifying wisdom and justice, Perseus 
as having a special interest in Tarsus, © poy 
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So men of sense should foresee all these contingencies 
and not, like men inexperienced in fighting, rashly 
abandoning the equipment they have, be defenceless 
from then on and unable to act at all, not even if an 
enemy threatens them with slaughter. 

This, however, I declare as a general principle: 
that so uncompromising a policy on your part is in 
no way beneficial, a policy which, although you 
have no intention to proceed to active measures, 
nevertheless makes you incur the distrust of your 
superior officers; but on the contrary, when you 
decide that you are going to remove some one, and 
it is thought that he is guilty of such misdeeds that 
it is not expedient to ignore them, make yourselves 
ready. to convict him and immediately behave 
toward him as toward a personal enemy, and one who 
is plotting against you. But regarding a man con- 
cerning whom you foresee a different outcome, if 
you believe him to be guilty of no misdeeds—or 
none of any importance—or if for whatever reason 
you do not believe him to deserve such treatment, do 
not irritate him or move him to anger against the 
city. In very much the same way, I fancy, if those 
burdens that we bear are very oppressive and we 
cannot endure them, we seek to cast them off as 
speedily as possible, whereas if we are only moderately 
inconvenienced by them and see that we must carry 
either the load we have or another that is greater, 
we consider how they may rest upon our shoulders © 
as lightly as possible. ied a 

That is the policy of a prudent state. Under such a 
policy not only will most people be fond of you, but 


aman will fear to do you wrong, and men in general 
_will not think you to be a wicked populace or an 
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TOV ToLodrey apeornker. 

"Eyw 8° barép THv mpos TOvs Madciras Kal Tas 
dMas modes etrdy ere Trosoopat Kal yap 
ixavds avéyeoOar Soxetré How. TPOs pev obv 
Tourous, Aéyay dé MaAddiras, et 7 Temroup Kao 
ayvwpovens, @orrep TeTrOUKaoL, THY opyny KaTa~ 
Baddovres Kal Thy TYneoplay, nv evopilere ope 
Acobas tuiv, adrots Xapiodsevor, ep Tod mpaypa~ 
Tos dtaxpllnre Tod D arept THs xeopase! To hépew Ta 


i » Pojicwouy Dindorf ; vopilwaw, 

® Aapmpos Casaubon: Aapszpdv. | 
8 Svoty Arnim, dvo 8) Emperius: S¥o 8°. 

5 Se added Reiske: ddppaxov. 

et added by Emperius. 
8 36 pevroe Capps, TO pev oop Emperius : per. 
7 rod mepl ris xdpas area Kai 76 wept THs ydpas, which 
Selden deletes, 
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_ been talk of removing the general from office. 
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unreasoning mob, a mob that acts on a kind of, 


impulse and in headlong fashion. For this thing 
that your president is now doing! would truly be 
altogether foolish, even if you were of a mind to bring 
accusations—though perhaps it may not yet be the 
proper moment to quarrel so openly and to make 
pronouncements; but remember that as soon as 
one of your fellow-citizens has in a moment of urgent 
need placed himself at the disposa] of the state and 
gained a brilliant reputation by accusing two officials 
in quick succession, the masses think that they too 
must try some such exploit. But that is very 
much as if a man, on seeing a physician mix with 
some beneficent drug a small portion also of one that 


is deadly, and without any further knowledge as 


to how the medicine was compounded or how much 


to take, should wish to follow his example. Yet— 
surely the belief that impromptu action in matters — 


of highest moment and political leadership are within 
the competence of any one who has aspired to under- 
take it is not far removed from such behaviour. 
However, when I have made a few more remarks 
regarding your dealings with the people of Mallus 
and with the other cities, I shall cease; for you 
seem to me to have displayed sufficient patience. 


Well then, with reference to the first—I mean the — 


people of Mallus—if they have behaved at all sense- 
lessly, as indeed they have, lay aside your anger, 


_ graciously forgive them the revenge that you thought 
to be your due, and come to terms regarding 


your boundary dispute, believing that to endure such 


1 We cannot be sure what Dio has in mind. Perhaps in 
the crisis to which he refers so often the prytanis has taken 
sides with the people against the general. There may have 
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tovaira Kat ps * pidoventceiv, 7050’," Bomep eoTiv, 
Hynodpevot peya Kal 7@ TavTl Kpeurrovwy dvdpav, 
dws Te* mpos TocovTw KaTadeeaTépous. ov yap 
€ort KivOuvos [L7) Madrwrdv éoopévesv® doQevéorepou 
dd€ere. pundé rods mapo€vvodvras tuds drodeéa- 
ofe,* Gadd pddiora pev adrot Suxaoral yerdpevor 
Kal TO mpaypa émipedAds eCerdcavres divev mdons 
dex Deias Ka THs m™pos abdrovs 5 xdpuros Kard- 
beobe, pay bovov dmoordvres THS épidos Kal 708 
Cnreiv €& a dmayros mAéov € Exel”, aNd, jovyxepobyrés 
a 
Te Kal Ta,puevres adrots 6 Tt av pérplov. Borep 
yap Kat TOV iwwrdv emawetre TOUS: evyvespovas 
kal BraBivat Tuva § wadAov aipoupevous 7 Swa- 
pépecbar mpos Twas, o0TwW Kal Kow} ovpBatver 
Tas Towatras modes evdorypeiv. 

At ev ody Bives Kat TO mpos Th Airy xwpiov 
ovdevos aga’ tis yap eorw 7 Toure mpooosos 7 u) 
Avowrédeva; TO pevror xXpyorous daivecBar Kat 
peyaddgdpovas ovK eorw elrrety doov 7 vopilera 
Sucatens agua. TO pev yap apAAGoBau mpos 
dmavras dvOpdzrous darep Oucaroodyns Kat dper is, 
Kat ro 8 pudias Kal opovoias dpxew, Kal Tovrous 
mepietvan Trev dAvAwy Kal Kparely 7 ah\ory 
Tay vicky Kal dopadeordtn. Td 8° && daavtos 
Tpomov Cyrety paxopevous brepeyew dAeKxTpudvey 
€or paAdov yevvatwy qrep avdp@v. ef pev.oby 
mapa Tas Givas EwedAe Madros® petlwv eoecbar 


pi added by Reiske. 
addws TE Casaubon : dis ye GAAws or dare dAAws. 
eoopevwy] jocwpevor Selden. 
dmobéacbe added by Crosby, dxovere by Casaubon, 
avrovs Reiske: adrads. 
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treatment and not to court a quarrel is, as in fact it 
is, a great achievement and one befitting men who are 
altogether superior, especially in relation to men so 
vastly inferior. For there is no danger that you will 
be thought weaker than any men of Mallus that the 
future may produce. And do not listen to those who 
try to stir you up, but, if at all possible, act as your 
own judges, and, examining the matter with care, 
apart from all malice or partiality for your own 
interests, make a settlement of the trouble; do not 
merely refrain from strife and from seeking to gain 
the advantage by any and every means, but concede 
and yield to them anything within reason. For just 
as you have words of praise for those in private life 
who are reasonable and prefer occasionally to submit — 
to wrong rather than to quarrel with people, so also 
in public relations we find that cities of that sort 
- are in good repute. 

No, sand-dunes and swamp-land are of no value— 
for what revenue is derived from them or what 
advantage ?—yet to show one’s self to be honour- 
able and magnanimous is rightly regarded as inex- 
pressibly valuable. For to vie with the whole world in 
behalf of justice and virtue, and to take the initiative 
in friendship and harmony, and in these respects 
to surpass and prevail over all others, is the noblest 
of all victories and the safest too. But to seek by any 
and every means to maintain ascendancy in a conflict 
befits blooded game-cocks rather than men. It may 
be true that, if Mallus because of the dunes and the 


s TWva Capps: Ttvas, which Wilamowitz deletes. 

” éaov Reiske: ds od. 

8 +3 added by Arnim. 

9 GueAde MaAdds Casaubon: twee Ne or aude aus, 
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Tis Tapood Kal mapa THY ert Tis yYidupou vomny, 
Taxa, edet . omovddlew bps el Toooprov yuri 
be aioxdvn out yes coTiv UTep OV duadepeote. 
vt obv odie exetvot Kkareppovnoay ; drt ovKe cial 
BeXrious bpay. bes dé ye BovAcote q7pos 708 
Atés? aN’ eywye Hélouv eniTyphjoat Aoye me 
pavras adrois*—roiro yap via DrepexovTwy Kal 
dpovotvTrwr—rTo dé pddAdov Tob Sdovros KeKii- 
ofa Kal Karadhedyew ent tiv eEovoiay «tds 
Kat vopilew dBpilecBa. puxpomodrrdv paddov 
dvOpedrreny éorly. 

“Opotus 5é€ Kal mpos TAS dAAas adAeus bpds 
aid mpoopépecbar mpdws Kat cendepoveKds Kab 
didorips Kat pa) amex bas. oUTw yap exdvres 
dcohovdjoovow Dpely dmravres Oavpdlovres Kal 


| ayandvres’ 6 pet(dv eort rob Odew 4 Tap’ bpiv 


Kaul Sud leobau MaAdov.5 = radra pev yap odd 
ivrwoby exer adehevav, emeABetv émt Quoiav 
Seipo 7 TOUS “Adavels 7] TOUS Aiyaiovs, dAAG 
rogov Kal amarny kat didotyriav dAAws dvdyrov. 

be edvou. Kab TO paiveoBau Siadépovras dperh 
- L grarbpwmia, Tavrd éorw ovTws diya a, 
TAUTE éorw dfva Exjdov | iat omoudis. a Kal 
akomeire: ws ta ye viv yélws eoriv. Kat elre 


1 Seu Selden: det. 

Arnim marks a lacuna at this point. 

atrots Arnim: advrovs. 

Ove Valckenaer: elvat.. 

MaAAdv Casaubon, dAdous Valesius: paAdov. 


ao me © BP 





1 That is, “ better than you are.’ Dio taunts his audience 
with expecting from their foes a higher moral standard than 
they themselves maintained. 
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pasturage on the sand were likely to become greater 
than Tarsus, you ought possibly to show so much con- 


cern; but as it is, disgrace and mockery are all you 


stand to gain from the objects of your quarrel. “Why, 
then,” you may ask, “did not the people of Mallus 
scorn those things?” Because they are no better 
than you are. But, by heaven, it is you who want 
them to be so! However, what J thought fitting was 
that you should send them messengers and file an 
oral protest—for that would have been the procedure 
of superior and sensible men—but to be unduly 


excited and to have recourse immediately to the 


assertion of your authority and to feel insulted is 
rather to be expected of small-town folk. 

So also with reference to the other cities, I ask 
that you behave mildly, considerately, with regard 


_ to your honour, and not in a spirit of hostility and 


hatred. For if you do, all men will follow your leader- 
ship willingly, with admiration and affection; and that 
is of more importance than to have Mallus sacrifice 
in Tarsus and there conduct its litigation.? For it is of 
no advantage to you at all to have the people of either 
Adana or Aegae come to Tarsus to offer sacrifice ; 
it is merely vanity and self-deception and empty, 
foolish pride. On the other hand, goodwill and a 


- reputation for superiority in virtue and kindliness— 
those are your true blessings, those are the objects . 


worthy of emulation and serious regard. And you 


should pay heed to them, since your present behaviour | 


is ridiculous. And whether it is a question. of 
2 The ‘allies’ of Athens in the fifth century B.c. had to 


‘settle intér-state disputes in Athenian courts. ‘They were not, 
however, compelled to worship in Athens. For the quarrel 
between Aegae and Adana and Tarsus, see algo Or. 33. 51, ~ 

and 34..10 and 14, an hae, Oo 
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Aiyaiou mpos bpas elire "Amapels mpos “Avrioyets 
etre émi Tov Topparrépw Lpupvatos mpos "Egecious 
epilovar, Trept dvou oxuds, aot, Svapepovrar. TO 
yap mpocordvat Te Kal Kparety dAAwy éoriv. 
"AAAd Kal mpdrepov Hv more "APyvaiors ™mpos 
Aarcedayzovious tnAoruria, Kal To yet mp@rov 
nyodvro of Adkwves, elra ouvepy amTpos TOvs 
"AOnvaious paAAov droxAivat tods “KAAnvas pera 
TO MySixa. | re obv 6 Lmapredrys ; Kal TOV 
ynouarny aut Tov “lwva Kat TOV ‘EAnondytiov 
ddels adrov dowdpdvite, Kal Ta THS Lmdprys 
édpa, cadds eidws ore Kal TOV vouwr Kal THs 
edragias ovdev def arepl mAetovos movetoba. {TOE 
yapody pddvora eddayLornoay exetvov TOV xpovov. 
Tots be "AOnvatous ouvéByn, méexpt prev olxetens 
mpos adrovs at méoA«us etyov® Kal 3 Kar” eDVOLaY 
jyobvr0, evdaupiovety,# pera TAoTS, b€, ws ae 
para Kaul Oévos adrots ouvehéyn Kat p47) Bovdo- 
pévov dpyew ngtovv, TOAAG Kat Svoxepy mrabety 
Kaul mparov poev darcy rev drrohéoa TOV emrauwvov 
Kal THY cddnuian, emera Kat THY ioxydy Kal Ta 
xpnpaTe., Kat TeAEvTatov b b7r6 Tots eyI pois yevéobon- 
Kat Tots Aakedarpoviois ® duoiws, medi) KdKelvot 


4 ye Casaubon : ze. 

2 elxov Emperius: écyov. 

3 kat added by Selden. 

4 eddarpovety added by Crosby ; Selden noted the lacuna, 
5 roils Aaxedatpoviots Reiske: rods AaxeSatpovious. 





* Dio seems to mean the Apamea and Antioch of Comma- 
gené, north-east of Tarsus. The precise nature of their 
dispute is unknown; the same holds good regarding Smyrna 
and Ephesus. 
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Aegaeans quarrelling with you, or Apameans with 
men of Antioch,! or, to go farther afield, Smyrnaeans 
with Ephesians, it is an ass’s shadow, as the saying 
goes, over which they squabble ;? for the right to 
lead and to wield authority belongs to others.® 

Yes, there was a time in days gone by when jealous 
rivalry existed also. between Athens and Sparta; 
and, at first, Sparta held the ascendancy, and then 
it came to pass that the Greeks inclined rather 
toward Athens, after the Persian wars. What, 
then, did the Spartan do? Abandoning his claims 
upon the islander, the Ionian, and the Greek of 
Hellespont, he proceeded to teach himself self-control 
and confined his attention to the affairs of Sparta, 


understanding clearly that nothing should be held 


more dear than law and order. Accordingly Sparta 
achieved its greatest prosperity during that period. 
And as for the Athenians, it so happened that, as long 
as the cities were on friendly terms with them, and 
the Athenians behaved kindly as their leaders, they 
too prospered; but afterwards, when accusations 
and ill-will toward them accumulated and they saw 
fit to rule unwilling subjects, they suffered many dis- 
agreeable things. And the first thing of all to happen 
was to lose their commendation and good repute, 
and next to lose their power and wealth, and 


finally to become subject to their foes. And the. 
Spartans had a similar experience: when they too 


2 A proverbial saying used by Sophocles, Plato, Aristo- 
phanes and others. The proverb seems to have originated 


in an amusing tale recorded by pseudo- Plutarch (Vitae X..- 
Oratorum, p. 401) and included among the fables of Aesop. 


Vid. Halm, Fabulae Aesopicae, 339. 
3 Rome, after all, was supreme. 
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mad elyov Ta, 1 TAs ‘dpyiis, dmoardvres THs 


mporepov a YHOLLNS, év Jrois adrots yeveoBar. 
Kalrot Ta pev exeivin clyev dAnO7 Ovva pL Ko 
peydAas wdereias, el Sef ras mAcovegias odrws 
kaheiy: Ta Oe THY viv apdtopyriuara Kal To 
aura. THs dex betas Kav aioyuv Ova por. doKel 
Tis dv idav- éore yap opodovAwy mpos a&AAnAous 
epildvrenv mepi O6€ys5 Kal mpurretoov. 

Te our ; oddev ayalov éorw & TO xpovep 
rToUT@, mepl ob} yp} omovdalew; gore TA peytora 
Kal pova omovdys dfia Kat tore dvTa Kal viv 
Kal del eadueva dv ovK éxeu Oymovdey Tus 
2 / + tA 4 Xe a) 5 
e€ovaiay otr’? dAAw mapacyety oure dde. éoBau 

TOV ptueees GAN det cor er avr@, Kav 
iSiaTyns H uP Keay modus? 7 bmp av tows jax porepov 
Aéyew mpos buds. Katrou pe od AdAnOev é ore TOUS 
prdoodpous moot vopilovow éxAdew amavea, 
Kal aviévat Tas Umep TOV mpayparey omovdds, 
Ka. Bud, robro BAdmrew paAdov: domep et rs TOV 
povoKov oxorretv® BovAoiro® dppoldpevor, Karreur a0 
avievra opOv 4 ray dbdyywyr twas Kat wadw érépous 
elyov Ta] elyovro Reiske. 
avrois after mpdrepov deleted by Dindorf. | 
obr? Emperius : oud’. 4 obre Emperius: otdé. 
dvvarar after dfeAcofa deleted by Cobet. 

KTNOdPEvov Emperius: Xpnodpevor. 

mods Dindorf: aoAirns. © 

oxorety added by Crosby, iSetv by Reiske. 
After Boddorro Reiske conj jectures. Avpap. 
Karretr” Crosby : ézeir’. 


épav added by Reiske. 
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1 A fair summary of the course of Greek affairs during the 
century following the Persian wars. 
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once more held the reins of empire, departing from 
their own former principle, they found themselves in 
the same position as the Athenians.!_ And yet those 
states of old possessed real power and great utility, 


if it be correct to call self-seeking by that name; — 


whereas anyone seeing the disputes and occasions 


for hostility of the present time would, methinks, 


blush for shame, for in reality they make one think 
of fellow-slaves quarrelling with one another over 
glory and pre-eminence. | 

What then? Is there nothing noble in this our 
day to merit one’s serious pursuit? The greatest 


things, yes the only things worthy of serious — 


pursuit, were present then, are present now, and 


always will be; and over these no man, surely, | 
has control, whether to confer them on another or to 
take them away from him who has them, but, on the 
contrary, they are always at one’s disposal, whether 


it be a private citizen or the body politic. But the 
discussion of these matters perhaps would take too 
long. And yet [am not unaware that the philosophers 
are believed by many to be engaged in relaxing 
everything and in slackening the serious pursuit 
of practical affairs and on that account in working 
more harm than good. It is just as if one should 
wish to watcha musician tuning his instrument, and 


then, seeing the same man slacken some strings? . 


2 This criticism of the philosopher is as old as Plato, who : - 
devotes much space in his Republic to the defence of real... 
philosophers as practical men. See especially Republic 473 :D, 


487 B-489D. Cf. Plutarch, Moralia 7760, for a vigorous 
refutation of the charge of impracticality,. 


8 For this unusual meaning of ¢0éyywv, cf. Or. 10. 19. _ 
- Philostratus, Apollonius 5. 21, uses that word of the ‘stops’ 
of a pipe. coe ee: we 
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58 émureivovTa oxwypete + tov avrov.2 eye. 57) Kal Ta, 
TOV meu mpaynara ovrwes. aut pev yap 
movnpat Kal dvepeheis omrovoal Kat pudorepiar 
paAAdv eiot tod mpoojKovTos évrerapévat Kat 
Tpomov Twa avdrtoL® 8 adrovs daaoppnyvevrat 
mavres* at dé brrép Tov KaAAtorav ddws éxAvovTat. 
Gedoacbe 5° evdews, él i Botdeobe, THY THs piapyv- 
pias eniracw, TH rhs dKkpacias. . 

AN govKa yap Toppa mpodiyew, kal Kabdarep 
ot ev Tals yadrvaus [LaKporepov vIXSpevor, TO 
— péAdov od apoopav. 


1 émreivovra oxdypere Crosby, émreivovta ok@ypor Arnim, 
evretvovra axddipet Selden : évretvovras dypet, 
 & ody adrdv] tov tévov Capps, &s rotvavrioy air® mpadrrovra 
Arnim. 
3 adroi added by Capps, 
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and tighten others again, should scoff at him. That 
in fact is precisely the situation in civic matters. For 
the base and unprofitable pursuits and ambitions 


have become more tense than is fitting, and all who 


are swayed by them, through no one’s fault but their 
own, become broken men, as one may say; but those 
pursuits and ambitions which aim at what is noblest 
are wholly relaxed. And consider, for example, if you 


will, the tension that marks covetousness, that marks 


incontinence ! 

But I seem to be going too far afield, and, like 
those who in calm weather swim too far, I seem not 
to foresee what lies ahead.! 


1 This sudden termination of the theme is a bit perplexing. 
The figure contained in Dio’s concluding sentence suggests 
the fear of ‘stormy weather.’ Possibly he sensed that his 


_ hearers were getting restless. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE, 


DELIVERED IN CELAENAE IN 


PHRYGIA 


Celaenae, as Dio himself tells us, was situated at the head- _ 


waters of the Maeander in the heart of Phrygia, on the main 
highway between East and West and was the focus of five 


‘ other well-marked natural routes (Ramsay, Cities and 
_Bishoprics of Phrygia), From Herodotus (7. 26) we learn 


that Xerxes paused there on his way to Greece; and there: 
too the younger Cyrus tarried thirty days in 401 3.c. while 
assembling his forces (Xenophon, Anabasis 1. 2.5-8). Despite 
its manifest importance, Celaenae does not appear again in 
literature until Roman times. In fact Strabo, who devotes 
considerable space to the site (12. 8, 15-18), uses the name 
Apamea rather than Celaenae. He explains that Antiochus 


Soter (280-261 n.c.), on moving the inhabitantsa short distance . 
away, renamed the settlement in honour of his mother. | 


According to Ramsay, the old name was revived in the second 
century of our era, presumably in consequence of a ‘re- 
invigorated national sentiment.’ 

Arnim locates this Discourse in the same general period of 
Dio’s career as the three that precede it. We are in the 
dark regarding the occasion of its delivery. Dio seems to be 
quite at his ease and enjoys the opportunity to introduce 
himself and to flatter and amuse his audience... Much of 
what he says was doubtless uttered with a twinkle of the 


eye. 
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35. EN KEAAINAIZ THE ®PYTIAD 


Oui emiderédpuevos tuiv, & dvdpes, mapHdAGov 
ovdé dpyuplov map’ tudy Sedpevos o¥d> Ezratvov 
Tpoadeyojievos. emiorauan yap ovre abros ixavdds 
TAPETKEVvATLEVOS, dore tyiv dpeoat Aéye, otire 
buds ovrws éyovras, wore mpoodetobar, Tov eucov 
Adywr. aeiorov d€ TO perakd THs tyerépas 
Poudfoews Kab THS eps Suvdpews. ya pev 
yap dmdds méguxa Kal gpathurs Suaréyeobau Kal 
ovdevos ayewvov TOV TVXOVTWY* , bpels dé Pavpao~ 
TOS Kal wepitTas éemlupetre axovew Kal povwv 
dvéyeote Tov mdvy Sewéiv. 

Od 6x)* rovrou xdpw mpomrOov, t iva pe Oavpd- 
onre: od yap éorw Omws av éya Bavpacbeiny 
bp budv, ovde ay dn Géore pa Aéyw TOV LWPdrAns 
7 Bakidos: adAd. ta pndets daroPrern pe pnde 
muvOdvyrat Trap érépao | dots etpt eat omd0ev 
EAPoue. viv yap tows brrovootow elval we TAV 
cody a0 perme al mdvra. eiddrwv, yehoiw 
Kal arom Tekpmpiep xpepevor, TH Kouav. eb 
yap roiro ‘alrtoy d dariipyev aperhs Kat owdpoovvys, 
ovdemds é dv edetro peydAns ovdé yarenys Suvdpews 
Ta TOV avOpdrwyr. 


1 od 89 Selden: od8é, 





1 The Sibyl and Bacis occur together also in Or. 13. 36. 
* Regarding his long hair, ef. also 12. 15 and 72. 2. 
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THE THIRTY-FIFTH DISCOURSE, DE- 


LIVERED IN.CELAENAE IN PHRYGIA 


Gentiemen, I have come before you not to display | 


my talents as a speaker nor because [ want money from 
you, or expect your praise. For I know not only that I 
myself am not sufficiently well equipped to satisfy 


you by my eloquence, but also that your circum- . 


stances arenotsuch as to need my message. Further- 


- more, the disparity between what you demand of a 


speaker and my own powers is very great. For it is 
my nature to talk quite simply and unaffectedly and 
in a manner in no wise better than that of any 
ordinary person; whereas you are devoted to oratory 
to a degree that is remarkable, I may even say 
excessive, and you tolerate as speakers only those 
who are very clever. ger 
Nay, my purpose in coming forward is not to gain 
your admiration—for I could not gain that from 
you even were I to utter words more truthful than 


those of the Sibyl or of Bacis?—but rather that no 


one may look askance at me or ask others who I am 
and whence Icame. For at present quite possibly 
people suspect that I am one of your wiseacres, one 


of your know-it-alls, basing their suspicion upon a 


ludicrous and absurd bit of evidence, namely, that 
I wear my hair long.? . For iflong hair were account- 
able for. virtue and sobriety, mankind would need 
no great power nor one difficult of attainment. 
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"AM’ eye dédo0uKa. pay obdev qj Tots dvorrous 
dfedos ToD Kopdy,) ovd ay rtp Kapdtay adriy 
yeveovrar Saves, cabdrep "Apioropevy TOV Meo- 
onpov paow, 6 ds wActora Aakedatpoviors mpdypara 
TApEOXe, Kal moAAdKts dAovs aarédpa Trop" abraay 
Tourov, émel 8% more améJavey, obras eXOvTa, 
edpebfjvar. ones tolvuy obdev ddedos elvar rots 
yuprijor Tovrots, ove” dv mehraorad yerovrar,3 
mpos ye TO Siicaov Kal cwdpootyyy adnOA Kal 
ppovjow, ave’ dp ére padoy drrodicwwrat Kal 
yupwol TEpiTpexwor ToD Xeusddvos 7 THY Mydev 
Kat “ApdBow orolny AdBwow, woTrep ovde avdreiv 
ixavot Eoovrat Ta Tay addAnray evdeduKeres. 
ovde yap rods dvous inmous yevéobar Suvarev, 


w 


088 ay €re méov TAS pivas dvaryn bow, 008” av 


Tas yvdbous TpHoaVTEs abreay ipahvov * eupddwow, ; 


ovde ¢ av apéAn Tis Th odyparra. 5 adda 6 OYKHTOVTAL 
7po TOY TeixOv mdvy beya kai TaAAG owjoovat 
Ta mpétovra avrots. 
iQ) } 4 a a / , 
ore pindels evexa Too oytuaros eo alias 


1’ gonep ode Eariv (just as in fact they don’t) after Koay 
deleted by Emperius. 
2 gap’ adra&v|-deleted by Cobet, 
® 080° dy weAracral yévwrrat suspected by Emperius, deleted 
by, Arnim and Bude, 
* ¢dhcov Valesius: péAcov. 
5 odypara Casaubon: éydApara. 





1 A romantic hero commonly associated with the second 
Messenian war. Pausanias tells his exploits at much length 
(4.14. 7 to 4. 24.3). For the Bote of the shaggy heart, see 
Pliny, Nat. Hist. 11, 18-6, 
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However, I fear that fools get no good from their 


long hair, not even if they get shaggy to the very heart 
~—-as in the case of Aristomenes,! the Messenian, who 
caused a deal of trouble for the Spartans, and who, 
though taken captive many times, always managed 
to escape from them-——he, we are told, when at 
last he met his death, was found to be in that 
condition. I claim, therefore, that these nude 
philosophers 2? get no good from their shagginess— 


not even if they should join the light infantry— 


at least with regard to justice and true sobriety and 
wisdom, nay, not even if they should strip off still 
more clothing and run about stark naked in winter 
time, or else adopt the garb of Medes and Arabs ;3 
just as they will not acquire proficiency with the 
flute by merely donning the costume of flautists.4 
Neither can asses 5 become horses even if they have 
their nostrils slit still more, or even if they have 
their jaws bored and a curb-chain placed between 
their teeth, or even if their pack-saddles are taken 
from them; nay, they will still bray before the 


walls right Justily and perform the other acts that 


befit their nature. 
Therefore, let no one suppose that my guise 


_ 2 Cf. Or. 34.38, where reference is made to the scanty clothing 


of certain would-be philosophers. In the present passage he 


seems to be toying with the double meaning inherent in yupyf- 
res: ‘naked’ (or lightly clad) and ‘light-armed soldiers.’ ; 
- This accounts for the following clause, which contains the - 


term meAracrat, its synonym. The word-play is aimed to 
make his victims still more ludicrous. Emperius, however, 
was suspicious of that second clause. 

3 That is, go to the other extreme and muffle up. _ 

4 Phrygia was the home of the flute. 


5 Asses would be familiar objects at such a trading centre as. v: 


Celaenae. - 5) 
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Siadépew pe pndevos pide ToUTW memroubora 
Aéyew, aAAa Todvavriov opay,) av perv hovyiav 
dy Kabdrag Kal dtaréywpat pandevt, TOM 
LGAAov dmovoeiy Tovs dvOpedrrous, ws? dv, olpat, 
cepvuvdp.evor, as orovoatov KpuUmrovra: modAot 
yap én) bu" abo robro eJavpacdnoay, TO ouyay 
éav dé ev TH pow KATAOTOS pndevds dprewov 
Aéyeov datvear TOV KammAay Kaul TOV SpeoKdpucov, 
obK evoyAjoeyv, capds atrovs éwpakdras drrotds 
ete. 

Liyedov S€ totro Kal én’ Moov édety éare 
yeyvouevov’ otov erretSdv TLVES drrovonowaw éyeuw 
Twa. * 
mpooiact Kal dvepewvdau* éav odv mepioteidy * 
Kab pn e0éAn Serxvdew, ere paMov Drovoobot" 
éav dé Trapaxph ya dmroaddyn Kal yernrat pa 
vepos odk éxwv ovvdep, aniact, Suqpaprn Kevan 
vouicavres. todd 81) Kpelrrov rots ov Beoprevous 
dd€ys amoxadvmreobar mpos rods moAAods Kal 
davepov 7@ Adyq soreiv® atrdov rots SvvapEevors 
cuvelyat Tov avOpwrov dmoids éorw. twat yap 
adrovs Karadpovicew cadés, os eyuye vv 
memova, Kal ® od Evryoew aAAijAcov jas, ovre 
cue T&V akovdvTwy odte Exeivous Tod éyorTos. 


opav] dpdvra Arnim, dray Pflugk. 

ws Reiske: dv. * ziva Reiske: tuvds. 
meptoreiAn | meptorédAdy Reiske, 

After votety Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
nénovie,, kal] wérovba Emperius. 
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1 CE Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice, ie 1, Scene 1, 
where the same idea is ably Put by Gratiano. 
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makes me different from any other man, or that it is 
this that gives me confidence to speak. On the 
contrary, let it be understood by all that I can see 
that, if I keep absolutely silent and do not talk with 
anyone at all, people are much more likely to distrust 
me, I fancy, as giving myself airs, as concealing some- 
thing of importance—for, in fact, in many instances 
men have won admiration merely by reason of 
their silence;1 whereas, if I take my stand in your 
midst and show myself to be no better as a speaker 
than any huckster or muleteer, I see that none will 
be vexed with me, once they have seen for them- 
selves what sort of man I am. 

This is virtually what you may see occurring with 
other men also. For example, when certain people 
suspect a man of having the very thing for which they 
happen to be searching, they go up to him and put 
him through a close questioning. If, then, he draws 
his cloak about him and declines to uncover, they 
are all the more suspicious, but if he immediately 
unwraps and it becomes evident that he is concealing 
nothing, they go away convinced that they have been 
in error. You see, it is far better for those who are 
not seeking notoriety to disclose themselves to the 
people, and for a person by speaking to reveal him- 
self for the benefit of those who can understand what 
sort of man he is. For I fancy that they will clearly 
show contempt for me, to judge by the treatment 
I have been receiving,? and that we shall not under- 
stand one another, neither I my audience nor they 

2 Dio seems to indicate that his audience has been dis- 

playing either restlessness or amusement. Or possibly his 
words refer to some gossip of which he had been the subject 


upon coming to Celaenae. 
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todrov 8é atriov eywye Betnv é av éuavrov paddov 7 
bpds. 

Mua psy ody atrn mpdpacis Too mpoeAeiv. 
erépa dé 7d poPeiobat fa) Sap bapa adros dua 
THY bperépav drroxpiav Kat 7 Opvre voplow mpoo~ 
elvat omovoatey tT epauTa. peyddns va.p Siavotas 
Kal Suvdpews Zoue betv, orav Gavpdowow eva 


modo - Kab Siapépew qy@vrat Tov aMov, el 


peAres cwdpovely odtos 0 dvjp Kal pndev dvdnrov 
mdoxew pende ematpeoBau Trois Tél 1 nohrdv 


Adyats, daomep mrepots’ «abdarep TOV Ayinnéa 
merroinkey “Ounpos dia tHv dAalovetay bro Trdv— 


émAwY e7ratpoevov Kal pepdpevor' 
Saal ? & s A > \ f ~ 
To adre wrepa yiver , deipe 5€ mopeva Aadv. 


“Wide de € éorw 1 TOV TOAAGy Suva, is rob qret~ 
7] 7] ‘eg 


Oey 6 tw dy abrot Oelwow, oby HKioTa aro THY 


traidwr pdbor ris dvs bray avOpwmrw owppovobyrt 
mrauddpud. _dxohovdf, pdoxovra paiveoOar. TO pep 
yap mp&rov dmrevow dyavarcr vy Kae adbrov, 
emrelTa, mpooKpoduy det kat AowWopotpevos éxdora 
Kad Sucdiceoy abdro rotro énavev, efeorn rehevrav, 
Kal Tv pyuny dmréhaBe Deiov 2 elvas, od jLOvOV viv 
Ta&v avdpav, addd Kad THY TOV TALLOW. 


Aowet 6€ por Kat TO Tov cogpioT ay yevos 


évredOev avbeabat robev. émewddv moAdol veavi- 


1 ry added by Geel, | 
* detov Capps : Bedv. 
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1 Jliad 19. 386, 
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their speaker. And the blame for this misunder- 
standing I would set down to my account rather 
than to yours. ; 
This, then, is one reason for my coming forward. 
But there is another reason—my fear that I myself 


may become spoiled through your suspicions of me — 


and come to believe that there is actually something 
of importance in my make-up. For when many 
people display admiration for one man and consider 
him superior to the rest, great wisdom and strength 
of character are seemingly needed if he is to pre- 
serve his common sense and not be made ‘a fool 
or be uplifted, as by wings, by the words of the 
crowd—as Homer has portrayed Achilles, through 
vainglory because of his new armour, being uplifted 
and in full career: 


To him they were as wings and raised aloft 
The shepherd of the host.t 


And how great the power of the populace is to make 
men believe anything they please may perhaps 
best be learned from children: when a sane man is 
followed by urchins who keep calling him crazy. 
For at first the man goes away inwardly annoyed, 


and then, from constantly falling foul of them and. 


reviling and chasing them one by one, he gets into 


that very state and ends by going mad, and the 


spoken word he took to be a manifestation of deity,? 


not merely the utterance of men, but even that of 


boys. 


And, methinks, the tribe of sophists also owes its — 


development to some such cause as this. When a lot 


2 Of. Aristophanes, Birds 720, on dun as the voice of God. 
Cf. also Odyssey 20. 100-21. oe 
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oKOL oxoAny dyovres eva, Bowpud.Cerce modvres, 
xabdarep at Banya mept tov Ardvucov, mao 
dvciyeen robrov tov avOpwiov ot “OMG TW 
xpove moMois tov dwt Sdéar Te Adpew. 
aYedov yap wor7ep ob yovets SiaréyeoBat 76, 
mata diddoxovow, em save Xatpovres: 6 Tt av 
elmwow* ovKody éx ToUTaV _Oappet Kot paAAov 
mpdctou” Kal cadéarepov Get Svaéyerat Kal 
téXos efepabe THV paviyy ray fuvdvrov, édv TE 
“EMyves & dow edy TE Ba pBapor Kal Tous codioras 
dvdiyien HP Sudvouay Tov aKkpoaraiy dvahaBetv, 
rovaOra Kou Adyovras Kal Siavoovpévous, drroiot 
jor dy obrot Tuyydvoow dvres eiol Sé oF 
aeious emacs 7AIto1 Kab duoTuxets. 

Odros peev obv tows ov peyas Kiv8uvos, eb rts 
atta > Kal érépors * Bonet Bewos elvan Kal mepudger 
adios avipamo _avonre domep TOV "Ophea 


pact Tas opis Kal Tas merpas Kab Tovs AiBous: 
0 & adrov avonrov dvra kat Sedov Kal ducdhaorov 


Kab pedev dtadéporra, rev Booxnpdray aperys Tt 
vopicat 5 mpoojkcew atta eau Kadondyabias, 


_TOoUTO 57) mavredas Bewdy Kal THs Xarenerdrns 


Tac@v dvotas Kal pavias. Grd dérav dypyy 
KataAappavn twa Kal Towdros adpEnrat Adyos 
droripeotas, Set mepippnéduevov exer day yupvoy 
els Tas ddovs, emideuKvivro. maiow Ore pndevds 
€ort Bedtiwv. édv 5 éemaKkoAovbA tis pace 


1 modhois rév ddrov] moMois. te thy dAdw xal équrp 
Emperius, Kal adr kai moAdols tév &AAwy Herwerden. 

= mpdecar Reiske : mpocerar. 

° avrg Casaubon : avr® or ado, 

* érépou Casaubon: érepos. 
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of young men with nothing to do go leaping about a 


man with cries of admiration, as the Bacchants leap 
about Dionysus, inevitably that man after no great 
lapse of time will gain a reputation with many others 
for talking sensibly. Why, that is very much the way 
in which parents teach their children how to talk, 
expressing keen delight over anything the children 
may utter. Accordingly, in consequence of that 
applause, the children take courage and make further 
progress and keep speaking more and more distinctly, 
until finally they have mastered the language of 
their associates, be they Greeks or barbarians. The 
sophists also can’t help adopting the thought of their 


listeners, saying and thinking such things as fit the 


nature of those listeners, whatever it happens to be; 
but the majority of these are pretty much simpletons, 
victims of an unkind fate. 

Well then, conceivably there is no great risk. in- 
volved if a man appears to himself and others to be 
clever, and draws in his train a crowd of fools—just 
as it is said of Orpheus, that he drew to himself trees 
and rocks and stones—but that, while himself a fool, 
a coward, intemperate, in no wise superior to dumb 
cattle, a man should believe that he has any claim to 
virtue and gentility—that indeed is utterly pre- 


- posterous and a mark of the most grievous folly and _ 


madness. Nay, whenever fame lays hold upon a 
man and that sort of talk starts to smoulder, he 
should tear off his garments and leap forth naked 
upon the public highways, proving to all the world 


_ that he is no better than any other man. And if 
- someone follows at his heels claiming to be his 








5 youtoa Reiske: votoas. 
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elvan panes, dmedodveiy Tmotovra. Kat BaMovra, 
tais BaddAous Kal Trois Aifous, ws dvdnrov 7) movnpdv. 

Aeyen dé ob ampos daavras: elot yap ot Kadds 
kai ovppepdvrws 7d mpaypo. eat ieed ots 
eeu omévoew Kat Oupediv: aA’ + copats 
bpiv drodeuxvioust, tpets 7 sérrapas. Koparas 
Kaldaep Tovs tepéas Tay map Spiye TOvs Haxoplous 
dey, TOUS airdvTwv dpyovras tiv lepéwy, TOUS 
ETCOVULOUS TOV 580 Hrrelpoy Tis érépas ® dAys. 
Tadra yap éort Ta mrolotvra Kal TOUTOUS eddaipovas, 
orédavos Kat mopdvpa Kat rraiSdpra Kopvra 
NBayeordv Pépovra.. 

Taira pev ody Omws more exet, Nerdy Bee” 
To Be Kopdy od xp2) mévres brodapBavew as 
dperijs onpetov. moot yap 8 4 dia Oedv tive 
Kopow avOperrrot Kat ® yewpyot Korat, yb pnde 
Tovvopic dxoboarres more 76 Ptdocodias, Kal 
vi Ata, ot mAeious tev BapBdpuw, ob pev oKemns 
évexev, of S€ Kat mpérew adrots vopilorres. 
rourwy § ovK éorw enipfovos ovdels odde KaTO~ 
yédacros. tows yap pds atts mparrovow" 
eel Kal Tous Aayas opare Tous mdvu dobeveis 
b76 THs Sactrnros owlopevovs, Kal r&v dpvéwy 


dan’ ous Casaubon : dAdous.: 
34 rérrapas _ Koparas Bl 7 y TéTrapas Koopiyras M, # 7é yap 
doxowijras U, Wre yap doxopyras T, } rérrapes Kopuijras Arnim, 
5 erepas Mommsen: €orrépas. 
4 87 Arnim : 787- 
5 kal added ie Emperius. 
§ After rodrwy Reiske adds 8. 


EO ARR le lo ere 
2 Cf. Or. 32. 61-6. 
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pupil, he must try to drive him away, striking him — 


with his fists and pelting him with clods of earth 


and stones,! knowing that the fellow is either fool - 


or knave. Ree: 
However, my remarks are not levelled at all 
sophists, for there are some who follow that calling 


honourably and for the good of others, men to whom — 


we should pour libation and offer incense; nay, I 
mean rather those whom they appoint to serve you as 
experts in wisdom, three or four long-haired persons 


like the high-priests of your local rites. I refer to | 


the ‘ blessed ones,’ who exercise authority over all 


your priests, whose title represents one of the two — 


continents in its entirety. For these men too owe 


their ‘blessedness’ to crowns and purple? and a 


throng of long-haired lads bearing frankincense. 
Well then, whatever be the truth in these matters, 
let this suffice. However, I still maintain that long 
hair must not by any means be taken as a mark of 
virtue. For many human beings wear it long be- 
cause of some deity; and farmers wear long hair, 
without ever having even heard the word philosophy ; 
and, by Zeus, most barbarians also wear long hair, 
some for a covering and some because they believe 
it.to be becoming. In none of these cases is a man 
subjected to odium or ridicule. The reason may 


well be because their practice is correct. For in-. 
stance, you observe that rabbits, weak creatures. - 


that they are, are protected by their shaggy coats, 
2 Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, pp. 436-7, 


‘refers this to the Asiarchos, or Highpriest of Asia,.as he is 
-, ealled in two inscriptions. The two continents were mani- 


- festly Asia and Europe. 
8 Of. Or. 34, 29-80. ee ee ee 
4 Dio is familiar with rabbits. Cf. 33.32. _ 
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Tots dabeveordros egaprel Td nWTrEpa elpyew 
Tov dveov Kat TO Ddap.t jueis dé Tay jev 
Kopny adaipodwev, Womep ot vouels TOY larareay 
ds av ebéhwar mrapaBadAety * Tois Ovols, Kal Ta 


- yevere droKketpouey, ras 8é€ Kebadds oKemojey® 


Tous 6é ddexrpvdvas Op@ev ovdevos Towov~ 
Tov mpoodeopevous, dv avOpwrot,’ ovotpas Kat 
midous Kal rotabtl’ érepa Evppdarovres. Kairor® 
motos av yevouro mtdos “Apasixos n Aaravercs 
pdddrov apLor rev rijs attob Kdpns Exdory ; : 


Kal ti def, dnot, rooovrwr réby & CKRETAGLET Oy 3 


ovdey Tois ye mdAovolois: éxeivois pev odde— 
Xeipav ovde Today." 

Eya dé op Kal Tavray THY aod ovdepuds 
evdecorépay TOV mparav, Kat €vvidopa. Kab 
ayaa. vis yap qmeipov rd Kaprepuirarrov 


veeote Kal morarov, mediwy dé 8 Kal opav 


pervade KahAtoroy iSpuade, Kat amyas aplo~ 
verdras éyeTe kal yopav evKxapmoraryy Evuravra 
peupia. pépovear, 


mupouvs Te Ceids 7 49°9 edpudves xpi AcvKdv, 


1 didrt €& abrdy méduxev after tdwp deleted by Sonny as 
the gloss of some Christian writer who had in mind 
Genesis 1. 20. 

2 mapapanety] trroPareiy Cobet. 
oKémopey Jacobs: aAdxoper. 

* rods dé ddcKrpudvas » «+ &vOperror deleted by Emperius. 

5 xairot UB: kat other MSS. 

8 sav Crosby: dvrww. 

? After voddv Reiske suspects a lacuna. Arnim brackets 
§§ 11 and 12 as having been misplaced; see note 4, 
page 403. 

: oo Reiske: ve. 

48° Homer: re «id’ M, TE e UB. 
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and that among the birds even the weakest find 
their feathers a sufficient protection against wind 
and rain. But as for us human beings, while we 
shear off our locks (just as horse-breeders shear the 
manes of mares! that they plan to mate with asses) 
and also shave our beards,? we make coverings for 
our heads, Yet we observe that cocks require 
nothing extra as human beings do, goat-skin coats 
and caps of felt and other similar coverings which 
we stitch together. And yet what cap of Arcadian 
or Laconian make could be more suitable than a 
man’s own hair? “ Besides,” someone will ask, 
‘“‘ what need is there for so many coverings for the 
body?” No need, at least. for men of wealth; 
indeed they do not need hands or feet either? 

_ But [speaking of protection],* I perceive that this 
city of yours also is inferior to none of the first rank, 
and I rejoice with you and am content that it is.so. 
For example, you occupy the strongest site and the 
richest. on the continent; you are settled in the 
midst of plains and mountains of rare beauty; you 
have most abundant springs and a soil of greatest 
fertility, bearing, all told, unnumbered products, 


Both wheat and spelt and broad-eared barley 
white 3° 


1 Pliny, Nat. Hist., 10. 180, in reporting the practice, adds 


that it was intended to make the mare properly humble. See 


also Aelian, De Natura Animalium, 2. 10 and 12. 16. 
2 Dio criticizes shaving also in 33. 63. 3 Of. Dio 33. 64. 
4 Possibly this phrase may represent the transition, which is 


~ none too clear on the surface. Arnim regards §§ 11 and 12 
ag an intrusion from another passage; but that supposition — 
does not provide any better connection, and the extended 
treatment of the topic of long hair is quite in keeping with _ 


Dio’s habits. 5 Odyssey, 4. 604. 
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Kab Todds pev ayéAas, moAAds 5é motuvas Toupee 
vere kat Bovioreire. rdv te ToTayday ot peyeorou 
Kal ToAuampeAcorarot THY dpyay evblevie exovew, 
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bpav pear, G TE “Opyas.* & TE Matavdpos, TOAD 
mdvrev tev ToT ape Getdraros Kal copdraros, 
6s? éXirrwy pupias kopmas oxedav Te Thy 
dpiorny THs ‘Actas emetow. Ths te Dpvyias 
mpoxddnabe kal Avdias, ére 5€ Kapias, d\Aa re 
eOvn ‘TeplouKel modvav8psrara, Kanmddones TE 
Kaul Tdudvror Kal Tlioi8ar, Kat rovrous daraow 
dyopay tyets Kat Edvodov mapéxeobe THY adray 


moAw. Kat Totro pev moAAds T&v averdpwv 


TOAcw, Tobro dé = 70AAds evSaipovas K@ELOS 
dnnKdous exeTe. onpetov dé wéyiorov Tis Surdyctos 
byav co mAdos ra&v popu. Womep yap.® 
oluat, Trav daroluytov Kpdriora doKet Ta 
mhetorov * eAcovra, ‘otrw Kal Tov qTOAEWVY €LKOS 
apioras etvat Tas mAciorov a dpytpuov dnoredovous., 

ITpos dé Tovrous at Sika. map eros dyovras 
Top: duly Kal fvvdyerar Aqbos avi pcbmreav 


dareepov Sucalopevev, Sucalovrey, pyTopu, nyEe- 


pov, danperav, oiKeTav, HaoTpoTév, OpeoKdpiov, 
Kanna éraipay 5 ve Kat Bavatowv. wore 
Td TE ave TOvS exovras mctorns darodiboobau 
Tyvis Kal pndev apyov elvar ris adAews, pire 
*Opyas Casaubon: “OpBas or vépfas. 

és added by Casaubon. 

a@anep yép Crosby, as yap Arnim: deozep. 

mAciarov Arnim : _wAeiov or mAéov. 

ératp&v Jacobs, érépwy ve Emperius: éralpwy. 
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1 Greeks commonly deified rivers. 
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and many are the droves of cattle and many the 
flocks of sheep you tend and pasture. And as 
for rivers, the largest and most serviceable have 
their source here—the Marsyas yonder, bearing its 
waters through the midst of your city, and the 
Orgas, and the Maeander, by far the most godlike } 
and the wisest of all rivers, a river which with its 
countless windings. visits, one may almost say, all 
that is best in Asia.2 Furthermore, you stand as a 
bulwark in front of Phrygia and Lydia and Caria 
besides;% and there are other tribes around .you 
whose members are most numerous, Cappadocians 
and Pamphylians and Pisidians, and for them all your 
city constitutes a market and a place of meeting.4 
And also many. cities unknown to fame and many 
- prosperous villages are subject to your sway. And 
a very great. index of your power is found in the 
magnitude of the contributions with which you are 
assessed. ,For, in my opinion, just as those beasts of 
burden are judged to be most powerful which carry 


the greatest loads, so also it is reasonable to suppose | 


that those cities are the most considerable which 

pay the largest assessments. : 

_ And what is more, the courts are in session every 
other year in Celaenae, and they bring together an 

unnumbered throng of people—litigants, jurymen,, 


orators, princes, attendants, slaves, pimps, mule- - 


teers, hucksters, harlots, and artisans. Consequently 


not only can those who have goods to sell obtain the — : 
highest prices, but also nothing in the city is out of 


2 Cf. Strabo 12. 8. 15-18 for the geography of the district. 

? This is true, for Celaenae was near the eastern border of 
Phrygia, astride the main highway between the East and 
West. Cf. Introduction. = = - 

* Strabo (12. 8. 15) confirms this, 
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ra Lebym pare TOS oikias pare TAS ‘yuvaikas. 


tobro de ov OpKpov €OTL 7Tpos evdayioviay: 
émov yap a gAeioros dyAos dvO pebrreoy Evin, 
mheiorov dpytptov e& dvdyrns excel ylyveran, 
Kal TOV Tomo elds edOnvely: womep, oluat, 
dace Tv xopav, ob av mpoBarra. mdetora, ato fj, 
Kparlorny ylyvecbas Tois ‘yewpyois Sud Thy 
KOmpov, Kab moAAot déovTar TOV ToULeveny ap” 
abdrots adbvAilew Ta mpdBara. rovyapody péysorov 
vopilera. mpos loydv modews TO TeV SiKdv 
Kal mavres éomovddKacw dep obdevos ovrw. 
péreore dé adrobd rats mpdraus moAeow ev peepee 
map €TOS. pact. dé viv éoecbar dia, metovos 


ypdvov, Tovs yap dvOpdmous oux drropévew 


guvexOs edavvecbar mavraxod. Kal pay tev 
tep@v THs “Actas _Héereotw dpiv ris re Samdvns 
Tocotrov. dcov eékeivais tais mdAcow, ey ais 


"9 4 ¢ / 
EOTL TH lEpd.. ‘ 


OtKouv éywye tatrys evrroTpoTépay emiorapat 
TOA oude awOparrous OfLELVOV Cavras, Xepis 
‘T8ar. exet yap, ws pact, mrorapot péovot 
ovx womep map byiv vdaTos, GAN 6 pev ydAaKros, 
6 dé olvov Siavyobs, dAdos dé peduros, dMos 
dé eAaiov. péovar ae eyyiber € eK Addenv, @orep exc 
paoréy tis yiis. mavro. dé rabra Tay Tap” 
Hiv dareipov Siadéper mpos Te HOovIY Kat Svvapuy. 





1 See also§ 15. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, 
p. 428, note 5, names Apamea (Celaenae) and Humenea as 
the foremost cities thus to share in the court business; but he 
would interpret map’ éros in such a way as to include also 
Acmonia. 

2 Ramsay, op. cit., p. 429, note 2, refers this to the emperor 
worship, for which the cities were assessed. 
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work, neither the teams nor the houses nor the women. 
And this contributes not a little to prosperity; for 
wherever the greatest throng of people comes to- 
gether, there necessarily we find money in greatest 
abundance, and it stands to reason that the place 


should thrive. For example, it is said, I believe, - 


that the district in which the most flocks are quartered 
proves to be the best for the farmer because of the 
dung, and indeed many farmers entreat the shep- 
herds to quarter their sheep on their land. So it is, 
you see, that the business of the courts is deemed of 
highest importance toward a city’s strength and all 
men are interested in that as in nothing else. And 
the foremost cities share this business each in its 
turn in alternate years.1 However, it is said that now 
the interval is going to be longer, for they claim that 
the people resent being constantly driven here and 
there. Yes, and you share also in the sanctuaries 
_of Asia and in the expenditures they entail, quite as 
much as do those cities in which the sanctuaries are.? 

Accordingly I know of no city that is more favoured 
by fortune than Celaenae and no people that leads a 
better existence—save only the people of India. 
For in India? according to report, there are rivers, 
not of water as in your land, but one of milk, one of 
translucent wine, another of honey, and another of 
olive oil. And these streams spring from_ hills 
near by, as if from the breasts of Mother Earth. 
And all these products are immeasurably stperior 
to those we have both in flavour and in potency. 


3 Dio could have found material for this idyllic story in many 


writers from Herodotus on. Lucian, Vera Historia, 2. 6-16, 
outdoes Dio in the marvels listed, though the resemblance 
to our passage is striking. , eee: : 
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TO, “pe yap ev0dSe valeupdis Kal pdAvs ond 
Liwy tway Kal purav oud éyouer,” Kapirovs 
EvAww BptLovres ® Kal Tpopiyy Ceo fddAdovres 
Kou Brérrovres, Ta 8€ €xel TH TravTt Kalapesrepa, 
xupis, oljas, Blas Kol mavoupylas. ot be 
TOTapLol péovow éva. pia 7B Baotrc?, east 
pépos otrés éorw abrd, rov 8é oundy ypdvov 
Tots Snpdrais. 

Buviaow ® obv Kal? éxdorqy Tepay juera. 
maidwy Kol yuKcaundy eis Te TAS myas Kal mpds 
Ta. pedpara Tév mrorapdy mailovres Kou yed@rres, 
ws av én eveoxia. perae dé Tapa Tas dx Gaus 
6 te Awrds loxupes Kab oxedov amdvrey orto : 
yOvoros, oux womep 6 Tap iv Terparroct 
Tpopth, Kab mona. onoapa Kat ochwe., as ay 
elxaeré Tus €K THS opoudrnros” TH oe aperhy 
odie agvov oupBadrew, ylyverat d€ adobe eTEpOV 
omepiia., Tay mupéy Kab Tov Kpiley dy.eivew 
 TpoPy, Kat paddov Evppepovoa. pverat dé ep 
Kddvge pepdrats, obov podwv, evooporépais be . 
Kat jeiloow. ravras ras pilas Kal Toy Kaprroy 
‘ecblovow, oddev Tovnoayres. 

Riot be Gyerol moNAot péovres ek TOV vaydrov, 
ob pep peilous, et dé éddrrous, Suppuyvovres 
aArAots, TOV dvOpedarcov TETOLNKOTWYV, omens av 
abrois Sor. peToxerevovor be padios, womep 
ysis 70 ev Tois KHmols VOwp. eore d€ Kat Aovrpd, 


* auAreyoper added by Wilamowitz. 
2 Bptlovres] Scholiast to B: gafovres, midlorees® AapPdverar 
é€ Kal éxt tod xvodyres. Emperius deleted Kaomade eV. 
BaAtrrovres. 
3 fuplacw Morel: Edverow. ; 
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For what we have in our country we gather in seanty 
measure and with difficulty from certain animals 
-and plants, crushing the fruits of trees and plants} 
and extracting the food of living creatures by 
milking and by robbing the hive; while the products. 
of. India are altogether purer, untainted, methinks, 
by violence and ruthlessness. Moreover, the rivers 
flow during one month for the king, and that 
constitutes his tribute, while for the rest of the 
year they flow for the people. 

So every day the Indians assemble with their 
children and their wives at the springs and river- 
banks, sporting and Jaughing as if in expectation of 
a feast. And by the banks there grows the lotus— 
a sturdy plant and, one might say, the sweetest. of 
all foods, not, as the lotus in our land, mere fodder 

for quadrupeds—and also much sesame and parsley, 
at least as one might judge from the outward simi- 
larity of those plants, although for quality they are 
not to be compared. And that country produces 
also another seed, a better food than wheat and 
barley and more. wholesome. And it grows in huge 
calyxes, like those of roses but more fragrant and 
larger.. This plant they eat, both root and fruit, at 
no expense of labour? : 
And there are many canals which issue from the 
rivers, some large and some small, mingling with one 
_ another and made by man to suit his fancy. And 
by their aid the Indians convey with ease the fluids 
I have named, just as we convey the water of our 


gardens. And there are baths also close by at their 


1 'That is, of the olive tree and the grape-vine. 
2 This account of the lotus and of the ‘other seed* may be 
_ due to Herodotus 2. 93. | os 
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mnotov avrois Saros, TO pep Bepyov Acukdtepov 
dpydpov, To b¢ bao Tob BaBous Kal. Hs yvy- 
pornos Kvavoor. evrabbo. ViXOVTAL yuvatKes 
apa Kab maides, KQAOL Travres. emer, ofan, 
Katakdwweyres ev tots Aeudow Gover Kal pouvupl- 
Covow. 

Hist dé Acusdves adroft méyeanou reall vous 
avbdy re Kab dvd pew TOpExSvrwv wip pev oKLay 
dvubev é& trpous, Tov be Kaprroy év epucr® Tots 
Bovdropeévors AaPetv vevdvTay Tov KAgOwY. ob 
TE dpriles Kargdovawy, of prev ev Tats dpydouw * 
eyicanpevor, mOAd Te moos, ot be dventev dro 
dicpepoven edpuvdrepor To&v map ely dpydve. 
med TE del pérploy Siappel, Kal Trav dépav 9 
KpGors dpoia dtd mavres, pddora, be eoucey 
dpxoperes béper. Tpos be rovrous 6 TE odpavos 
Exel Kalapwrepos Kal ra dorpa mAeiw Kal Aa 
mporepa. bao de" aAetov TeTpaxootwy eray, 
mavra, TOV xpovov robrov wpator Kat véou aul oure 
vipas €ort map éxetvots ore vooos ore mrevia., 

Todrey dé rowovreny ovreay Kal ToaovTwy vr- 
apxovTesy dyabav, 6 Opes cial dvO perro. Kadodpevor 

Bpaxpdves, ot xalpery édoavres tous Te TOT apLous 
exelvous Kal TOUS Tap avTots éppupyuevous eKTpa~ 
TMeVvTES idia te EvAAoyilovrat Kat ppovrilover, 
mévous te Oavyuacrods dvaraBopevor rols ow 
paow ovdevos dvaykagovros Kal Kaprepijceus 
dewvds dropevovres. gaat dé eEatperov adrois 


elvay play amnyhy riv Tis adnfetas, todd TOG 


: Tais épydoww Herwerden: roi -dpeauv. 
2 od after dé deleted es Em .perius. 
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disposal, the water of which in the one case is warm 
and whiter than silver and in the other it is blue 
from its depth and coldness. In these they swim, 
women and children together, all of them beautiful. 
And after the bath, I dare say, reclining in the 
meadows they sing and hum. 

And there are in that land meadows of utter beauty 


and a variety of flowering trees that provide shade © 


from high above, though they bring their fruit within 
reach of all who wish to pluck it as the branches nod. 
And the birds charm them by their song, some 
seated in the meadows, a great flock of them, and 
some high up among the topmost branches, their 
notes more tuneful than those of our musical instru- 
ments. Anda gentle breeze is ever blowing, and the 
climate is nearly constant throughout the year, and 
it resembles most closely that of early summer. 
And what is more, not only is their sky clearer, but 


also the stars are more numerous and more brilliant. 


And these people live more than four hundred years, 
and during all that time they are beautiful and 
youthful and neither old age nor disease nor poverty 
is found among them. 

So wonderful and so numerous are these blessings, 
and yet there are people called Brachmanes 1? who, 
abandoning those rivers and the people scattered 
along their banks, turn aside and devote themselves 


to private speculation and meditation, undertaking 


amazing physical labours without compulsion and 
enduring fearful tests of endurance. And. it is said 
that they have one special fountain, the Fountain 


- 1 On the Brachmanes, see also Or, 49.7. Strabo (15. 59~ 


71) assembles further details drawn from many sources. 
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dpioryy Kat Qeorarny, As ovdemore pedoacbar 
Tovs eperepmrapevous .* Ta pev odv éexeiVer Adyos 
éoriv dipevd)js. m0 yap rives Tov dpucvoupseveny 
Epacay: duxvobvras dé od todo Tees épmropias 
eveKev” obrot be _emuiyvuvran rots mpos Baddrrn. 
Totro O€ diryp.ov cor “lvddv ro yévos, of re dAdos 
eyovow 2 avrous. 

Tovrovs dvayy Gpohoyety Spay <dSatpovearé- 
pous, Trav 6é dAAwy dyads, wAny évos awopwruy é ert 


-yévous, Tap mohuxpucoTdrey. TO dé Xpuotov 


AauBdvover Ta,pe LUppnKe, otro o€ elow 
dAewsréKecay peiloves, Tae, dé Opotot Tots mop" 


Huty. Gpurrovar dé Kare VAs, Borep of Aourol . 


puppnkes. 6 dé xods adrois €or ypuatov Kadapdé- 
la 


—-TAToY TavTwY Xpvotev Kal orAmvéraroyv, eialy ody 
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mAnciov édeEfs, wormep’ KoAwvol Tot briyparos, 


Kal 76 Tedtov day dorpamrec. xahemov ody 


Beiv €or. m1pds Tov HAwoy, Kal toot réHv ae 
povvrwy idetv Tas dyeus SuepAdpyaay. dé 
mpoooucodvres dvb perros ay peraco xebpay bu~ 
ehOdvres, é Epnfov ovoay od modyv, ep? appara, 
brolevEavres t inmous Taxlerous, dpucvobvrat THs 


peonpBpias, tic, dedvKact KOTO. vais: eTrElT a. 


gpevyovot Tov yoy apmdcarres. of b€ aiclave- 


s etdoacban Tous eumupithapevous Cobet, rods yevoapevous 
epaipmhacian Reiske: yedoacfar rods epzmipaAapevous. 
2 kéyovaw] devyovow Lobeck. 





1 Strabo (15. 2-4) speaks of the dearth of trustworthy 
information regarding India. By Dio’s time many Greeks 
were sailing to India, and the mercantile class knew a great 
deal about the land. 

2 Dio seems to mean ‘these people of the coast’? when 
he says that they were in il] repute, It looks like a tardy - 
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of Truth, by far the best and most godlike of all, 
and that those who drink their fill thereof have never 
been known to lie. Regarding conditions in that land, 
then, it is a true story that you have heard. For 


some of those who have been there have vouched - 


for it; though only a few do go there, in pursuit 
of trade, and they mingle only with the people 
of the coast.1. And that branch of the Indian race 
is in low repute, and all the others say harsh things 
of them.? 

It must be admitted that the people of India are 
more fortunate than you are, but that you are more 
fortunate than all others—with the exception of just 
one more race of mortals, namely, those most rich 
in gold. And their gold is obtained from ants. 
These ants are larger than foxes, though in other 
respects similar to the ants we have. And they 
burrow in the earth, just as do all other ants. And 


that which is thrown out by their burrowing is gold, 


the purest of all gold and the most resplendent. 
Now there are close to one another a series of what 
might be called hills of gold dust, and the whole 
plain is agleam. Therefore it is difficult to look 
thereon in the sunlight, and many of those who have 


made the attempt have lost their sight. But the 


people who live near that land, having traversed the 


_ intervening territory (desert land of no great extent) 
in chariots drawn by horses of greatest speed, arrive 


at midday, at which time the ants have gone under- 
ground; and then these men seize the gold that has 
been cast forth and flee. And the ants, becoming 


admission that perhaps his tale may not be trustworthy. The 
tall stories with which He closes his Discourse, while doubtless 
intended to amuse, may also have been aimed as @ sly thrust 
at his audience. sf s earns. 
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evou StwKovot Kat pdayovrat KaTadaBdvres, ews 
dy dmoGavwow 7 amoKTeivwow: aAKuraroL 
yap eiat Onpteav dmdyrov. wore obTot ye 
emloravrau TO xpvatov omdcou éoriv a&wv, Kat 
obde mpoterrat mporepov } arrobavetv. 

Depe on, tivas dAAous trav Ka? pas eddai- 
fovas dxovoper 5 Bularrious, xXdpav Te dpiorny 
vepopevous Kat OdAarray , oKaprorarny. Tis 
dé vis Tpedjcact dua Thy dperny THS Daddrrns. 
4 per yap Sa pascpod Pepe roy Kapirov avrots 
Kat det AaBety epyacapevous, 7 dé adrdberv pndev 


“ TOVYHOATLW,. 





1 This. story of the ants seems to have been taken out 
of Herodotus 3. 102-5, where the scene is laid in India, 


’ Herodotus names the Persians as his informants. 
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aware of what has happened, give chase, and, having 
overtaken their quarry, fight until they either meet 
their death or kill the foe—for they are the most 
valiant of all creatures.t And so these at any rate 
know what their gold is worth, and they even die 
sooner than give it up. 

Well then, what other people among the nations 
of our time are said to be fortunate? The people 
of Byzantium, who enjoy a most fertile land and a 
sea abounding in fruits. But they have neglected 
the land because of the excellence of the sea. For 
whereas the land produces its fruits for them only 


after a long interval of time and toil is required to 


secure them, the sea yields up its treasures at once 
without any labour on their part.? 


2 Cf. Or. 33. 24, where Dio refuses to call the people of By- 
zantium ‘fortunate ’ because of the abundance of fish and the 
ease with which they are taken. Our passage is in lighter 
vein and contains no question as to the propriety of the 
adjective. The Discourse stops very abruptly at this point. 
Tt seems likely that the original ending has been lost. 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH, OR BORYS- 
THENITIC, DISCOURSE, WHICH 
DIO DELIVERED IN HIS NATIVE 
LAND 


In this Discourse Dio recounts for the benefit of his fellow- 
townsmen a conversation which took place between himself 
and certain citizens of Borysthenes in Pontus. Borysthenes 
was an ancient Greek trading-centre near the mouth of the 
Hypanis (Bug), and Dio states that he had gone there in the 
hope of pushing into the interior for the purpose of visiting the 
Getae, whose culture he was to describe in Téa Tertxa, a-work no 
longer extant. 

Arnim holds that Dio was in Borysthenes in a.p. 95 and 
suggests that his failure to reach the land of the Getae at 
that time may have. been due to trouble between Rome and 
Dacia, It is plain that he had met with disappointment and 
that people knew of his purpose to leave Borysthenes by ship. 
If Arnim’s date is correct, his destination could hardly have 
been Prusa—despite the word ofxade used. by Hieroson in 
section 25—for in a.p. 95 he was still an exile. However, he 
seems to have been at home as early as a.p. 97, and Arnim 
supplies arguments in favour of 4.p. 101 as the year in which 
che made this report to the people of Prusa. oe 

The narrative opens in leisurely manner and with a natural 
charm somewhat reminiscent. of the opening of Plato’s 
Phaedrus, to which, indeed, Dio may have owed also some of 


the ideas to which he gives expression, although for.the most — 


part he seems to be employing Stoic doctrine. In the course 


of his account he introduces a myth which he ascribes to the | 


Zoroastrian lore of the Magi... That myth is responsible for not 
a little of the fame enjoyed by this Discourse. Dio, like Plato, 


was fond of myths and used them to good advantage. Some. 
es 2 
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- of them at least are believed to have been his own invention; 
what shall we say of this one ? 

It would not be surprising if the Greek world of that day had 
some acquaintance with Zoroastrianism. The name Zoroaster 
occurs in Greek as early as the pseudo-Platonic Alcibiades, and 
Herodotus, Xenophon, Strabo, and other Greeks who antedate 
Dio have not a little to tell of the Magi, some of the informa- 
tion being demonstrably authentic. Hirzel (Der Dialog) is of 
the opinion that, whatever may be true of other myths in Dio, 
_this one at least emanates from Zoroastrian sources, and 
Jackson (Zoroastrian Studies) shares that belief, though ad- 
mitting that ‘ the conception may have received some Greek 
colouring in its transmission.” Whatever Dio’s indebtedness 
to the Magi, resemblances between their extant records and 
this myth are so slight as to warrant the belief that in its 
present form it is Dio’s own creation, in the formation of which 
he may have drawn upon more than one source of inspiration, 

among which it seems safe to suggest the Phaedrus and the 
 Timaeus of Plato, as well as familiar Stoic concepts on related 
~ subjects. 
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19. BOPYS@ENITIKOS ON ANETNQ EN 
THI ILATPIAI 


> ~ 
Erdyyavov ev émidnudv ev Bopuobéver ro 
f ¢ 4 2 ? s \ , / 
fdpos, ws Tore cioémAcvoa, pera THY puytv, Bovad- 
jevos eAOelv, dav SUvwpar, Sia UxvOdv «is Téras, 
4 ? a 
Grws Oedowpa. raKel mpdypara omold €or. 
‘ 
Kat 67) Kal qTepteradrovy mept mAnGovcay dayopar 
Tapa tov “Yaravw. 4 yap adds TO pev dvopo. 
elAndev ad tod Bopuobévous dia 1d KdAdos 
“~ - 4 
Kat ro péyefos rob rorapod, Keira, Sé mpos 
o ¢€ 4 ¢ “a \ e é 4 
TO ‘Yadude, 7 te viv Kal % mpdrepov obrws 
. A a . or. a € f 
q@ielro, 08 Todd dvalev THs “InmoAdov Kadov- 
pevns akpas ev TQ Kar avrixpd. tobro Sé éeore 
~ 4 ISN 4 s oe a ‘ 
THs xwpas o€) Kal orepeov aomep EPodov, rept 
/ “ 

6 oupmirrovow ot motapol. 7d Sé evretOev dy 
/ L Po 25 / : / 
Aypwvalovor péxpt Gadrdrryns emi oradiovs oyeddv Te 

, 4 7 e ~ 
dtaxoctious’ Kal TO Epos oty Hrrov tavTn TaV 
ToTapav. €oTt Sé adroh 1d pev mAdov révayos 





1 Also called Olbia (Herodotus 4, 18, Strabo 7. 3. 17), an 
important trading-centre on the right bank of the Hypanis 
(Bug), about four miles above the junction with the Borys- 
thenes (Dnieper). 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH, OR BORYS- 
THENITIC, .DISCOURSE, WHICH 
DIO DELIVERED IN HIS NATIVE 
LAND | 


I happened to be visiting in Borysthenes ! during 
the summer, for I had sailed there then,? after my 
exile, with the purpose of making my way, if 


possible, through Scythia to the Getan country, in 
order to observe conditions there. Well, one day 


toward noon I was strolling along the Hypanis. I 


should explain that, although the city has taken its 


name from the Borysthenes because of the beauty and 
the size of that river, the actual position, not only 
of the present city, but also of its predecessor, is on 
the bank of the Hypanis, not far above what is called 
Cape Hippolaiis,? on the opposite shore. This part 
of the land, near where the two rivers meet, is as sharp 
and firm.as the beak of a ship. But from there on 
these rivers form a marshy lake down to the sea for 
a distance of approximately two hundred stades; and _ 
the breadth of the two rivers in that district is not 


- less than that. The fact is that most of that stretch 


2 The word zére presumably refers to rd Pépos; un- - 


fortunately we are not told. which summer. Of course 


summer was the season best eg ieee cere and that. may 
be the sole reason why Dio uses the phrase, 

_ 3 Herodotus.(4. 53) is the only other Greek to mention . 
this cape. ee bite Sea as eo ae 
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4 / a. 13a AA , > , / 
Kal yadyvn tats eddiats womep ev Atuvy yiyverar 
? 1 2 be n } ~ f / 
orabepa.§ dy 8é rots dekwois daiveras morapos, 
Kal TeKkpaipovrar of <iomAdovres amd rob pev~ 
4 / a A Lions “ 4 
paros T0.Bdlos.. dlevrep Kat e€iyor, Sia rv 
3 4 “a con > oe 7 e dé “A 3 / 2 
isydv rob pod: et dé py, padiws dv édpdrrero 
Tot vétov moAAot Kata ordépua «lomvéovtos. 7d 
8€ Aowrov Hav éorw éAwdns® Kat Saceia Kadam 
Kat dévdpois. daiverar S€ ray Sévdpwv moAAd 
Kat év péeon TH Aipvn, ws torots mpoceotKevat, 
Kal dn Twes Tov aretporépwy Sujpaproyv, ws 
éni mAoia enéyovres. ravrTn 8€ Kal Tov dAdy 
? \ “a isd e 4 “ A 
gore TO Abs, Gbev of mAciovs r&v BapBdpewv 
, > f Log SoA £ 
AapBdvovow wdvovpevoe Tovs dAas Kal rav “EAAH- 
pov Kab LKvOdv ot Xeppdvysov oixobyres rij 
Tavpixny. éxdiddaor * 8 of rorapol eis IdAacoay 
A , > F232 A 4 o \ 
mapa ppovpiov “AAgKropos, 6 A€yerat THs yuvatKos 
elvas Tob Zavpopardv Baorréws. | 
“H 8€ adds a t&v Bopuofevrav ro péyeés 
cot od mpos THY madatay Sdgay Sid Tas ouveyets 
ddkwoes Kal rods wodduous. dre yap év péoots 
oixotea rots BapBdpors tocotrov dn xpdvoy, 
Kat Tovros ayeddv Te Trois qodeutKwrdrots, del 
. r a Ad Sé £t ; \ 
pep trodepeiroe, aodAdnis 8€ Kab édAwKe Tiv 
dé5 tedevraiay Kai peyioryy arAwow od mpd 
1 oradepa| otabepa Reiske. 
2 dy edpdrrero Arnim: davedpdrrero UB, evedpdrrero M. 
: édebbns Emperius : tAdédns. 
4 


éxdiddao. Emperius: éxdidota. UB, éxdidocw M. 
5 8 added by Reiske. 
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consists of shoals, and in fair weather unruffled calm 
prevails as in a swamp. But on the right there are 
signs of a river, and sailors inward bound judge its 
depth by the current.1 And this explains why the 
water does make its way out to sea, because of the 
strength of the current; but for that it would easily 
be held in check when the south wind blows strongly 
dead against it. As forthe rest, we have only muddy 
shore overgrown with reeds and trees. And many of 
the trees are to be seen even in the midst of the marsh, 


so as to resemble masts of ships; and at times some 


who were less familiar with those waters have lost 
their way, supposing that they were approaching 
ships.. And it is here also that we find the vast 
number of salt-works from which most of the bar- 
barians buy their salt,? as do also those Greeks and 
Scythians who occupy the Tauric Chersonese.? The 
rivers empty into the sea near the Castle of Alector,* 


which is said to belong to the wife of the Sauromatian® 


king. . 

The city of Borysthenes, as to its size, does not 
correspond to its ancient fame, because of its ever- 
repeated seizure and its ways. For since the city 
has lain in the midst of barbarians now for so long a 


_ time—barbarians, too, who are virtually the most | 
warlike of all—it is always in a state of war and has 
often been captured, the last and most disastrous — 


capture occurring not more than one hundred and 


1 The depth in summer is said to be no more than six feet. 
Therefore the pilot had to watch the current carefully in order 
to keep in the channel. fps SS 5 

2 For these salt-works, cf. Herodotus 4. 53. 

8% The Crimea. + 4Unknown. 

5 The Sauromatians (Sarmatians) were an Iranian people. 
Cf: Rostovizeff, Iranians and Greeks in South Russia. Car 
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> Pant 5é ind > u Ld Ad 
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T&v. oikodopnudrwr Kal. ro ovveotdABas ri 
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modw és Bpaxd. péper ydp Tur mpoomKoddunrar 
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? ouppvévrwy Emperius: ovppedvrwy UB, avvpudvrwy M. 
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fifty years ago. And the Getae on that occasion 
seized not only Borysthenes but also the other cities’ 
along the left shore of Pontus as far as Apollonia.+ 
For that reason the fortunes of the. Greeks in that 
region reached a very low ebb indeed, some of them 
being no longer united to form cities, while others 
enjoyed but a wretched existence as communities, 
and it was mostly barbarians who flocked to them. 
Indeed many cities have been captured in many parts 
of Greece, inasmuch as Greece lies scattered in many 
regions. But after Borysthenes had been taken on 
the occasion mentioned, its people once more formed 
a community, with the consent of the Scythians,? 
I imagine, because of their need for traffic with the 
Greeks who might use that port. For the Greeks 
had stopped sailing to Borysthenes when the city. 
was laid waste, inasmuch as they had no people of 
common speech to receive them, and the Scythians 
themselves had neither the ambition nor the. know- 
ledge to equip a trading-centre of their own after the 
Greek manner. 

Evidence of the destruction of Borysthenes is 


_ visible both in the sorry nature of its buildings and 


in the contraction of the city within narrow bounds. 
For it has been built adjacent to one section of the 
ancient circuit-wall where a few towers, but only a 
few, yet remain, not at all in keeping with the 


original size or power of the city. The intervening. 


space in that quarter has been blocked off by means 


1 On the Thracian coast of Pontus, about 125 miles north- 


west of Byzantium. 


2 Coins of that period are said to support Dio’s conjecture a 
(Diehl, in Pauly-Wissowa XVII. 2422). : 
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a ee eS 
éyovcas dmotat diadetre. reyiov Sé mapa- 
? / \ \ 2 4 al 4 
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mupywv elot twes todd dpeotares tod viv 
olkovpévov, wore pnd ecikdoa ore pds Toav 
mokews. Taira te 3) ody oncia vapyh rijs 
dArdcews Kal Td undev TOY ayadudrwv Scapdvew 
tyues tOv ev tots tepots, dAAd Evpurravra eAwBn- 
peeve, elvat, Worep Kal? ra emi Tov puvyudrwr. 
"Orep obv édyv, Ervyov mepumarav mpo ris 
moAews, Kal TwWes eEjecav &/S00ev THv Bopvaberi- 
AL ee ae ee, 2+ 7 } 
Trav mpos enue, wotep eiwOeoav: erevra KadX- 


orpatos éd’ immov TO pev mpOrov maplamevoe Huds 
ewer mpocedatver, wapeABaw 8é drlyov KaréBy, 
Kat Tov immov Th aKoAovOw mapadods abros mavu 


Koopiws mpoonAlev tro ro idrwv riv yeipa 
dmoorcivas. mapélworo Sé pdyawpav peyadny 
“~ ¢ “ \ > a * ‘ 4 SAX 
Tay inmkav Kal dvatupisas elye Kat tTHv GAAnv 
4 / v \ ~ ou e if 
crodkiy Lnvbiejv, dvwlev S€ tOv wpwv (udrov 

4 Sf f e 37 ¢€ a 
puxpov pédav, Aerrév, wWomep etwGacw ot Bopvote- 
“a ~ A \ ~ > ~ ? 
virat. xyp@vrar S€ Kal rH GAAy eoOire pedaivy 
ws 7d wodd amd yévous Twos LKvddy Tadv 


1 atx éxovcats drota] auveyodaas Grov 7T. Casaubon. 


2 «al added by Herwerden. 





1 Dio seems to say that in the reconstruction of the city 
that portion of the old circuit-wall which was best preserved 
was retained, the ends being joined together by a continuous 
line of dwellings with party-walls, so as themselves to serve 
as a defence. The same plan may be observed in many 
Aegean islands. The result for Borysthenes was a narrowing 
of its former limits. Cf. Diehl, ibid., 2412 and 2416. 
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of the houses, built so as to form a continuous whole.! 
However, a bit of wall has been constructed parallel 
to this line of houses, quite low and weak. As for 
the towers, there are some which stand quite apart 
from the portion of the city that is now inhabited, 
so that you would not surmise that they once belonged 
to a single city. These, then, are clear tokens of the 
city’s capture, as well as the fact that not a single 
statue remains undamaged among those that are in 
the sanctuaries, one and all having suffered mutila- 
tion, as is true also of the funeral monuments. 

Well, as I was saying,? I chanced to be strolling 
outside the city, and there came to meet me from 
within the walls some of the people of Borysthenes, 


as was their custom. Thereupon Callistratus at first. 


came riding by us on horseback on his way from 
somewhere outside of town, but when he had gone a 
short distance beyond us, he dismounted, and, en- 
trusting his horse to his attendant, he himself drew 
near in very proper fashion, having drawn his arm 
beneath his mantle.2 Suspended from his girdle he 


had a great cavalry sabre, and he was wearing _ 


trousers 4 and all the rest of the Scythian costume, 
and from his shoulders there hung a small black cape 


of thin material, as is usual with the people of 


Borysthenes. In fact the rest of their apparel in 
general is regularly black, through the influence of a 
2In§1. The length of the digression is surprising in view 
of the seeming prominence of Borysthenes. Was it merely 
the enthusiasm of the traveller ? ; 


3 It was not good form for a Greek gentleman to appear in 
public with bare arms. Cf. Aeschines, in Timarchum. 52, — 


Plutarch, Phocion 4. ee a 
4 To a Greek, trousers appeared especially foreign. 
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eorrovdarer dé Kal Tepi Adyous: Kab purocopiar, 
wore Kat exmdrcGoat odv euol emeldper. dud 
mdvra 8) radra eddoxiper Tapo. tots moAtrats, 
oby ewora be a dard Too xdMous, reed elye moMovs 
épacrds. mdve yap 8% Todro eppemevncer abrois 
dro THis parpooiews , TO Tepl TOUS épwras Tous : 
roy appévey: diore. cuSuvevovow dvameifew Kat 
Tey BapBapeor evious otk én ayab® oyeddv, GAN 
as av exelvor 76 roLobrov amodééawro, BapBapicds 
Kal ovK dvev UBp ews. 

Hisas ody adrov diAdunpov dvra Tept TOUTOU 
edfds émvvdaveunv. oxedov be Kal WavrEs Ob 
Bopuobeviras TE pl Tov mounriy éorrovddKaow 
tows Sed. TO Tone petrcol clvat Ere VOV, €b [27) ape Kaul 
bud? THY mpos TOV _AxiAea edvovay* TobTov pev 
yap dmeppvds Tyo, Kal ved trav pv ev TH 
xo Th “AxMéws cahovpery ipuvras, Tov bé 
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3 ee added by Arnim. 





1 Herodotus (4. 20) says_ tak the Blackcloaks were not 
Scythians. He is less cautious than Dio in explaining the 
name (4. 107). 

2 Miletus. 
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certain tribe of Scythians,! the Blackcloaks, so named 
by the Greeks doubtless for that very reason. 
Callistratus was about eighteen years of age, very 
tall and handsome, having much of the Ionian in his 
appearance. And it was said also that in matters 
pertaining to warfare he was a man of courage, and 
that many of the Sauromatians he had either slain 
or taken captive. He had become interested also 
in oratory and philosophy, so that he had his heart 
set on sailing away in my company. For all these 
reasons, then, he was in high repute with his fellow- 
townsmen, and not least of all because of his beauty, 
and he had many lovers. For this practice has 


continued on among them as a heritage from the ~ 


city of their origin 2—I refer to the love of man for 


- man—gso much so that they are likely to make con- 


verts of some of the barbarians, for no good end, I 
dare say, but rather as those people would adopt 


such a practice, that is to say, like barbarians and— 


not without licentiousness. if 
Knowing, then, that Callistratus was fond of 
Homer, I immediately began to question him about 
the poet. And practically all the people of Borys- 
thenes also have cultivated an interest in. Homer, 
possibly because of their still being a warlike people, 
although it may also be due to their regard for 


Achilles, for they honour him exceedingly, and they 


have actually established two temples for his wor- 


ship, one on the island that bears his name ® and one 
in their city; and so they do not wish even to hear 


about any other poet than Homer. And although in 


8 Presumably an island. at the mouth of the Dnieper, — 


though the evidence is confused. Strabo (7. 3. 16-17) and 


Maximus Tyrius (9. 7) refer to worship of Achilles on an — 
island at the mouth ofthe Danube. : ” 
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1 ndévov Casaubon : pdvot, 


2 srapayeyovws Emperius: yeyoves. 





1 A gnomic poet of the sixth century B.c. For the scanty 
remains of his verse, mostly couplets, see Edmonds, Hlegy 
and lambus, vol. 1, pp. 168 ff. (L.C.L.). 

* Unless adréy ‘should be read adr@y and construed (as 
also adrdy two lines later) as a pronoun of the first person, 
Callistratus is guilty of exaggeration, a fault that might be 
ascribed to provincialism and the enthusiasm of youth, 
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general they no longer speak Greek distinctly, 


because they live in the midst of barbarians, stil] 
almost all at least know the lad by heart. 


Accordingly I said to him by way of jest, “ Calli- 


stratus, which do you think is the better poet, Homer 


or Phocylides?’’! And he laughed and said, “‘ Why, - 


as for myself, I do not even know the other poet's 
name, and I suppose that none of these men does, 
either. For we do not believe in any other poet than 
Homer. But as for Homer, you might say that 
no man alive is ignorant of him. For Homer is the 


only one whom their poets recall in their composi- _ 


tions,? and it is their habit to recite his verses on 
many an occasion, but invariably they employ his 


poetry to inspire. their troops when about to enter 


battle, just as the songs of Tyrtaeus? used to be 


-employed in Lacedaemon. Moreover, all these poets 
are blind, and they do not believe it possible for any 


one to become a poet otherwise.” 

“That at any rate,” said I, “ their poets caught 
from Homer,* as it were from a case of sore eyes. 
But as for Phocylides, while you people do not know 
him, as you state, for all that he is certainly rated 
among the famous poets. Therefore, just as, when 
a merchant sails into your port who has never been 
there before, you do not immediately scorn him but, 
on the contrary, having first tasted his wine and 
sampled any other merchandise in his cargo, you 


* Thought to have lived at Sparta about 6402.0, For the 


extant fragments of his verse, see Edmonds, Op. cit. vol. .I, 


pp. 50 ff, Bs 


ty The tradition regarding Homer’s blindness may be due. . 


to the ‘Homeric’? Hymn to Apollo, verse 172; but Homer 
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1 oixetoa ouixp) Morel: oixedoa (or slicena) “ep 
® éofd added by Capps. wane 








2 Dio may have had in mind books Il to 17 of the Iliad, 
432 _ . 
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buy it if it suits your taste, otherwise you pass it 
by; just so,” said I, “ with the poetry of Phocylides 


/ you may take a sample of small compass. For he _ 
is not one of those who string together a long and) 
continuous poem, as your Homer does, who uses 
more than five thousand. verses of continuous 


narration in describing a single battle;! on the 


_ contrary, the poems of Phocylides have both be-_ 


ginning and end in two or three verses. And so 
he adds his name to each sentiment, in the belief 
that it is a matter of interest and great importance, 
in so doing behaving quite differently from Homer, 
who nowhere in his poetry names himself. Or don’t 
you think Phocylides had good reason for attaching 


his name to a maxim and declaration such as this? 


This too the saying of Phocylides: 
The law-abiding town, though small and set 
On a lofty rock, outranks mad Nineveh.? 


Why, in comparison with the entire Iad and Odyssey 
are not these verses noble to those who pay heed as 
they listen? Or was it more to your advantage to 


hear of the impetuous leaping. and charging of. 
Achilles, and about his voice, how by his shouts alone ” 


he routed the Trojans?® Are those things more 


useful for you to learn by heart than what you just 
have heard, that a small city on a rugged headland — 
is better and more fortunate, if orderly, than a great — 


city in a smooth and level plain, that is to say, if 


that city is conducted in disorderly and lawless 


fashion by men of folly?’ 


: Edmonds, op. cit., yol. 1, p. 174. 
9 Tad 18. 228-9, 
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1 dAdws Casaubon; dAAos. : 
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1 Iliad 4, 362-3, 
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And Callistratus, receiving my remarks with no 
great pleasure, replied, ‘“‘ My friend, we admire and 
respect you greatly; for otherwise no man in 
Borysthenes would have tolerated your saying such 
things of Homer and Achilles. For Achilles is our 
god, as you observe, and Homer ranks almost next 
to the gods in honour.’’ And I in turn, wishing to 
appease him and at the same time to guide him in the 
direction of his own advantage, said, “I beg you to 
forgive me, to use the Homeric phrase, 


‘if aught of harm hath now been spoken.’ 4 


For some other time we shall praise both Achilles 
and Homer in so far as the poet seems to us to speak 
correctly. But now we might well consider the case of 


‘Phocylides, since in my opinion he speaks very 
_ nobly regarding the city.”” “Pray do so,” said he, 
“since you can see that all these men now present 


are just as eager as I am to listen to you, and that 
for that very reason they have streamed together 
here beside the river, although in no very tranquil 
state of mind. For of course you know that yesterday 
the Scythians made a raid at noon and put to death © 
some of the outposts who were not on their guard, 
and in all likelihood took. others captive; for we do 
not yet know definitely about that, because their 
rout took them some distance away; for their flight 
was not toward the city.”’? 
And in truth it was precisely as he had said, and 
not only were the city gates fast shut but also there 
had been hoisted on the ramparts the standard that 


- betokens war. Yet they were such ardent listeners, 


8 Seemingly a touch ‘of humour. 
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dmravres maphoav ev Tots dots, BovdAdpevot 
aKovewv. Kayw aydpevos adrav ay mpodupiav, 
BovAcobe, epyy, KabGaucba, lovres mou Tis 
TrOAews ; TUXOY yap viv ob mévres Gpotas 
dicovouow ev T@ Badilew, GAN of SmoBev nmpay- 
para €yovot Kal mapéyovot Tots mpd adray, 
OTrEvOOVTES eyyuTepen apoosdeiy. ws dé ToiTro 
elroy, dds wpunoay dmavres eis TO to8 Avs 
iepdév, obmrep eiesBacr BovAcveotas. saul ot pey 
mpeoBdrarot Kai of yupydrarot Kal ob év rats 
apyats. KvKAw Kabilovro émt Babpev TO (be 
Aowrrov m)Abos epeornKeray, ig yap edpuxwpla 
ToAA TPO Tod ved. mavy oby av Tis noon wh 
difer " puadoogos OPPs Ort dmavres joa TOV 
dpxatov TpoTov, as pyow * ‘Opnpos rods "EM vos, | 
KouavTEs Ka To ‘yeveva, dpeucdres, els Se ep 


_ abrois pdvos eSupnpievos, Kat ToOTov chow dpour Te 
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Kot éuloovy amavres. éAéyero dé ovKk dAAws 


Totro emrndetew, aAAd rKodaketwr “Papatous 
Kal THY mpdos adrods Pudtaw emOeucvupevos” 
awore eidev dy Tus én éxcetvou TO aicypov Tod 
mpayparos kal odda yf mpérov avopaow. 

"Erel Se 7) jouxia eyeveTo, el7rov ore doxobat foe 
éplds movetv, mdéAw oikotvres dpyaiay Kat 
Eda, BovAdpevor axodoat wept. mroews. 
kat mp@rov ye, eon, & vt éory aro rodro 
bmép ob} 6 Adyos yravar cahds: otrw yap aw 





2 The phrase xdpn xopdwvres *Ayaot is frequent in 
Homer, He is silent regarding the beard, though beards 
may have been usual. Though the Greeks ‘had long known 
of the razor, Alexander the Great i is said to have made shaving 
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so truly Greek in character, that almost all the in- — 


habitants were present, under arms, eager to hear me.. 


And I, admiring their earnestness, said, “ If it please 


you, shall we go and sit down somewhere in the city? 
For perchance at present not all can hear equally 
well what is said as we stroll; on the contrary, those 


in the rear find it difficult themselves and also make it _ 


difficult for those ahead through their eagerness to 
get closer.’ And no sooner had I made this sugges- 
tion than they all set out together for the temple of 
Zeus, where they are wont to meet in council. And 
while the eldest and the most distinguished and the 
officials sat on benches in a circle, the rest of the 
company stood close by, for there was a large open 
space before the temple. A philosopher would have 
been vastly pleased at the sight, because all were 


like the ancient Greeks described by Homer, long- 


haired and with flowing beards,! and only one among 


them was shaven, and he was subjected to the 
ridicule and resentment of them all. And it was said | 


that he practised shaving, not as an idle fancy, but 
out of flattery of the Romans and to show his friend- 
ship toward them. And so one could have seen 


illustrated in his case how disgraceful the practice is 
and how unseemly for real men. :; 


But when quiet had been secured, I said that in 


my opinion they did well, seeing that they dweltina 


city that was ancient and Greek, in wishing to hear 


about a city. ‘‘ And,” said I, “surely the first. 
essential is that we should know precisely the true 


nature of the thing about which we are to speak; 


really popular. Scipio Africanus seems to have been the» - 
first Roman to shave regularly. Our passage suggests that — 


even in Dio’s day some Greeks wore beards. 
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cinre Opto. jolnévor Kal omoidy | rh €orw, ob 


yep qoAdoi, epnr, dvOpurtrot TO dvopa avo 
ioace Kal phéyyovray Tot mpdyyorros EKAOTOV, 
To 6¢ mpayy ayvoobow. of be qeTradevpevor 
robro ppovrifovow, dws Kal Thy ddvapu 
eloovrat éxdorou ob Aéyouow: olov 70 Too 
avOpazrou dvoua mavres ovTw A€yovow of é\Ay- 
vigovres, edv dé mU0n Twos adrdv 6 Tt 
éott tobro, Aéyw Sé dmoldv ti kat Kal? 6 pndevt 
TOV dM TabTOv, obK ap éxou etrely aA’ 

deifau pdvov abrov 7) dAdov, womep ot BapBapot. 
é dé é epATELpOS T® Trevbavopévyy ri dorw dv puos 
amokpiverat Ort Sov Aoyixov Ovyyrov. To yap 
TooTo elvat poven dvO pasar oupBeBnne Kat 
ovdevt ddAAw. odrws oby Kal THY mod pac 
elvat 7AR00s avOpmmwv ev radroD KarouKouyroy 
dd vdpov Stoucovpevor. 70n ovv Sfjdov ort 


rhs mpoonyopias Tavrns ovde pnd TpoonKer TOV 
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Kadoupeviy mohewy Tey dbpdvesy Kat dvd peo. 


—ovKouv obdé Trept Nivov etn dy 6 TounT?)s aos qept 
Toews elpnas, adpawovons 
yap ovde dvbpeumos exetvos €oTw @ a Tpdceore 


1 ve abris. Borep 


TO Aoyurcdv, obrws ovde dX, ) pay oupBeBnxe 
VOLLiLe@ elvau. vO pupos dé ovK dy eln more 
dppev Kat dcoopos otioa. 

Tows ou Eni your dy Tis, & emevday ot dpxovres 
kal mpoecoT@res wor Ppdvisor wal oodol, TO d¢€ 
Aourov ARGS Svoucfjras 2“ Kard, Thy TOUTE 
yradpnvy vopipws Kat owppovens, THY Tovadrny 
xpy Karey cddppova Kal vépipor Kal rd svre 


1 ddpavotens Emperius: ddpevovans M, ddpovovons B. 
2 Biovxfrat Reiske: Ssorcetras. 
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for in that way you would at the same time have 


perceived what its attributes are. For most men,” 


said I, “know and employ merely the names of 
things, but are ignorant of the things themselves. On 
the other hand, men who are educated make it their 
business to know also the meaning of everything of 
which they speak. For example, anthropos is a term 
used by all who speak Greek, but if you should ask 
any one of them what anthropos really is—I mean 
what its attributes are and wherein it differs from any 
other thing—he could not say, but could only point to 
himself or to someone else in true barbarian fashion. 


But the man who has expert knowledge, when asked _ 


what anthropos is, replies that it is a mortal animal 
endowed with reason. For that happens to be true 
of anthropos alone and of nothing else. Well, in that 
way also the term ‘ city ’ is said to mean a group of 
anthropot dwelling in the same place and governed by 
law.1 It is immediately evident, therefore, that that 
term belongs to. none of those communities which 
are called cities but are without wisdom and without 
law. Consequently not even in referring to Nineveh 
could the poet use the term ‘ city,’ since Nineveh is 
given over to folly. For just as that person is not 


even an anthropos who does not also possess the 


attribute of reason, so that community is not even a 


city which lacks obedience to law. And it could 


never be obedient to law if it is foolish and disorderly. 
Perhaps, then, someone might inquire whether, 
when the rulers and leaders of a community are men 


of prudence and wisdom, and it is in accordance with 


their judgement that the rest are governed, lawfully 


and sanely, such a community may be called sane and: 


1 A Stoic definition, more succinctly stated in § 29. 
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qd dard TOV Stovovvreny woTep xopov tows 
gainer dv povoikdr, Tob Kopudatov povouod 
avTos, TOV dé dAdwy exe ouvemopevay Kak 
yndev apd. péAos POeyyopeveny 7 GutKpa Kal 
ddjrws. dayabryy pev (yep eg dmévrav ayabdy 


mow ovre tts yevoyevny _mporepov oide Ovyrhy 
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ovTe more as eoomevyy orepov a§vov Svavon- 


Ofvas, adv el py Gedy peaucdpeov Kar ovpaver, 
ovdapdas dcivy Tov ode apy ny, ard opodpay 
oboay Kal -mopevopevnvy, Tay ev Hyoupeveny 
re Kal mpwrwyv Oedv ywpls epidos Kal Arrys- 
ovre yap épilew Geovs ovre yrrdobau Ades 
ovre Om dAAjAwY dire pirwy ovre bo dAdwv 


“KpeuTroveny, dda mpdirrew dicwAdrens TO. operepe, 


epya pera, mdons dtAtas. det mdvresy Kowns: 
TOV peev pavepwrarasy TOpEvopMEveny exdatov Kat 
€auTov, od Thavapevev aAAws dvdnrov mAdvyy, > 
arrd xopetav evdatpova (xopeverre pera TE 
vod Kat Ppovngews TAs axpas* rod be Aowrod 
mAnfovs bad Tis Kowhs popas dyopevou pa 
yrepn Kal Cpe TOD Evpmavros ovpavod. 

iav yap 6) TavrTyy Kabap&s e«ddaipove, 
mrohuretay elre Kal mow xe? KaAeiv, my Bedi 
mpos adAjAous. Kowwviay, édv Te Kal _gvparav 
70+ AoyiKov mepiddBn TUS, dvOpdsrenv abv Qeois 
apiOuoupevwrv, ws maides abv dvdpdo. héyovras 


1 évurav 76 Casaubon: Edpravra. 





1 Dio is evidently identifying the gods with the stars. 
The dancing of the stars is an idea contained in more than one 


“ancient Greek writing, but cf. especially Plato, Wpinomis 982 Ky, 


Timaeus 40 C. Beginning with § 39, Dio presents the same 
general theme in an 1 altered form i in what he is pleased to call 
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law-abiding and really a city because of those who 
govern it; just as a chorus might possibly be termed. 
musical provided its leader were musical and pro- 
vided further that the other members followed his 
lead and uttered no sound contrary to the melody 
that he set—or only slight sounds and indistinctly 
uttered. For no one knows of a good city made 
wholly of good elements as having existed in the past, 
that is, a city of mortal men, nor is it worth while 
to conceive of such a city as possibly arising in the 
future, unless it be a city of the blessed gods in 
heaven, by no means motionless or inactive, but 
vigorous and progressive, its guides and leaders being 
gods, exempt from strife and defeat. For it is 
impious to suppose that gods indulge in strife or are 
subject to defeat, either by one another, friends as . 


_. they are, or by more powerful beings ; on the contrary, 








we must think of them as performing their several 
functions without let or hindrance and with unvarying 
friendship of all toward all in common, the most con- 
spicuous among them each pursuing an independent 
course—I don’t mean wandering aimlessly and sense- 
lessly, but rather dancing a dance! of happiness 
coupled with wisdom and supreme intelligence— _ 
while the rest of the celestial host are swept along by 
the general movement, the entire heaven having one 
single purpose and impulse. . 
For that, indeed, is the only constitution or city 
that may be called genuinely happy—the partner- 
ship of god with god; even if you include with the - 
gods also everything that has the faculty of reason, 








_ mankind being thus included as boys aresaidtoshare | 


a myth of the Magi, according to which. the universe consti- 
tutes a four-horse team yoked to the chariot of Zeus. 2 


. VOL. II Be ag U8 a LaF 
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peréyew Toews, pice mroXiras ovres, od TH 
dpovety Te Kat mparrew Td, Trav moAuT@v ovde TD 
Kowwvely Tod vopov, agdverou 6 évres atrot. ék 8é_ 
Tov dAAwy mavraxod maody oxedov amas 7 qapTn- 
pevenv TE KOL patho impos Thy dicpav edddrnra 
Tod Oeiou Kal jLoucaipiov vomwou Kal Tis, opoiis 
Siorxrjoews, Guws Sé mpos To Tapov evrropijooper 
mrapaderypar av Ths emrueLeeoTe pov exovons mpos 
Ty mavred@s dtehOappervnv, ws ev maou vooodot 
rov y*% eédadporara didyovra TO KaKLOTA 
Stakeyeve, trapaBdaAAovres. 

"Eya prev odv mpds tt Tototrov wpywv TO 
Ady. peragD d¢ TOV mapovrwy els epleyearo 
eis TO pécov, OoTrEp va mpeoBdraros auTray Kai 
peeylorov dE denp.0. EXO, ele Sé aravu edrAaBovpevos, 
Mndapas, a seve, dypourcov unde BapBapixdov 
Hyon TO Towobrov, ore perago Aéyovrt ou 
euTrod@v eyevouny. map div pe yap odk 
éBos é€ort TO Towdro Sid 76 moAdy adboviay 
elvar roy ex didrocodias Adywv Kab meph TAVTOS 
érou dy emBuuy Tis e€elvar mapa moAAa@y a ducofora 
Tro,p" py d€ wor7rep TEpas tT. toiro médyve Td 
oe Hpi, agixéabas. TO Sé owrdv oxeddv Tt 
defpo adixvotvras Ovopuarre “EAAgves, 7H «(Oe 
adn Gece, BapBapeirepor 7 Hav, Ep-Topot Kat dyopatot, 
pan gabra kal olvov trovypov cioxoptlovres 
Kal Ta ye map Hudv oddev Bedrico TOUTWY 


— Laydpevor. ae bé adres jpiv 6 “AxidAeds 


eoure debpo dao Tis vijoov Ouarrre papain, | Kab GE 


mdvu pev ndéws dpaduev, mavu de déws dxovopuer 


. edrroptiaopev Reiske: edzoptowpev. 
2 zév y’ Emperius: rév 3’. 5 dc added by Emperius. 
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in citizenship with men, being citizens by birth 
though not by reason of conceiving and performing 
the tasks of citizens or sharing in the law, of which ~ 
they have no comprehension. However, if we take 
communities of a different kind, though everywhere 
and in every instance, we may almost say, they are 
absolutely faulty and worthless as compared with the 
supreme righteousness of the divine and blessed law 
and its proper administration, still for our present 
purpose we shall be supplied with examples of the 
type that is fairly equitable when compared with that 
which is utterly corrupt, just as among persons who — 
are all ill we compare the man who had the lightest 
case with the one who is in worst condition.” <— 
Well then, I was launching forth upon that general 
line in my discussion, when one of those who were 
present, the eldest in the company and held in high _ 
esteem, spoke up, interrupting me, and in a very 
guarded manner said, “ Stranger, pray do not think it 
boorish or barbarous of me to intervene in the midst 
of your discourse. For while in your country such 
conduct is not good manners, because of the great. 
abundance of philosophical, discussions and because 
one may listen to many men upon any topic he may 
desire, in ours this visit of yours to our city seems 
almost a miraculous event. As a usual thing those 
who come here are nominally Greeks but actually _ 
more barbarous than ourselves, traders and market- _ 
men, fellows who import cheap rags and vile wine and 
export in exchange products of no better quality. 
But you would appear to have been sent to us by 
Achilles himself from his holy isle,t and we are very. * 
glad to see you and very glad also to listen to what-. 
1 Of. § 9.05. ore 
PQs, 
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o n : 4. 383 L Av. t 
6 re av Adyns1 od pévroe moddy Twa ypdvor 

i, \ 3 
nyotpela, eoeaba Tobrov oddé BovAducba, aAdd. 
oe eb mpdfavra olkade KareAdety ri rayiorny. 

n ‘ni 2 , 4 om Ad ” A ig 5) , 

viv obv éret Hw 7@ Adyw THs Oelas droicjoews, 
adrés ve dvenrépwyas Satpovins Kat rovade 
6p mdvras dpy@vras mpos eKetvov rov Adyov: 
Kat yap piv edogas peyadomperas Kat Tob 
mpayparos ovK dvagins doa eles elpyKévas Kai 
¢ nt / € ~ ra > ~ on 
ws dv pddvwora juets Bovdoiueda arotom. THs 
x 4 3 f ‘4 f at f 
pev yap axpiPeorépas ravens didocodias arretpot 
éouev, “Ouripov 8é, ws olaba, épacral Kai rwes 
? \ / ® x > \ Com 4 : 
od moddot TlAdrwvos: dv 51) Kaye dpds dvra, 
“ , a 
dei mote évtuyydvovTa Tots éxelvou drrws dv d1i- 
vopat Katto. tows dromov BapBapilovra. rv 
os ~ x . 
mokirav pdrdvora TO EAAniKwrdtw Kat codwrdrw 
yaipev Kat Evvelvar, Kabamep et ris ptxpod 
Tuprds 7d pev GAdo dds amoorpédorto, mpds 


atrov 6€ Tov WAtov avaBrérros. 


a v ‘ 4 X ‘ ¢ s 4 , be > 
Eyer pev 67) Ta yyérepa ovrws. ov de el 
Gdders maow huiv yapicacbar, Tov ev brep vis 
Lal fa 3 lol ? LAY » A 
Gunriis aéAews avaBarod Adyov, éav dpa oyoAry 
jpiv ot yelroves mapdoywow eis atpioy Kat ju7 
Sén mpocyuprdaleaba. adtrots, womep os ipiv 
A Ad A be ~ / Mt , ” & 
TO WoAU: qept 5é THs Oelas eire moAcws etre Sta- 
Koopijcews pidov oo. Kadgiv, <imé omy TE Kal, 
La Y4 Fond 
Orrws exer, ws Stvaca. eyytrara relvuw THs Tob 


1 réyps Emperius: déyy tes. 
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ever you have to say. However, we do not believe 
that this visit of yours is to be of very long duration, 
nor do we desire it to be, but rather that you may 
have a prosperous voyage home as speedily as 
possible! Now therefore, since in your remarks you 
have touched upon the divine form of government, I 
myself am tremendously excited, and I see that my 
friends here also are all worked up in anticipation 
of that theme, The fact is that in our opinion 
everything you have said has been magnificently 
expressed, in a manner not unworthy of your theme, 
and precisely as we should most desire to hear. For 
although we are unacquainted with this more refined 
form of philosophy, yet we are, as you know, lovers 
of Homer, and some, not many, lovers of Plato too, 
To this latter group I myself belong, for I always 
read his writings as best I can; and yet it may 
perhaps seem odd that one who speaks the poorest. 
Greek of all the people of Borysthenes should delight 
in the man who is most Greek and most wise and 
should cultivate that man’s society, quite as if a 
person almost wholly blind were to shun every other 
light but turn his gaze upward to the sun itself. 

*“ This, then, is our situation; and if you wish to do 
us alla favour, postpone your discussion of the mortal 
city—possibly our neighbours may after all grant us 
leisure tomorrow, and not compel us to exert. our- 
selves against them as is generally our wont—and tell 
us instead about that divine city or government, 
whichever you prefer to call it, stating where ‘it 
is and what it is like, aiming as closely as possible 

1. 'The speaker clearly has heard of Dio’s frustrated plans 
and of his present purpose to sail away (cf. § 8) and is merely 
being polite. ice et: 2 ; 
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TlAdrwvos ehevdepias mept thv. dpdow, olov 81) 
Kal dprs mouty nyty edofas. « yap penBevos 
diMdov, TAs ye pois Evvicuev bd ovvnfeias drt 
od apuKpov obd€ méppw Tob “Opnjpou pbéyyeras. 
Kaya ofddpa ye yobnv 7h aaddtyte rob 
mpeoBirov, Kal yeAdous eizov, OQ. dire ‘lepoody} 
uv 2 5) 2 Be 3 x f &é ow “ 
el pe® exeAeves bes cloBep Kore dpiv Tay 


 moAcuieoy AaBovra, é7Aa womep tov °A AyiMéa 


pudyecbar, TO Hey eTEpov eveioOny av, Teipedpuevos 
dpvveobar drép avdpdv didwy, 76 be Erepov odK 
” cy > 4 f / /; 
dv, olfwa, edvvapinv, Kkalrot odddpa BovAdevos, 
i tf nw 3 a 3 / 4 a. oe 
dpotws TO “Ayre? aywrilecOar. Kal viv. dv 
; \ / val 
KeAevets TroLnow TO ETEpov, mpolvpHCopaL e€izety 
Tov Adyor, as av ey Svvwpat Kar épaurdv: 
3 , \ Z : > t > > t 
dvdpdaar 5€ mporépotaw epiléuev otk eleAjow, 

» , a4 e , > ? LAND! 
ovre WAdrwu obre “Oujpw. ot} ydp ror oddé 
~ tA \ a ¢ 
T® Edpitm gdyot ouveveycety 6 srounris, drt 
npile mpos. rods Kpeirrovas. od pevroL orrovdTs 
2 Dp Or 3 7 “~ \ +e 
ye, epnv, oddev amodcibopev. Tatra dé eimadyv 
mpos exeivov ovdev Frrov drexivovy® Kai dvepepd- 


pny rpdrov twa dvaprvynobeis TlAdtwrds re ral 


‘Opsjpov. 


+ ‘Lepoodiv Boeckh : ‘Pécw» UB, poodv M. 
- et HE Selden: Her. 
3 daexivouv Cobet: db eel veo M, br? éxetvou UB. 








1 Perhaps a reference to § 22, which i in a way foreshadows 
the myth of §§ 39 
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at Plato’s nobility of expression, just as but now you | 


seemed to us to do! For if we understand nothing 
else, we do understand at least his language because 
of our long familiarity with it, for it has a lofty sound, 
not far removed from the voice of Homer.” . 

IT in turn was exceedingly pleased with the simple 
frankness of the old gentleman, and with a laugh I 
said, “ My dear Hieroson,? if yesterday when the 
enemy made their attack you had bidden me to take 
up arms and give battle like Achilles, I should have 
obeyed one part of your injunction, endeavouring to 
come to the aid of men who are my friends; but the 


other part, I fancy, I could not have managed, - 
however much I should have wished to do so, to fight _ 


as your Achilles did. Similarly in the present 
instance also I will do part of what you bid—I will 
strive to tell my story as best [ can in my own way ; 


Though ancient heroes J’!] not try to match, 
whether it be Plato or Homer. For, you remem- 


ber, the poet says that in the case of Eurytus himself — 


such rivalry worked not to his advantage, since it was 


aimed at his superiors. However, I shall not lack’ 
for devotion,’ I added. Yet, despite my brave 


words to Hieroson, I was moved and heaved a sigh, as 
it were, when I bethought me of Homer and Plato. 


 * Although we know nothing of this Hieroson apart from ae 


what Dio tells us, the name, which is quite unusual, is found 
in an inscription relating to Borysthenes and to its worship 
of Achilles (C.I.G@. 2. 2077). pay 
3 Odyssey 8. 223. ee 
4 Dio is still thinking of the passage just quoted, verses 


224-8 of which allude to the slaying of Eurytus by Apollo for ~ 
having dared to challenge the god to a trial of skill in archery. _ 
It was the bow of Eurytus with which Odysseus slew the .. 
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To per 57) Tis - TOdews obrws, épyv, debt 
dxovew ws ovK ayTiKpus TéY Huerépasy ° Tov 
KOoLOv drrogpauvoseveny modu" évavriov yap avs 
darpye tobro * TQ Adyep TH Tept THs ohews, qv e 
womep oby elmov, ovorn Ha, avOpwmwy dpicavro: 
cys, TE OvK FY tows mpemrov ovoe mavov KUplws 
elmovras elvau Tov KOGpLOV CBov émretra. pace 
ws eore mois: TO yap adrto wdAw te Kal Cov 
ovK dv, ola, padiws daropevoe TIS drroAaBetv. 
dANA, Thy vov Svaxdopnow, omnvika Sunpytat Kat 
HE LEpLorat 70 wav ets mohids Twas poppas 
uray te cat Cawv Ovnray Kai adavérev, ert 5€ 
dépos Kal yhs Kat Udaros Kal mpos, év ® oddev 


Te Kat Grroyyvopeveny ert Se ri ragw Kal rh 
evKoopiay ris Siorxrjoews. 
‘O 6é Ad Zo7r0U 
é Adyos otros euBpayv domovdace Evv- 
apudcar TH Gein ® 7d avlpedrrevov yévos Kai évi 
Aoyw epiraBety mév Td AoyiKdv, Kowvevias 


apxny Kat Sucatoadvyns 1° povny Tadrny loxvpay 


\ 4 eof 
Kat dAvtov. etpickwy. mdhis pev yap 8) Kara 


1 Set Reiske : 8) M, Seiy UB. 
i 2 Trav juerépwy Emperius : TOV Hucp@y M, cav T.€pov 
@iov 

3 dy added by Emperius. 

. Tobro Selden: rovrw. 
iw added by Emperius. 
® g Arnim: év. 

2 Stemdpevoy Emperius : Breopséveov. 
8 aunyérn Emperius: 4 Bire THe 

9 Geiw Geel: Ged. 
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THE THIRTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE 


“Well then,” said I, “the term ‘ city’ must 
be taken on the understanding that our sect} is not 
literally defining the universe as a city; for that 
would be in direct conflict with our doctrine of 
the city, which, as I have said, the Stoics define 
as an organization of human beings;? and at the 


_ same time it would possibly not be suitable or 


convincing, if, after stating in the strict sense of the 
term that the universe is a living creature,’ they should 
then call it a city, for that the same thing is both 


a city and a living being is a proposition that, I 


imagine, no one would readily consent to entertain. 
Yet the present orderly constitution of the universe 
ever since the whole has been separated and divided. 
into a considerable number of forms of plants and 
animals, mortal and immortal, yes, and into air 
and earth and water and fire,* being nevertheless 


by nature in all these forms one thing and 


governed by one spirit and force—this orderly 


constitution, I say, the Stoics do in one way or. 


another liken to a city because of the multitude of the 
creatures that are constantly either being born or 
else ending their existence in it, and, furthermore, 
because of the arrangement and orderliness of i 
administration, , 
“This doctrine, in brief, aims to harmonize the 
human race with the divine, and to embrace in a single 
term everything endowed with reason, finding in 


reason the only sure and indissoluble foundation for 


fellowship and justice. For in keeping with that 
1 The Stoics. a wee 
2 Of. § 20. _ 
8 Of, Plato, Timaeus 30 BB.  - 
® OF, §§ 43-6, where Dio treats these four as horses. 
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cogasraros kau 1 mpecPdraros & dpxcov Kat vowoberns 
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Evpmavros 1) Hy epeay ovpavod Kat THs 6Ans SeomdTys 
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marépa Oedy Kot avOpesmeny. | | 

—Kwéuvedes yap otv d1) 70 mountixov yévos od 


; a ” 3 ~ £ ~ / aQy cenen| 
mavy doroxov elvat Tov lepav Aoywy ovde dard 
. oTdxou Pléyyecbar ta rovatra modus ov 


pevrou® oude Bepobas KaGapds Kara Beopov 
Kal  vdpov Tov pevovpeveoy oddé «iSdvar Tod 


| Edpmavros TE pl Tis adn betas capes ovdev, ws 
€705 elrrety" arexvOs d€ Eotxev Gpotov elvas rots 


é£w mept Das drnperais ray tedeTav, mpdobupa 
Koapotice Kat Beoptods Tovs ev TH havep@ Kat Td. 


ddAa Ta Tovatra, mapackevdlovow, ovdd ToT 


evdov mapiotew.  dfev i) Kal Jepdrovras Movody 
abdrovs ovoudlovaw, od pwaras ode dAdo cepvov 


+ After xai Wilamowitz deletes 6. 
: THY adrot Siotkyoy Emperius : : Tis auTod Srorxyioews. 
3 wevro. Emperius: roivuy. 


1 Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 99-101. 
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concept the term ‘city’ would be applied, not, of : 


course, to an organization that has chanced to get mean 
or petty leaders nor to one which through tyranny or 


democracy or, in fact, through decarchy or oligarchy ° 


or any other similar product of imperfection, is being 
torn to pieces and made the victim of constant party 
faction. Nay, the term would be applied rather to 
an organization that is governed by the sanest and 
noblest form of kingship, to one that is actually under 
royal governance in accordance with law, in complete 
friendship and concord. And this, indeed, is pre- 


cisely what the wisest and eldest ruler and law-giver - 


ordains for all, both mortals and immortals, he who is 


the leader of all the heaven and lord of all being, | 


himself thus expounding the term and offering his own 


administration as a pattern of the happy and blessed 
condition, he whom the divine bards, instructed by’ 


the Muses, praise in song and call the ‘ father of 
gods and men.’ 


‘“* Yor the chances are, indeed, that poets as a class. 


are not utterly bad marksmen when they speak of 
sacred things and that they are not missing the mark 


when they use such expressions as that repeatedly ;.on . 


the other hand, it is not likely that they have received 
a real initiation according to the rites and regulations 
of true initiates, or that with reference to. the 


universe they know anything, if I may say so, which. 
is true and clear.” But we may think of them. as. 
merely like the attendants at the rites, who stand. 


outside at the doors, decking portals and the altars 
which are in full view and attending to the other 
preparations of that kind but never passing within. 


Indeed that is the very reason why the poets call 
themselves ‘ attendants of the Muses,’} not initiates. 
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Baovdéws iSpvovrat Baprots, Kat 87) Kal marépa 
avTov obic dxvotot Tpocayopevew TWes ev rats 
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3 


1 rods te Emperius: Tods. 2 rdv added by Emperius. 
3 ratra Selden: ratira. 


! Cf. Hesiod, Theogony 22-34. 

2 Dio is contrasting with the privacy and secrecy of the 
mysteries (§§ 33, 34) the openness and profane character of 
dramatic productions. Hence dxadvwrous and rpiddos are 
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or any other august name. So, as I was saying, it is 


reasonable to suppose that not only do those who 
busy themselves near some ritual, hard by the 


entrance to the sanctuary, gain some inkling of what - 


is going on within, when either a lone mystic phrase 
rings out loudly, or fire appears above the enclosure, 
but also that there comes sometimes to the poets—I 
mean the very ancient poets—some utterance from 
the Muses, however brief, some inspiration of divine 
nature and of divine truth, like a flash of fire from the 
invisible. This is what happened to Homer and 
Hesiod when they were possessed by the Muses.} 
But the poets who came after them in later days, 
bringing to stage and theatre naught but their 
own wisdom, uninitiate addressing uninitiate, 
have ofttimes disclosed imperfect patterns of holy 
rites; but, being applauded by the multitude, they 
tried in their own right to initiate the mob, actually, 
as we might say, building open booths for Bacchic 
rites at tragic crossroads.” . 

“ Yet all these poets in precisely the same fashion 
call the first and greatest god Father of the whole 
rational family collectively, yes, and King besides. 
And trusting to these poets men erect altars to Zeus 


the King and, what is more, some do not hesitate 
even to call him Father in their prayers, believing 


that there exists some such government and organiza- 
tion of the universe as that. Therefore, from that 
standpoint at least, it seems to me, they would not 


hesitate to apply the term ‘home of Zeus ‘8 to the | 
‘the significant words. For ‘building booths * = presenting 


plays, see Plato, Laws 817 ¢. 


2? Buripides called the aether the ot«yavs of Zeus, for which 


the malicious wit of Aristophanes (Frogs 100) substituted the 
word Swpdrior. cea ieee — 
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entire universe—if indeed he is father of all who live 


in it—yes, by Zeus, and his ‘ city’ too, our Stoic 
similitude, to suggest the greater office of the god. 
For kingship is a word more appropriate to a city 
than to a home. For surely men would not apply 


the term King to him who is over all and then — 


refuse to admit that the whole is governed by a king, 
nor would they admit that they are governed by a 
king and then deny that they are members of a 
state or that there is a kingly administration of the 
universe. And again, conceding ‘ administration,’ 
they would not balk at accepting ‘city,’ or something 
very like it, as descriptive of that which is 
administered. 

“ This, then, is the theory of the philosophers, a 


theory which sets. up a noble and benevolent fellow- 
_ ship of gods and men which gives a share in law and 


citizenship, not to all living beings whatsoever, but only 
to such as have a share in reason and intellect, intro- 


- ducing a far better and more righteous code than that 


of Sparta, in accordance with which the Helots have 
no prospect of ever becoming Spartans, and con- 
sequently are constantly plotting against Sparta. 

*“« Moreover, there is besides a myth which arouses 
admiration as sung in secret rites by the Magi, who 
extol this god of ours as being the perfect and original 


_ driver of the most perfect chariot. For the chariot — 


of Helius, they claim, is relatively recent .when 


compared with that of Zeus, though visible to the ~ 


many because its course is run in full view. 


Therefore, they say, the chariot of Helius has 


enjoyed a reputation with all mankind, since the 


poets, beginning practically with the earliest times, . 
go it would seem, are always telling of its rising and. 
ies. eee ie 
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1 xara ratrad Reiske: xara ratra M, cat xara taéra UB. 

2 éxelvav Morel : éxcelveoy. 

1 Hesiod, Theogony 760-1, speaks of the rising and the 
setting of Helius, though not expressly of his chariot. The 
earliest reference to his chariot may be Hymn to Hermes 68~9., 

3 Dio, like Herodotus (2. 53), regards Homer and Hesiod 
as creators of the orthodox. views about Greek gods. 

5 Of, Or. 49. 7. Greeks did, not infrequently, associate 
Magi and magic as related terms. 
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its setting, all in the same manner describing the 
yoking oP the horses and Helius himself mounting 
is car. 


«But the mighty, perfect chariot of Zeus has ~ 


never been praised as it deserves by any of the poets 
of our land, either by Homer or by Hesiod; ? and yet 
Zoroaster sings of it, as do the children of the Magi, 
who learned the song from him. For the Persians 
say that Zoroaster, because of a passion for wisdom 
and justice, deserted his fellows and dwelt by himself 


on a certain mountain; and they say that thereupon 


the mountain caught fire, a mighty flame descending 


from the sky above, and that it burned unceasingly. - 


So then the king and the most distinguished of his 
Persians drew near for the purpose of praying to the 
god; and Zoroaster came forth from the fire un- 
scathed, and, showing himself gracious toward, them, 
bade them to be of good cheer and to offer certain 
sacrifices in recognition of the god's having come to 
that place. And thereafter, so they say, Zoroaster 
has associated, not with them all, but only with 
such as are best endowed with regard to truth, and 
are best able to understand the god, men whom 
the Persians have named Magi, that is to say, people 
who know how to cultivate the divine power, not 


like the Greeks, who in their ignorance use the term 


to denote wizards.2 And all else that those Magi do 
is in accordance with sacred sayings, and in particular 


they maintain for Zeus a team of Nisaean horses 4—-- 


4 Herodotus (7. 40), describing the march of Xerxes’ army, : 


mentions ‘ten. sacred Nisaean horses, most beautifully 


adorned,’ which went before a chariot drawn by eight. white . 


horses, and sacred to Zeus. There is no evidence to sub- 
stantiate Dio’s claim that the Magi sang of the team of Zeus. 
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1 ayOpdawv Arnim: adrdv. 
2 guvdvar Reiske : fvvelvar. 
8 érddwy Emperius: zatdcwv. 





* Le., ' spokesmen.” 
* Figurative usage of the term. 

5 The ‘ barbarian lay’ finds no counterpart in Zoroastrian 
literature; though the Avesta does refer to the team of 
Mithra, god of light, as crossing the firmament. Gomperz, 
Griechische Denker, vol. J, p. 65, maintains that the Greeks did 
not know the Avestan Zoroaster or the teaching of the 
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and these horses are the finest and largest to be 
found in Asia—but for Helius they maintain only a 
single horse, 


« These Magi narrate their myth, not in the manner © 


of our prophets! of the Muses, who merely present 
each detail with much plausibility, but rather 
with stubborn insistence upon its truthfulness. For 


they assert that the universe is constantly being. 


propelled and driven along a single path, as by a 
charioteer endowed with highest skill and power, and 
that this movement goes on unceasingly in unceasing 
cycles of time. And the coursing of Helius and 
Selené, according to their account, is the movement 
of portions of the whole, and for that reason it is more 
clearly perceived by mankind. And they add that 
the movement and revolution of the universe asa 
whole is not perceptible to the majority of mankind, 
but that, on the contrary, they are ignorant of the 
magnitude of this contest.” 

“What follows regarding the horses and their 


driving I really am ashamed to tell in the manner in. 


which the Magi set it forth in their narrative, since 
they are not very much concerned to secure consist- 
ency at all points in their presentation of the picture. 
In fact, quite possibly I may appear absurd when, in 
contrast with Greek lays of grace and charm, I 
chant one that is barbarian;? but still I must make 
the venture. — ; 

“ According to the Magi, that one of the horses 
Gathas. Dio’s myth may be, at least in large measure, his 
own fanciful treatment of familiar Stoic doctrine, that the 
universe consisted of four concentric spheres: earth, water, 
air, and fire (aether). These four can readily be identified 
with Dio’s ‘horses. Cf. Zeller, Philosophie der Griechen, 
vol. TIT, pt. 1, p. 172. ete oe 
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1 Aether, abode of the fixed ee and. the planets. 
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which is the highest in the heavens 1 is immeasurably 
superior in beauty, size, and speed, since it has the 
outside track and runs the longest course, a horse 
sacred to Zeus himself. Furthermore, it is a winged 
creature, brilliant in colour with the brilliance of the 
purest flame; and in it Helius and Selené are to be 
seen as conspicuous signs or marks—like, I fancy, the 


marks which horses bear here on earth, some crescent- — 


- shaped and some of other patterns. And they say 
that these ‘ marks ’ appear to us to be in close array, 
as it were great sparks of fire darting about in the 
midst of brilliant light, and yet that each has its own 
independent motion. Furthermore, the other stars 
also which are visible through that Horse of Zeus, 
one and all being natural parts of it, in some instances 
revolve along with it and have the same motion, and 
— in others follow different tracks. And they add that 
among men these stars which are associated with the 
Horse of Zeus have each its own particular name ;? 
whereas the rest are treated collectively in groups, 
distributed so as to form certain figures or patterns." 

*¢ Well then, the horse that is most brilliant and 
most spangled with stars and dearest to Zeus himself, 


being praised by the Magi in their hymns for some 


such attributes as these, quite properly stands first in 
sacrifice and worship as being truly first. Next in 
order after that, in closest contact with the Horse of 


Zeus, comes one that bears the name of Hera,‘ a horse © 
obedient to the rein and gentle, but far inferior in. _ 
strength and speed. In colour this horse is of its 
own nature black, but that portion which receives the 
light of Helius is regularly bright, whereas where it is — 


2 The planets, fe 8 Constellations, 
ir. Se tid 
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47 ovvepeidew S¢ mavraydbev adt@+ rots pépeot, 
Kal ta dto Ta mAyolov dpoiws mpds adrov 
eyeAive, areyvOs emumimrovre Kat wlovpevw- 
gov b€ euwrdtw mpadtov det wept tov éoTHra 
as vwooav dépeabac. | : 

\ \ > A 3 2 f \ fe 
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1 airQ] air@ Arnim, 

1 This notion seems to have been borrowed from the 
behaviour of the moon. 2 Water. 

5 Cf. especially Statius, Thebais 4.60. The most familiar 
version of the myth is associated with Hippocrené on Helicon. 
However, Pegasus is connected also with other fountains, 
probably because of the meaning attached to his name. 
According to Pindar and others, Peirené at Corinth is linked 
with the capture of Pegasus by Bellerophon. It is probably 
the Peirené on Acrocorinth which Dio has in mind—an 
excellent spot from which to take off—for in Roman times 
that spring became more prominent in the Pegasus story than 


the more sumptuous spring of the lower city. Vid. Broneer, 
Corinth TI, pt. i, pp. 69-60. ; 
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in shadow in its revolution it has its own proper 
colour! Third comes a horse that is sacred to 
Poseidon,? still slower than the second. Regarding 
this steed the poets have a myth to the effect that — 
its counterpart appeared among men—he whom they 

call Pegasus, methinks—and they claim that he 

caused a fountain to burst forth at Corinth by pawing 

with his hoof’ But the fourth is the’ strangest 

conception of them all, a horse both firm and im- 

movable, to say nothing of its having no wings, and 

it is named after Hestia.t However, the Magi do 

not shrink from its portrayal; on the contrary, they 

state that this steed also is harnessed to the chariot, 

and yet it remains immovable, champing its 

adamantine curb. And from all sides the other 
horses press close to him with their bodies and the 

pair that are his neighbours ® swerve toward him 

abreast, falling upon him, as it were, and crowding 
him, yet the horse that is farthest off ® is ever first 
to round that stationary steed as horses round the 
turn in the hippodrome.’ 

“Now for the most part the horses continue in — 
peace and friendship, unharmed by one another. But 
on one occasion in the past, in the course of a long 
space of time and many revolutions of the universe, 
a mighty blast from the first horse fell from on high, 


4 Here to be interpreted as the earth, See note to § 43. 
_5 Water and air. 8 Aether. 
7 In § 43 Dio warns us that the Magi are not much concerned 
regarding consistency. The translator assumes that all four . 


horses are harnessed to one car—their varying speed would ~~ 
‘allow of that interpretation, since three of them move about 


the fourth; but how could the outermost (Aether) obtain a 
lead? Perhaps the spectator in the hippodrome might 
receive that impression. Bie oy erry 
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1 cqv re Emperius: rv Se. 
2 After cat Reiske deletes A¢youvat. 








1 Tarth. 
2 The Stoics believed in periodic conflagrations by which the 


universe was consumed, to be made anew. 


5 Cf. Ovid, Metamorphoses 1. 750 to 2, 400. 
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and, as might have been expected from such a fiery- 


tempered steed, inflamed the others, and more 
especially the last in order;1 and the fire encom- 
passed not alone its mane, which formed its special 
pride, but the whole universe as well.? And the 
Magi say that the Greeks, recording this experience 
as an isolated occurrence, connect it with the name 
of Phaethon, since they are unable to criticize the 
driving of Zeus and are loath to find fault with the 


coursings of Helius. And so they relate that a_ 
younger driver, a mortal son of Helius, desiring a — 


sport that was to prove grievous and disastrous for 


all mankind, besought his father to let him mount — 


his car and, plunging along in disorderly fashion, 
consumed with fire everything, both animals and 


plants, and finally was himself destroyed, being 


smitten by too powerful a flame.® 

* Again, when at intervals of several years the 
horse that is sacred to Poseidon and the Nymphs 
rebels, having become panic-stricken and agitated 
beyond his wont, he overwhelms with copious sweat 
that same steed, since they two are yoke-mates. 
Accordingly it meets with a fate which is the 
opposite of the disaster previously mentioned, this 
time being deluged with a mighty flood.. And the 
Magi state that here again the Greeks, through 


youthful ignorance and faulty memory, record this... 
flood as a single occurrence and claim that Deucalion, 
who then was king, saved them from complete 

- destruction.* oe ' : , 


4 According to Ovid, abid., 1. 318-29, only Pyrrha and. 


Deucalion were saved. Apollodorus 1.7. 2 says a few others 
escaped by fleeing to the highest mountains. Lucian, De Dea 
Syria 12, gives a version quite similar to the story.of Noah. 


ME 
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1 Soxetv Geel: Soxe?t. . * Adyouox added by Reiske. 
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“ According to the Magi, these rare occurrences are 
viewed by mankind as taking place for their destruc- 
tion, and not in accord with reason or as a part of the 
order of the universe, being unaware that they occur 
quite properly and in keeping with the plan of the 
preserver and governor of the world. For in reality 
it is comparable with what happens when a charioteer 
punishes one of his horses, pulling hard upon the 
rein or pricking with the goad; and then the horse 
prances and is thrown into a panic but straightway 
settles down to its proper gait. 

“Well then, this is one kind of driving of which 
they tell, attended by violence but not involving the 
complete destruction of the universe. On the other 
hand, they tell also of a different kind that involves 
the movement and change of all four horses, one in 

which they shift among themselves and interchange 
their forms until all come together into one being, 
having been overcome by that one which is superior in 
power. And yet this movement also the Magi dare 
to liken to the guidance and driving of a chariot, 
though to do so they need even stranger imagery. 
For instance, it is as if some magician were to mould 
horses out of wax, and then, subtracting and scraping — 
off the wax from each, should add a little now to 
this one and now to that, until finally, having used up 
all the horses in constructing one from the four, he 
should fashion a single horse out of all his material. 
They state, however, that in reality the process to 
which they refer is not like that of such inanimate 
images, in which the craftsman operates and shifts . 
- the material from without, but that instead the. 
transformation is the work of these creatures them- 
selves, just as if they were striving for victory in a. 
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contest that is great and real. And they add that 
the victory and its crown belong of necessity to 
that horse which is first.and best in speed and prowess 
and general excellence, I mean to that one which we 
named in the beginning of our account as the special 
steed of Zeus. For that one, being most valiant of 
all and fiery by nature, having speedily used up the 
others—as if, methinks, they were truly made of 
wax—in no great span of time (though to us it 
seems endless according to our reckoning) and 
having appropriated to itself all the substance of 


them all, appeared much greater and more brilliant © | 


than formerly; not through the aid of any other 
creature, either mortal or immortal, but by itself 
and its own efforts proving victor in the greatest 
contest. And, standing tall and proud, rejoicing in 
its victory, it not only seized the largest possible 
region but also needed larger space at that time, so 
great was its strength and its spirit. 

“Having arrived at that stage in their myth, the 
Magi are embarrassed in search of a name to describe 
the nature of the creature of their owninvention. For — 
they say that now by this time it is simply the soul 
of the charioteer and master; or, let ussay, merely the 
intellect and leadership of that soul. (Those, in 
fact, are the terms we ourselves employ when we 
honour and reverence the greatest god by noble . 
deeds and pious words). For indeed, when the mind 
alone had been left and had filled with itself im- 
measurable space, since it had poured itself evenly 
in all directions and nothing in it remained dense but 
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complete porosity prevailed—at which time it 
becomes most beautiful—having obtained the purest — 
nature of unadulterated light, it immediately longed 
for the existence that it had at first. Accordingly, 
becoming enamoured of that control and govern- 
ance and concord which it once maintained not only 
over the three natures of sun and moon and the 
other stars, but also over absolutely all animals and 
plants, it became eager to generate and distribute 
everything and to make the orderly universe then 
existent once more far better and more resplendent 
because newer. And emitting a full flash of light-. 
ning, not a disorderly or foul one such as in stormy 
weather often darts forth, when the clouds drive more 
violently than usual, but rather pure and unmixed 
with any murk, it worked a transformation easily, 
with the speed of thought. But recalling Aphrodité 


_ and the process of generation, it tamed and relaxed 


itself and, quenching much of its light, it turned into 
fiery air of gentle warmth, and uniting with Hera and 
enjoying the most perfect, wedlock, in sweet repose 
it emitted anew the full supply of seed for the uni-_ 
verse. Such is the blessed marriage of Zeus and. 
Hera ! of which the sons of sages sing in secret rites. 
And having made fluid all his essence, one seed for 


the entire world, he himself moving about in it like a 


spirit that moulds and fashions in generation, then 
indeed most closely resembling the composition of 
the other creatures, inasmuch as he might with 
reason be said to consist of soul and body, he now 


1 An apparent allusion to what was commonly called the 


~ Hieros Gamos or Holy Wedding, the earliest reference. to 


which seems to be Iliad 14. 294-6. Theocritus 15. 64 asserts 
that women generally knew all the details, Hera presided 
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with ease moulds and fashions all the rest, pouring 
about him his essence smooth and soft and easily 
yielding in every part. : 

“ And having performed his task and brought it 
to completion, he revealed the existent universe 
as once more a thing of beauty and inconceivable 
loveliness, much more resplendent, indeed, than it 
appears to-day. For not only, I ween, are all other 
works of craftsmen better and brighter when fresh 
from the artistic hand of their maker, but also the 
younger specimens of plants are more vigorous than 
the old and altogether like young shoots. And 


indeed animals, too, are charming and attractive 


to behold right after’ their birth, not merely the 
most beautiful among them—colts and calves. and 
-puppies—but even the whelps of wild animals of 
most savage kind. For, on the one hand, the nature 
of man is helpless and feeble like Demeter’s tender 
grain, but when it has progressed to the full measure 
of its prime, it is a stronger and more conspicuous 


creation than any plant at all. However, the entire. 


heaven and universe when first it was completed, 
having been put in order by the wisest and noblest 


craft, just released from the hand of the creator, 


brilliant and translucent and brightly beaming in all 


its parts, remained helpless for no time at all, nor _ 
weak with the weakness that nature ordains for . 
man and other mortal beings, but, on the contrary, — 
was fresh and vigorous from the very beginning. At 
that time, therefore, the Creator and Father of the . 
World, beholding the work of his hands, was-not 


by any means merely pleased, for that is a lowly 
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experience of lowly beings; nay, he rejoiced and | 
was delighted exceedingly, — 


As on Olympus he sat, and his heart did laugh 
For joy, beholding the gods 4 


who were now all created and present before him.” 
But the form of the universe at that moment—I 
mean both the bloom and the beauty of that which is 
for ever ineffably beauteous—no man could conceive 
and fitly express, neither among men of our time nor 
among those of former days, but only the Muses and 
Apollo with the divine rhythm of their pure and 
consummate harmony. For that reason let us also . 
refrain for the present, now that we have not shirked 
exalting the myth to the best of our power. And if 
the form of that myth has turned out to be utterly 
lofty and indistinct, just as those who are expert in 
augury declare that the bird which ascends too high 
into the heavens and hides itself in the clouds makes 
divination incomplete, still it is not I whom you 
should blame, but rather the insistence of those men 
of Borysthenes, because it was they who bade me 
speak that day. . 


1 Iliad 21. 389-90. 
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ACADEMY, 166.168 

Achilles, refuses to grow old, 22,17; 
his statues, 96.92; elated by hig 
armour, 396.6; had two temples at 
Borysthenes, 428.9; his voice routs 
Trojans, 432.13; said to be a god, 
434,14; his holy isle, 442.25; 446.28 

Acratus, freedman of Nero, visits 
Rhodes, 152.149. - 

Acropolis, at Athens, plundered by 

_ Nero, 150.148 

- Adana, quarrels with Tarsus, 320.51; 

848.14; resists coming to Tarsus. 

80.475 882.48 
Aegaeans, quarrel with Tarsus. 
820.61; 346.10; 848,14; resist 
going to Tarsus. 380.47 ;. 882.48 

Aesop, a kinsman of his, 234.63; a 
fable of his, 288.16 

Ajax, his boorishness, 250.80; guilty 
of impiety, ibid, 

Aleaeus, a scuuptor, 96.92 

Alector, the Castle of, 422.3 


Alexander (the Great), brings tribe of 


Macedonians to Egypt, 236.65; 
claims Zeus as father, 262.95 

Alexander (Paris), abducts: Helen: 
292.21 

Alexandria, centrally located, 206.36 

Alexandrians, numerons, 198.29; their 
greed, 200.31; devoted to song, 
236.66 

Amphion, 232.61; 
Thebes, 232.62 cee 

Anacharsis, visits Greece, 212.44 

sae On a stabues removed to. Rome, 

54161, ; 


Antioch, quarrels 
$82.48 


Antiochus, his subjugation, 116.113 
ee quarrels with © Antioch, 
~"B82.48 


builds walls. of - 
ie Aristophanes, 


with Apamea, - 


Aphrodité, compared with Cassandra, 
292,21; angered at  Lemnian 
women, 320.50; connected. with 
generation, 470.56 

Apis, his prophetic utterances, 184.13 

Apollo, identical with..Helius and 
Dionysus, 16,11; forbids remova! of - 
nestlings 94.89; gives oracle to 
Athens, 174.8; Averter-of-Evil,. \ 
226.56; drives from temple mur- 
derer ‘of Archilochus, 284.12; 
helped build walls of Troy, 292.21; 
deity of Tarsus, 314.45; 474.60 

maui: on the left shore of Pontns,: 

Arabia, its fragrant herbs, 300.28 

Arabs, in Alexandria, 210.40; their 
garb, 392.3 : 

Aradians, are abominabie, 310.41; 
their musical mode, 312.42 

Arcadia, depopulated, 296.25 - : 

Archilochus, coupled with Homer, 
282.11; given to censure, 284.12 ; 
especially honoured: by. Apollo, 
ibid.; quoted, 290.17;: power to 
charm 380.61 ie 

Argives, exalted in: ancient times, 
160.157; ancestors of ‘Tarsians, 
274.1; 310.41 ‘: 

Arion, saved by dolphins, 232.61... 

erates his descendants, 134.128; 
186,132 

Aristomenes, the Messenian, badsa:’ | 
hairy heart, 392:3 SR gene Te heh oa 

enjoyed: comic. im- 

munity, 280.9 : : ; 

Artemis, her temple at Ephesus, 58.54 


Asia, invaded by Macedonians, 298.26 


Assyrians, ruined . through luxury, 


298.26 


Athené, her statue, 16.10; deity of © 
|. Garsus, 34.45 


an 
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Athenians, have uninscribed statue of 


hoy, 96.92; pay court to Romans, 


— 108.105; not wealthy, 110.106; 
earcless in conferring honours, 
118.116; unworthy of ancient 
glory, 120.117; example of base- 
ness, 124.119; devoted to gladia- 
torial shows, 124,121; respect their 
statues, 128.128; compared with 
Rhodians, 132.126; 184.129; ex- 
alted in the past, 160.157; grant 
comic licence, 176.6; lived laborious 
lives, 260.92; devoted to oratory 
and poetry, 260.93; establish prize 
for comedy, 280.9; rivalry with 
Sparta, 382.49; decline in power, 
382.50 

Athenodorus, governor of ‘Tarsus, 
318.48 

Athens, erases names of condemned 
criminals, 88.84; grants exemption 
from public burdens, 134,180; has 
sanctuary of Horse and Maiden, 
248,78 

Attica, has purest honey, 266.97 

ener honoured Athenodorus, 


Babylon, 294.23; its walls, 296.24 
Bacchants,. 228.58; leap about 
Dionysus, 398.8 
Bacis, the oracles of, 390.2 
Bactrians, ab Alexandria, 210.40; 
' good horsemen, 212.43 
‘Bellerophon, 198.28 


Black Sea, visited by Rhodian war- . 


ships, 106.103 

RBorysthenes (the city), on the Black 
Sea, 420.1; suffered decay, 422.4; 
captured by Getae, ibid.; resettled 
with consent of Scythians, 424.5; 
jts- destruction, 424.6; 426.7; 
devoted to Homer, 428.9; 444.26: 
474.61 

Borysthenes (the river), 420.1. 

Brachmanes, are ascetics, 410.22 

Busiris, his descendants, 316.47 

Byzantium, pays court to Romans, 
108.105; - its fishing industry, 
296.24; ‘has fertile land and a sea 
teeming with fish; 414.295 ; 


Cadmus, 276.4 


Caesar (‘the second’), 342.7; 
(Augustus), 360.26 
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Calliopé, mother of Orpheus, 234,64 

Callistratus, young warrior of Borys- 
thenes, 426.7; described, 428.8; 
fond of Homer, 428.9; 434.14 

Calymnians, 54.50 

Qalypso, visited by Hermes, 192.21 

Cappadocians, are numerous, 404.14 

Caria, owned by Rhodians, 60.47; 
yields revenue to Rhodes, 104,101; 
protected by Celaenae, 404,14 

Carion, drunken slave, 262.44 

Carpathus, owned by Rhodians, 52.48 

Cassandra, not inferior to Aphrouité, 
202,21 

Castilia, 294.23 | 

Caunians, are foolish, 64.50; com- 
pared with Rhodians, 180,124; in 
slavery to both Rhodes and Rome, 
130.125; suffer from fever, 261,92 

Celaenae, its Jaw-courts, 404,15; 
favoured by fortune, 406.17 

Centaurs, invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28; their famous party, 
224.53; 262.95 

Cercopes, a name applied to Tarsians, 
808.38 


Ohimaeras, invented by poets and 


artists, 198.28 

Cilicia, visited by Rhodian warships, 
106.103; compared with Rhodes, 
166,163; its citizens in Alexandria, 
210,40; 342.7 

Cireé, transforms men, 326.58 

Conon, taunts Alexandrians, 242.72 

Corinth, . visited by few Rhodian 
vessels,. 106.108; has fountain 
created by Pegasus, 462.46 

Corinthians, watch gladiatorial shows 
outside the city, 126.121; exalted 
for a while, 160.157; © lived 
laborious lives, 260.92 

Corybantes, 228.58 

Cratinus, enjoyed comic licence, 280.9 

Crete, its queen enamoured of a bull, 
246.77 

Croton, desolate, 296.25 

Cyclopes, island of, 310.40 

Cyclops, a drunken, 262,95 

Oydnus, praised, 274.2; 296.25 

Oymé, a man of, 94.89 

Oynies, have, bad influence, 180.9; 

282.62; incompetent in practical 
affairs, $36.2 

Oyprus, visited by Rhodian warships, 
106.103 
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Davus, a slave in comedy, 262,94 
Delphi, plundered by Nero, 150.148 
Demeter, her “ tender grain,” 472.59 
Deucalion, saved the Greeks, 464,49 
Diomedes, his descendants, 316.47 
Dionysus, believed identical with 


Apollo and Helius, 16.11; his . 


theatre the scene of gladiatorial 
shows, 126.121; the Bacchants 
leap about him, 398.8 
Dorian, a musical mode, 312.42 
Dorieus, victor at Olympia, 182.126 


Egypt, has colossal statue of Memnon, 
96.92; visited by Rhodian war- 
ships, 106.103; its slaves fare better 
than the Rhodians, 116,113; the 
framework of Alexandria, 204.36; 
its buildings, 294.28 

Egyptian, musician, 268.101 

Hleans, their festival, 114.110; im- 
partial administrators, 114.111; 
have self-respect, 114,112; erect 
altar to Poseidon Taraxippos, 246.76 

Hileusis, its mysteries, 96.92 

Ephesians, in charge of great wealth, 
58,54; not as wealthy as Rhodians, 
60,55; would not mishandle wealth 
in their keeping, 68.65; quarrel 
with Smyrna, 882,48 

Epidaurus, its statues removed to 
Rome, 164.161 

Ethiopia, source of Nile, 208.38; - its 
people visit Alexandria, 210,40 

Eumaeus, accompanies Odysseus, 
$210.40 

Eumelus, his horses, 250.80 

Euripides, his Heracles — quoted, 
262,943 268.100 


Furies, madden THecuba, 828.59; 


828.60 


Ganymede, cupbearer of Zeus, 292,21 

Getae, ‘border on Scythia, 420.1; 
captured Borysthenes, 424.4 

Graces, believed ‘to be goddesses, 
40.37; joined with the Muses, 
268.100 


Hlarmodius, his descendants, 184.128; 
136.182 ; ee 
Hector, alone defends Troy, 22,17 


Heenba, maddened by Furies, 328.59 


Helius, hie statue, 16.10; believed 


: Hypanis (the river Bug), 420.1 


identieal with Apollo and Dionysus, 
16.11; his ‘children, 96.93; father 
of Pasiphaé, 246.77; his chariot, 
454.39; his sacred horse, 458.41; 
his. coursing, 458.42; seen-in the 


horse of Zeus, 460.48; sheds light. 


on horse of Hera, 460.45 

Hellas, blotted ‘out, 22.18; exalted 
by many peoples in the past, 
160.157; its grandeur dependant 
on stones and ruins, 162.160 

Hellenes, their honour upheld: by 
Rhodes,’ 22.18; 22.20; 44.40; 
60.55; -. conservative regarding 
music, 826.57; misunderstand the 
term Magi, 456.41; connect cosmic 
phenomenon with Phaéthon, 464.48; 
their account of Deucalion, 464,49 

Hellespont, 290.19 ; 
Helots, can never become Spartans, 
454.38; plot against Sparta, ibid. 
Hera, ‘‘ white-armed,’’ 254.85; ° her 
horse, 460.45; her wedding with 
Zeus, 470.56 

Heracles, his labours, 20.16; ° his 
statue at Thebes, 96.92; his statua 
at Athens, dbid.; 96.93; on the 
stage, 262.94; honoured at Tarsus, 
316,47 

Hermes, visits Calypso, 192.21; a 

is ig god,.192.22 

Hesiod, possessed by the . Muses, 
452.34; did not fitly praise chariot 
of Zeus, 456.40 

Hestia, her horse, 462.46 

Hieroson, elderly citizen of Borys- 
thenes, 446.28; 446.29 

Hippoco6én, 252.84 

Hippolaiis, Cape, 420.1 eee 

Homer, calls the mob cruel, 192.22; 


a simile of his, 200.30; 208.38). 


his Thersites,. 268.99; praised 
everything, 282.11; his charm, 
380.61; favourite poet in Borys- 
thenes, 428.9; - compared . with 


Phoeylides, 480.10; devoted more: 
than 5000 lines to a single’ battle,. - 
482.12; nowhere named himself, . 


ibid.; ranked cloge to gods, 434.145 
436.17; 444.26; 446.98; 446.295 
', possessed by. the Muses, 452.34; 
did. not do justice to chariot of 
-Yeus, 456.40; quoted: . 248,79; 
326.58; 396.6 
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Ida, 292.20; 328.59 

Idomeneus, insulted by Ajax, 250.80 

Iliad, known by heart in Borysthenes, 
480.9; compared with lines from 
Phocylides, 482.13 

flium, overcome by citizen of Ithaca, 
294,22 

India, its fragrant herbs, 800.28; its 
ag 406.18; its products purer, 
ibid, 

Indian Ocean, 
formerly, 206.36 

Indians, in Alexandria, 210.40; form 
limit of -Alexander’s conquest, 
298.26; live happy life, 408.19 to 

- 410,21; more fortunate than people 
of Celaenae, 412.23 

Tonian, musical mode, 312.42 

Ismeniag, famous piper, 230.61 

Tsmenus, 278.4 

Italians, in Alexandria, 210.40 

. Italy, 296.25 

Ithaca, the man from, 250.88; 
citizen of, 294.22 

Txion, bound on the wheel, 244.75 


- Ladon, flows through Arcadia, 296.25 
’. Lemnos, the women of, 320.50 
» Leonidas, Olympic victor, 182.126 
. Leptines, the law of, 184.128 
Lesbos, 290,19 
. Libya, its slaves fare better than the 
. Rhodians, 116.113; its people visit 
Alexandria; 210.40; home: of de- 
_sScendants of Busiris, 316.47. - 
Lyceum, 166,163 
Lycia, tributary to Rhodes, 104.101 
Lydia, protected by Celaenae, 404,14 
Lydians, their sons wear earrings, 
174.3; 294.23; 298.26 


rarely heard of 


Macedonia, scene of activity of 
Orphens, 234.63 

Macedonians, thelr statues assigned 
to. others, 46.48; sprung from 
beasts charmed by Orpheus, 236.65; 
most are manly, tbid.; 298.26 - - 

Maeander, rises near Celaenae, 404,13 

Magi, their secret rites, 454.39; 
450.405; meaning of the term, 


456.41; maintain for Zeus Nisaean | 


horses, tbid.; 468.42; 

460.45; 462.46; 464.48; 

Greeks of ignorance, 464.49 
Mallus, quarrels. with Tarsus, 346.11; 
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458.43; 
accuse 


848.14; 350.14; 376.43; claims 
coast-land, 878.46; resists coming 
to Tarsus, 380,47 

Marsyas, flows throngh 
404.13 

Medes, 298.26; 392.8 

Megara, its statues removed to Rome, 
154,151 

Megarians, lived laborious lives, 260.92 

Melia, 276.4 

Memnon, his colossal statue, 96.92 

Memphis, seat of worship of Apis, 
184.13; visited by tyrant of Syria, 
270.101 

Menandler, 
120,116 

Metapontum, desolate, 296,25 

Minos, wise protector, 372.38 

Mithridates, his subjugation, 116,118 

Muses, daughters of Zens,, 204.34; 
called maidens, 226.56; 254.12; 
instruct the poets, 450.32; 450.83; 
452.34; possess Homer and Hesiod, 
458.42: 474.60 

Myconos, its statues removed to 
Rome, 154.151 

Myndians, compared with Rhodians, 
130.124 ek 

Myrtilus, 246.75 

Mysians, scorned, 162.160 

Mytilené, pays court to Romans, 
108.105 


Nero, plundered Olympia, Delphi, the 
Acropolis, Pergamum, but not 
Rhodes, 150.148; spared treasures 
of Rhodes, 152.150; not benefited 
by love of music, 280.60 

Nicanor, his statue, 120.116 

Nile, praised, 208.388; 210.41; 294.23; 
296.24 : ; 

Nineveh, 432,13 ; 438.20 

Nisaean, horses sacred to Zeus, 496.41 

Nymphs, 228.58; associated with 
Poseidon, 464.49 


Ocean, 106,103; 116.113 

Odysseus, comes as beggar, 286.15; 
takes. Troy, 290.19; speaks to 
Bumaeus, 310,40 

Odyssey, quoted, 192.21; compared 
with lines from Phocylides, 482,13 

Ocnomatis, 246.75 ; ‘ 

Olympia, 24.21; Theagenes victorious, 
100.95; ita crown of olive. prized, 


Celaenae, 


has statue at Athens, 
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114.110; plundered by Nero, - 


150.148; has altar io Poseidon, 
246.76 : 
Olympus, seat of Zeus, 474,60 
Orgas, rises near Oclacnae, 404.138 
Orpheus, son of a Muse, 282.61; 
tames beasts, 232.62; 2384.63; 
draws trees and rocks and ston 
after him, 398.9 


Pactolus, its gold, 294.23 

Pamphylians, are numerous, 404.14 

Pegasus, creates fountain at Corinth, 
462.46 

Pella, desolate, 298.27 

Pelops, 246.75-76 

Peneus, flows. through Thessaly, 
296.26 

Pergamum, plundered by Nero, 
150.148 

Perseus, 198.28; founder of Tarsus, 
274,13 314.45; 316.47; 372.38 

Persians, at Thermopylae, 22,18; in 
Alexandria, 210.40; good horsemen, 
212.48; conquered by Alexander, 
298.26; tell of Zoroaster, 456.40; 
their king visits Zoroaster, ibid.; 
call certain men Magi, 456.41 

Phaéthon, drives chariot of Helius, 
464.48 

Philip, 184.128 

Phocylides, compared. with Homer, 
430.10; famous. poet, 430.11; 
writes very brief poems, 432.12 

Phoeniciatis, one of them honoured 
at Athens, 120.116; - licentious, 
$10.41; their music, 312.42 

Phrygia, “ts slaves fare better than 
Rhodians, 116.1138; 290.19; pro- 
tected by Celaenae, 404.14 

Phrygian, a kinsman of Aesop,. tells 
of Orpheus, 284.63; musical mode, 
312.42, 340.5 ie 

Phrygians,. despised, 160.158; their 
sons wear earrings, 174.3; -cleve 
in divination, 340.5 : 


. Pindar, quoted, 276.4 


Pisidians, are numerous, 404.14 
Plato (philosopher), bad admirers in 
Borysthenes, 444.26; his nobility 
of expression, 446.27; 446.28; 
446.29 0 es 
Plato (comic poet), enjoyed comic 
licence, 280,9. : 
Phyx, 176.6 


Pontus, 424.4 : : 

Poseidon, Taraxippos, 246.76; helped 
build walls of Troy, 292.213. his 
horse, 462.46; 464.49 

Protens, his transformations, 328.60 

Pythia, her response, 102.97 . ; 

Pytho, its games, 24.21 


Red. Sea, rarely heard. of formert 
30630" y rmery, 


Fe 
Rhodes, 64.50 : ve 
Rhodians, own Caria, 50.47; reject 
remission of debts, 72.67; . their 
statues “like actors,” 156.155; 
enjoy freedom, but believe . in 
decorum, 222.52 ae. 
Romans, their statues ‘inviolable; 
46.43; their civil war, 70.66; 72.67; 
indifferent to statues in most cities, 
110.106;. would not prefer to rule 
over slaves, 114,111; -hold Caunians 
in slavery, 130.125; did not plunder 
Rhodes, 150.147; restored king of 
. Alexandria, 240.70; . flattered by 
man of Borysthenes, 436,17 ; 
Rome, its high character, 72.68 


Salamis, bought by Nicanor, 120.116 

Sarpedon, his statues, 96.92 

Satyrs, 228.58 

Sauromatians, their king, 422.3; at 
war with Borysthenes, 428.8 

Scythians, in Alexandria, 210.40; 
neighbours to fhe Getae, 420.1; buy 
salt at Borysthenes, 422.3; consent © 
to. resettlement of Borysthenes, 
424.5; could not equip trading 
centre, ibi@.; their costume, 426.7 ; 
include Blackcloaks, 428.7;.434.15 

Selené, her coursing, 458.42; seen in 
the horse of Zeus, 460.43 . 

Sibyl, 390.2 

Sidon, 120.116 . 

Simaristoi, a political club, 240.70... 

Simois, 292.20 ; 

Sirens, betray sailors, 216,47;: 306.35 

Smyrna, quarrels with Ephesus, $82.48 

Socrates, aroused resentment, 280.9 _ 


. Soli, quarrels with Tarsus, 348.14 
. Spartans, at. Thermopylae, . 22,18; 


their statues assigned to — others, 
46.43; pay court ‘to Romans, 


408,165; compared with Rhodians, 


| 124,120; . respect their statues, | 
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128.123; compared with Rhodians, 
132,126; exalted in the past, 
160.157: go to war to sound of the 
pipe, 230.60; rebuke famous 
harpist, 236.67; compared with 
Alexandrians, 240.69; -hardy and 
vigorous, 260,938; cub away strings 
of lyre, 326.57; compete with 
Athens, 382.49; have tronble with 
Aristomenes, 392.3; do not allow 
Helots to become citizens, 454.38; 
plotted against by Helots, ibid. 

Sphinxes,. invented by poets and 
artists, 198.28 

Stoics, their definition of the cosmos, 


Sybaris, perished because of luxury, 
296,25 


Syria, compared with Rhodes, 
166.163; its people in Alexandria, 
210,40; its tyrant visits Memphis, 
270.101 


Tarentum, desolate, 296.25 

Tarsus, capital of Cilicia, 288.17; 

300.29; 802.31; 812.42; 320.50; 
$20.61; 322.53; its philosophers, 
$88.3; greatest city in Cilicia, 
842.7;° 864.20; 3856,21-22; its 
franchise, 358.23; favoured. by 
Augustus, 360.25; tries to compel 
attendance of people of Mallus, 
Adana, Aegae for sacrifice and 
trials, 380.47 

Tauric Ohersonese, 422.3 

Tenedos, 328.59 

Thasian,. Theagenes the, 100.95; 
Thasians consult oracle, 100.97 
Theageneés, Thasian athlete, 100.95; 
his statue . mistreated, 100.96; 
aneea victim of political jealousy, 


Thebes, has statue by Aleaeus, 96.92; 


exalted in the past, 160.157 
Theophilus, a wise man at Alexandria, 
266.97 
Thersites, 268.99; 


Theseus, his labours, 20.16; his 
statues, 96,92 

Thessaly, desolate, 296.26 

Thrace, 284.63; 316.47 

Thracians, despised, 160.158; fought 
Macedonians, 298,26 

Thurii, desolate, 296.25 

Timotheus, 280.61; his encounter 
with Spartans, 326.57 

Titans, 274.1 

Tlepolemus, 96.93 

Trojans, their city unfortunate, 
266.88; ruined by a horse, ihid.; 
routed by voice of Achilles, 432,13 

Troy; captured by Odysseus, 290.19; 
praised, 292,21 

Tyre, 120.116 

Tyrtaeus, his songs used by Spartans, 
450.10 


Xanthus, 292.20 
Xerxes, 256,88 


Zeus, 16.10; 116.118; aegis-bearing, 
204.34; besought by Calliopé, 
234.64; preference for Troy, 292,21; 
his temple at Borysthenes, 436.17; 
“King,” 452.36; “ Father,’ ibid. ; 
his home, ibid. , his chariot, 454.39 ; 
456.40; his special horse, £60.43; 
460.44; 460.45; 468.52; his 
wedding with Hera, 470,56 

Zoroaster, sings of chariot of Zeus, 
456.40; goes. into the wilderness, 
ibid.; unharmed by sacred tire, 
ibid.; associates with Magi, 456.41 


“ alear-voiced,” 
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